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DON’T know what can be the matter 

with me,—with me at my age. I go out 
on the street; the sun is shining, but it isn’t 
hot; the air seems made over. I hear again 
the clicking of mowers in the parks. The 
tulips are brilliant in the flower beds, and all 
of a sudden all the girls look pretty to me! 

I was not so yesterday, nor last week. 
Then they were more like the figures in the 
shop windows. Some looked nice; others 
less nice; many not noticeable at all. But 


today, every woman seems to have bor- 
rowed charm. In the plainest shines, at 
least, a possibility of loveliness, and where 
so lately I saw only plainness, now that 
hidden loveliness shines through it. 

But it can’t be they who have changed. 
It must be I. It is June; that’s it; it is 
June. June, the old, old witch that looks 
always so young, and puts these magic 
drops into people’s eyes. © 

Edward Sanford Martin. 
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The Child and the 
Charity Irust 


A Powerful Arraignment of Conditions Which Bear Heavily Upon 
Defenseless Children and Their Parents 


By WINIFRED BLACK 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


This is an account of the dangers which beset hapless children in American cities through the mis- 
directed efforts of some of our juvenile courts and of the channels which feed them. Does it not stir 
the very depths of pity, and arouse a determination to oppose. with might and main a system which ac- 
complishes good only at the cost of misery—a system which looks altogether too much like a“ charity trust’’? 


WENTY per cent of the thieves and 

burglars of Chicago are under eigh- 

* teen years of age. Twenty-five per 

cent of the criminals of Denver, Colorado, 

are children. In St. Louis it is twelve per 

cent, and in Kansas City ten per cent, of 

the criminal population who are boys and 
girls. 

Ten years ago it was an exceptional ex- 
perience to see a girl much under eighteen 
years old earning her living in the cruel 
street. It is no longer anything out of the 
ordinary to find girls of eight, nine and even 
seven years of age whose pitiful little faces 
are seared as with a burning iron, with 
shameful wisdom. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that juvenile crime is terribly on the in- 
crease. There is a juvenile court in every 
city of any size in the country and every 
docket of every juvenile court is full today 
to bursting. 

When the juvenile court of Chicago first 
opened its doors twelve years ago, there was 
plenty of time to try every case brought 
before the judge, and to try it carefully, and 
with every chance for justice to all con- 
cerned. Judge Pinkney, now of the juve- 
nile court of Chicago, is so hurried these 
days that he gives, on an average, fifteen 
minutes to each case brought before him— 
and in the last year he has tried five thou- 
sand cases. 

You can’t throw a stone in any large 
town from one end of this country to the 
other without hitting somewhere and some- 
how a home for wayward girls, and the land 


is dotted all its length and breadth with 
reform schools for unruly boys. 

Are there more bad children than there 
used to be—or do we simply know more 
about them? 

This question is answered in two different 
ways by two different classes of people. 
The professional philanthropists, who are 
supposed to make knowledge on this sort of 
thing the one aim and end of their lives, 
declare that the great work among children 
is only just beginning—and that what we 
need is more /omes, more reform schools, 
less police interference and more truant 
officers—more public supervision of the 
private home, fewer real fathers and more 
“appointed guardians”; fewer mothers and 
more “matrons’”’; more probation officers 
and more juvenile courts! 

The police authorities, who may be said 
to have at least a kind of vicarious interest 
in this affair of the criminal children, take 
quite a different point of view. Any chief 
of police in any city in this country will tell 
you, if you ask him about it, that he has had 
more trouble with juvenile offenders since the 
juvenile court was established in his particu- 
lar town than he ever had in his life before. 

“They arrest a kid for stealing a banana 
from a push cart, or for throwing a ball 
through some grouchy neighbor’s window,” 
said the chief of police of one of the great 
Western cities the other day, “and they let 
out on probation the young tough who 
makes his living by stealing. While he is 
out, he’s apt to be exhibited at the women’s 
clubs and at various other meetings of vari- 
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ous other reformers, as a wonderful example 
of rescue work among juvenile criminals. 

“The reform school is a fine place for the 
“kid burglar,’ all right; I don’t think it is a 
good place for the boy who gets into trouble 
for running away from school or for ‘sassing’ 
his teacher, but they put ’em all in there 
together. 

“Mickey Doolin goes to the reform school 
for fighting with the stockyards kids, or for 
yelling ‘Rags, bottles, sacks’ after a rag 
peddler; and Slippery Sammy goes there, 
too, for picking pockets. Fine for Slip- 
pery Sammy—but how about Tim Doolin’s 
boy? No juvenile court for me,’ says the 
chief of police. ‘I don’t believe in ’em; so 
many clearing houses for crime, I call ’em!” 

“Barbarian!” cry the professional philan- 
thropists. 

“Theorists!” answers the professional 
catcher of criminals; and there you are. 

In the meantime—what’s to be done 
about the children and the children’s only 
road to what ought to be justice—the 
juvenile court? 

Several things are being done in this con- 
nection all over the country just now. Out 
in Colorado, for instance, they are trying, 
rightfully or wrongfully, to do away with 
the juvenile court altogether—and Coloradc 
is the place where the whole idea was 
started in the first place. In Nebraska 
there is a movement of the same kind on 
foot, and in Kentucky last fall there was a 
meeting of the judges from all over the 


country to discuss the real province of the © 


juvenile court and what might be done to 
regulate it. In Chicago there has just been 
a public investigation of the juvenile court 
of Illinois, and in that investigation some 
strange facts have come to light. 

It is only fair to say right here that in 
this article there will be no attempt to tell 
of the great good work which the juvenile 
court has, undoubtedly, done in many ways 
and is still undoubtedly doing. That work 
has been heralded from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other—in churches, in women’s 
clubs, in pamphlets, in the newspapers and 
in the magazines. It should, by this time, 
be fairly well understood. 

What is, perhaps, not quite so well under- 
stood are some of the conditions connected 
with the juvenile court system, which, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, are dis- 
tinctly and unquestionably bad. Here are 
a few, just a few, of the facts which were at 
first timidly stated and then publicly proved 
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in the Chicago investigation of the juvenile 
court. 

Five thousand children went through the 
juvenile court of Chicago last year. 

Some of these children were little degen- 
erates, some of them were incorrigible run- 
aways and some of them were just naughty 
little boys and girls who were—just naughty 
little boys and girls, like their fathers and 
mothers before them. Some of them were 
children whose parents had deserted them, 
some were children whose parents are not 
considered fit guardians for them and some 
of them were merely orphans. . All of them 
were forlorn, most of them were fricndless 
and many of them were very much frizht- 
ened—by the stern faces of the court offi- 
cials and by the not unkindly face of the all 
too-powerful judge himself. 

They were hurried through the hurried 
procedure of the hurried court as grist is 
hurried through a busy mill, and they were 
sent—where? 

Find out if you can. 

The juvenile court keeps absolutely no 
record of what happens to the children 
after they have left the courtroom—and 
not only that, but there is a law against 
your finding out what has happened to any 
particular child. A man can be fined or 
sent to jail for telling a mother what has 
become of her own child—in Illinois, under 
the juvenile law of that state. 

Lost, strayed or stolen! five thousand 
children! Get any account of what has 
happened to any one of them from any of 
the people who took them away from their. 
own homes—if you can. 

In institutions, locked up under inde- 
terminate sentences, out on lonely farms, 
“paroled” to some thrifty farmer, who has 
found an easy way of getting his rough 
work done without paying for it; in sordid 
flats, drudging their lives away; in semi- 
private homes—who was it who first dared 
to name them thus?—where they are taught 
we know not what infamies of vice! Mar- 
shaled in imposing ranks on show days in 
the great orphan asylums—nobody’s chil- 
dren—from nowhere! 

Their very names are changed and the 
memory of nationality along with the name. 
Little Mary Keegan is Annie Smith now, 
and Herman Schmidt is John Jones—they 
do not know what has become of the mother 
who bore them, and if you dare to try to 
tell them, you may get into serious trouble 
with the great state of Illinois. 
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Good, bad, indifferent—all “‘lost,’’ like so 
many stray yearlings on the Western range; 
only out West they brand their strays, in 
Chicago they leave them unidentified en- 
tirely. 

The boy who plays truant from school to 
play ball goes through the same mill as the 
little pickpocket born in vice and reared in 
crime; but with this difference: The base- 
ball boy is frightened and cannot tell the 
plain story of his plain case of boyish mis- 
chief—but the little pickpocket is delighted 
with the situation, and knows just exactly 
how to get the best possible showing for 
himself. 

The girl who stays away from school to 
pick wildflowers along the track, when 
spring smiles into even the grimy windows 
of a West Side schoolhouse, is herded into 
the courtroom beside the poor little de- 
generate who knows every hideous secret 
the hideous streets have to tell. 

The “kid” who snatches an orange from 
the fruit stand, as his father before him 
snatched a hatful of apples out of his neigh- 
bor’s orchard, goes through the grist with 
the youthful hold-up and garroter—both 
marked alike “delinquent” by the wise- 
acres at the juvenile court—sentenced, 
judged, probated, all sifted through the 
ever-hurrying mill. 

Five thousand children in one little year! 
That’s more than there were in five times 
that time before the juvenile court was 
created. And one judge hears all those 
cases, one overworked, worried, harried, 
tired judge, to give an average of fifteen 
minutes each to every case of childish misery 
—fifteen minutes to unravel the truth of 
a frightened child’s distress and terror— 
fifteen minutes in which to settle his whole 
future existence! 

Down in the Criminal Court they give a 
man, accused of brutal murder, days to 
haggle over every man on the jury. He 
doesn’t like the cut of this one’s beard, that 
one’s hair does not suit him; and in any 
probate court in the country you may hear 
lawyers squabble for hours over a fifty- 
dollar bill of some sort or other. Fifteen 
minutes—can you get at the truth of your 
own family troubles in that time, O wise 
judge and solemn counselor? 

Five thousand children ground through 
the courts in one year in one city—for what 
causes? 

For a thousand different reasons. 

I wonder how many American women 
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realize that the juvenile courts of this 
country not only can but do take children 
away from their own mother because—and 
simply because—she is poor. Take them 
away—not temporarily but forever—and 
lose them like a litter of forlorn kittens, 
dropped over the back fence into some- 
body’s indifferent yard. I wonder how 
many American citizens know that a boy 
can be taken away from his father—forever 
—because that father is out of work for 
awhile. And do they know that that father 
might beat his hands to bloody bones at the 
doors of justice and never once get an ink- 
ling as to what has become of his own flesh 
and blood? 

Oh, of course, if he had the intelligence, 
and the money, and the time to hire a law- 
yer of ability—that lawyer could get out a 
writ of habeas corpus and stand some chance 
of finding some trace of those children— 
perhaps! 

They say that there isn’t a juvenile court 
in the country which is really constitutional, 
and none of the juvenile court judges has 
ever been known to allow a case of this 
sort to be brought to trial. But how many 
people are there in the poorer walks of life 
who know this? Or who have either the 
money or the time to take advantage of 
that knowledge if they did have it? 

I saw a woman, with my own eyes, stand 
up in the juvenile court of Chicago not two 
months ago, and fight like a tigress to get 
her own boy—her own flesh and blood—out 
of an orphan asylum and take him home 
with her. The woman had been very ill 
and the probation officers had taken the 
boy when the mother was sent to the hos- 
pital. When she came out of the hospital 
and once more had a little place of refuge 
she loved to call her home, she went to the 
juvenile court to get her boy. 

She went, not once, not twice, but at 
least a dozen times and the last time that 
she went, I happened to be there and I saw 
the probation officer who had taken her boy 
and disposed of him, according to his own 
ideas, doing everything in his power to 
influence the judge to keep that woman’s 
boy away from her. There was nothing 
against the woman’s character—she was a 
good, honest, hard-working woman—poor, 
to be sure. (It is astonishing how few well- 
to-do people ever see the inside of the 
juvenile court. I wonder if only the chil- 
dren of the poor are bad?) This woman 
had force of character and was unusually 
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For the husband came home as straight as a string and 
he brought two pairs of shoes with him 


intelligent; and she fought for her child as 
she had been fighting for her life out there 
in the hospital ward—and she got it. But 
the probation officer did everything he 
could think of to defeat her—and if she had 
not had powerful friends who insisted on a 
hearing of her side of the case, he would 
probably have won his way. 

There was nothing especially malicious 
about the probation officer at all; it was per- 
fectly simple to see his point of view from 
the mere expression of his face, when he ex- 
postulated with the judge for listening to the 
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mother. He had that boy nicely settled, 
all ticketed and labeled and put away in a 
pigeonhole, at a perfectly good asylum—and 
it irked him to have this unreasonable 
woman come and make such a fuss about an 
ordinary, everyday boy. The probation 
officer was cut to the heart when he saw his 
good, orderly, systematic work going for 
naught, and it was quite evident that he 
could scarcely stand to think of that boy 
coming out of the asylum and going home 
to live with his own mother in her own hum- 
ble home—again. 
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That is the trouble with the probation 
officer in general. He means well enough— 
when he’s a man—and she means a little 
too well, when she’s a woman; and they, 
none of them, can see that their own par- 
ticular judgment might possibly be mis- 
taken in some one particular case. 

I once heard a probation officer, in good 
and regular standing, tell Judge Lindsey of 
Denver that he ought to take three little 
children away from their mother—and keep 
them away. 

“She isn’t a fit mother,” said the proba- 
tion officer. “I hate to say it, judge, but 
I am afraid I must.’”’ And when the judge 
questioned the probation officer, he found 
that he thought, and thought honestly, too, 
that those children ought to be taken away 
from their mother because the officer had 
been to that mother’s home at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, two days running, and had 
seen the kitchen sink piled with the break- 
fast dishes “‘not even touched.” 

Judge Lindsey holds court in a small city, 
so he had time to find out what the proba- 
tion officer really meant by an unfit parent. 
If he had been on the bench among the 
crowded courts in Chicago for example, 
hearing five thousand cases a year, what 
might have happened? From some of the 
things which have happened in those crowd- 
ed courts, I’m afraid that mother might 
have lost her children, lost them, perhaps, 
forever—because she didn’t wash her dishes 
at the right time of day! 

I wonder what the average probation 
officer would think of a woman like Nancy 
Hanks, for instance. If Abraham Lincoln 
were a boy in the State of Illinois today, do 
you know what would have happened to 
him, O members of the Lincoln League? 
He’d have to hide those patched boots of his 
from the probation officer, and if Nancy 
Hanks let him run barefooted one day 
later than was approved of by the district 
officer, he, and his mother too, would be 
haled into some juvenile court to show 
cause why he shouldn’t be taken away 
from “an unfortunate environment,” and 
sent to a large, nice, clean orphan asylum, 
to be “properly cared for.”’ 

Let Abraham get into one of those fights 
of his with the river boatmen and he would 
be locked up in a reform school before he 
could even say ‘Thomas Jefferson!” 

And then? That would depend. He 
might be farmed out somewhere, his spirit 
broken with neglect and ill-treatment; he 


might be kept at the asylum for a handy 
chore-boy till he had learned all that Slip- 
pery Sammy, the pickpocket, could teach 
him. 

Garfield, McKinley, Grant, Lincoln, not 
one of them could escape the probation 
officer to save his young American life, if he 
lived his own kind of existence as a boy in 
Illinois, or Ohio either, today. Every one 
of them went ragged and barefoot, and 
robbed birds’ nests and hooked apples, and 
made pictures of teacher on the board, and 
got mad at his mother and ran away from 
home to be Indians or pirates! “ Delin- 
quent,” every mother’s son of them, there’s 
not a particle of doubt about it, and yet— 
would any of them have been better off in 
the reform school, with Slippery Sammy and 
Murdering Matt, the boy garroter, for 
company? 

Such strange things happen in these 
juvenile courts. There was the case of the 
Brogan Woman, for instance. We called 
her the Brogan Woman in Chicago, because 
we didn’t want to tell her real name— 
though we had it on the records right 
enough, and it’s there yet to be seen by 
anyone who is really interested in the case. 

The Brogan Woman lived with her hus- 
band and four children on the West Side of 
Chicago. She was a scrubwoman—creep- 
ers” they call them in the big office build- 
ings; they creep over. the floors in -their 
draggled skirts and clean up after the 
offices are closed for business. The Brogan 
Woman wouldn’t have had to be a creeper if 
her husband had kept sober, for when he 
was not drinking he was a good workman. 
But he had been drinking for some time, and 
times were hard in the little, four-room 
frame house on the West Side. Little Katie 
was not very well; she was a delicate child 
and needed good food; the eldest boy was 
out of school—his shoes were really not fit 
to wear; and if the baby hadn’t been as 
pretty as a pink, even she would have looked 
dingy and old, her clothes were so worn and 
ragged. 

One night, just as the Brogan Woman felt 
as if she couldn’t stand it another day, her 
husband came home, sober, with his eyes 
shining. He had found a job, and he had 
promised the man who gave him the job 
that he would never take another drink 
again as long as he lived. The Brogan 
Woman was so delighted that she burst out 
crying, and then little Katie cried and so 
did the baby; but the eldest boy stood in 
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the corner and looked at his father and 
grinned sheepishly, as one man smiles to 
another over the follies of the weaker sex. 
And on the very first pay day the Brogan 
Woman cried again, for her husband came 
home as straight as a string, and he brought 
two pairs of shoes with him, one for the 
eldest boy and one for the baby—blue, with 


tassels on them. And the women in the 


Brogan Woman’s “creeper squad”’ noticed 
that she sang a queer, quavering, old- 
fashioned song at her work, and she gave 
notice to the head of the squad that she 
would not be there after that week. 

The very next night, as the Brogan 
Woman went home, still humming the 
quavering little song that had made the rest 
of the “creeper squad” laugh to hear, she 
saw a man come out of a saloon door and 
reel across the street. Her heart stood still; 
yes, it was her husband. He lurched across 
the street to the pawn-shop and he had one 
of little Katie’s blue shoes dangling in his 
hand—she could see the tassels swinging 
from where she stood. 

The Brogan Woman went crazy. She 
snatched off one of her heavy brogans and 
threw it straight through the plate-glass 
window of the saloon—and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, the Brogan Woman was 
on her way to the Bridewell in the Black 
Maria. 

She cried a good deal at Bridewell—she 
was a good deal ashamed of what she had 
done; she had never been in trouble of any 
kind before, and then she was worried about 
the children—till one of the guards at the 
Bridewell took the trouble to tell her that 
the children would be all right. 

“The juvenile court will look after them 
for you,” he said. And so the Brogan 
Woman was comforted a little. 

When she had served her sentence she 
went home. The little frame house was 
empty, her children were gone. She ran to 
the juvenile court and they told her that 
her children had been sent away—and 
when she went to the big institution to 
which the children had been sent they were 
very patient with her at first; but after 
a while, when she kept demanding to see her 
children, they told her that they would have 
her arrested if she came around bothering 
any more. And now the Brogan Woman’s 
husband is sober again—he has never 
touched a thing to drink since the day his 
wife was sent to the Bridewell. But if you 
ask the Brogan Woman anything about the 
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juvenile court, she raises her hands to 
heaven and calls down a dreadful curse on 
the day she ever heard of it. 

Still—to be quite reasonable—she really 
had no right to throw that brogan through 
the plate-glass window, had she? 

And then there was the case of the good 
old teamster and his three grandchildren. 
I can never get quite used to thinking of 
that case. 

The teamster is an American, one of the 
old-fashioned sort, blue-eyed, high-nosed, 
broad-shouldered—the same sort of man 
who used to haul the loads of wood to your 
grandfather’s place down in the country. 
He has worked for the same firm for seven- 
teen years and for fifteen of those years he 
has lived in the same house, a little four- 
room place on the Northwest Side. The 
three grandchildren lived with him and his 
old-fashioned wife. They had a comfort- 
able little place enough and there was even 
some attempt at decoration. 

There was a Johnny - creep - over - the- 
ground vine in the dining-room window; 
there was a big shell with the Lord’s Prayer 
written on it in letters so fine you could 
hardly read it, on an old-fashioned what-not 
in the corner; and there was a beautiful 
picture of the teamster and his bride as they 
looked on their wedding day forty years 
ago, enlarged and colored—you could even 
see the color of the wedding ring on the 
bride’s finger. It was just a plain, old- 
fashioned, comfortable, humble American 
home. But it wasn’t good enough for the 
teamster’s little grandchildren—too small, 
the probation officer said, and there was no 
bathroom in it. The teamster and his wife 
gave the children their baths in the wash- 
tub in the kitchen, and besides—this is the 
way it all began. 

The eldest grandchild was sweet sixteen 
and she had a complexion like a wild rose 
and pretty white teeth, and she laughed a 
good deal, and she could sing, too—and one 
day a dark-eyed stranger came to board 
next door. You could tell by the way he 
wore his clothes, and such stunning clothes, 
too, that he was no ordinary man. He 
taught the eldest grandchild some new 
songs; and one evening he took her out to 
walk and he told her that he was going far 
away, and that he would die if she did not 
come with him. 

The eldest grandchild thought it would be 
a dreadful thing to have the dark-eyed 
stranger die; so that night she put all her 
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poor little clothes into a poor little bundle, 
and ran away with the dark-eyed stranger, 
far away, to Indiana. And when they 
arrived in Indiana, the dark-eyed stranger 
taught the eldest grandchild to dance a 
little, and every evening the two of them 
vent to a little smoky hall and danced and 
sang on the little stage, and the eldest 
erandchild was not very happy, for the 
dark-eyed stranger was cross to her, because 
she would not talk and laugh with the 
strange men he brought to see her. 

So she was not so very sorry when her 
erandfather, the old teamster, came to In- 
diana and found her and took her home. 
Nobody scolded her for running away and 
everything would have gone on quite as 
usual, only that the district probation 
officer had heard all about the dark-eyed 
stranger and the eldest grandchild, and she 
came and took the children, all three of 
them, and the grandmother, down to the 
juvenile court. 

While the grandmother sat bewildered in 
the strange place, the judge sent the eldest 
grandchild to the girls’ reform school, and 
they put the little grandchildren upstairs in 
the juvenile detention home, to be kept 
under “observation,” they said. The two 


little grandchildren were very lonely at the 


detention home. The children there were 
so odd, they talked about such strange 
things, and then there were no home-made 
cookies at the detention home, and nobody 
played the fiddle in the evening, as their 
grandfather did at home, and they were very 
homesick; and one morning, when the door 
stood open, they walked out of it and ran 
away—home to grandma! 

Grandma was sitting at the window, just 
as if she knew they were coming, and she 
recognized them the minute she saw them. 
That was strange, too, for they had changed 
coats and hats with each other, and she 
caught them in her arms and kissed them 
and cried over them, and in the afternoon 
she made a batch of brand new cookies; and 
when grandfather came home at night, his 
eyes laughed when he saw them, and he 
played “My Darling Eloise” on the old 
fiddle three times, he was so happy. 

But in the morning the probation officer 
came again. “TI thought I would find you 
here,” she said. And she took the children 
down to the juvenile court and she changed 
the name on the record from “dependent” 
to “delinquent,” and she had them sent out 
to the reform school that very afternoon. 
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They are there now, with girls who have 
done wrong, and there they are likely to stay 
till they are eighteen years old, unless some- 
one should get them on “parole” and make 
them work for their board; or something 

What will become of those little girls? 
What became of the Brogan Woman’s chil- 
dren? What become of the thousands of 
children who are lost every year in the 
juvenile courts, from one end of this country 
to the other? 

Judge Pinkney, of the Chicago juvenile 
court, testified in the Chicago investigation 
that it was no part of his business to know 
what became of the children after they had 
once gone through his hands. He has 
power to take them away from their homes, 
but no power at all to get them back again, 
or even to know what has become of them. 
So Judge Pinkney testified, quite calmly, at 
the investigation, and all the professional 
philanthropists who have built up this elabo- 
rate system which leads—where?—sat in 
the courtroom and smiled their benign ap- 
proval upon the system and the exponent 
and defendant of it. 

Up, up, up goes the grand staircase, 
built with so much care by these marvelous 
architects of childish fate; truant officers the 
first step—then the probation officer—then 
the court, the hurried hearing, the confused 
telling of the confused story—the sentence 
—up, up, up the staircase rises—and then 
—the step off into the utter dark! 

You can find out everything a boy ever 
did before he went to court: where he lived, 
what school he attended, who his mother 
was, how many times he had to stay after 
school—all these things are put down on 
neat little cards. But what happened to 
him after he was taken through the court 
and adopted or paroled to this or that 
“reputable citizen’ —I defy Mr. William 
Pinkerton himself to find to his complete 
satisfaction: 

When these facts and many, many more 
like them, were brought to the attention of 
the professional philanthropists who have 
so carefully and with such excellent intent 
built up a perfect system of protection for 
the really bad children and persecution for 
the merely mischievous, they cried out, in 
righteous indignation. 

“What!” they said. “Shall we tell a 
neglectful mother where the child she has 
ill-treated has gone?” 

“Not at all,” said some of those who could 
not see what right any stranger had to decide 
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They do not know what has become of the mother 
who bore them 


the whole fate of a helpless child, merely on 
the strength of being a probation officer. 
“Such information as that should be held 
by the court, to be used at the discretion of 
the court, and you ought to make it, not 
only possible, but obligatory for the court 
which takes those children away from a bad 
environment to see to it that the child is not 
sent to a worse one.” 
“Sensationalism!”’ sniffed the professional 
philanthropist—and really those who listen 
to the cases which came out in the testimony 
at the Chicago investigation, cannot blame 
the philanthropists for calling them “sensa- 
tional.” 

If it be not sensational to learn, as we 
did learn at that investigation, that little 
girls who were sent to the juvenile court 
because their parents were too poor to take 
what the probation officer thought was 
proper care of them, were taken to a semi- 
private home and taught vices that make 
the red-light district in the most wicked city 
in the world look like the shaded walks of 
innocence itself—I’d like to know what is 
sensational. 
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Sensational! The word is mild. 

Those four white girls, for instance, who 
were sent by the juvenile court, through its 
most highly favored institution, to a negro 
in Iowa, to be so abused and ill-treated that 
they could scarcely crawl to the nearest 
neighbor to ask for help; the little boys who 
were sent to South Dakota to hold down a 
claim for an avaricious madman, and to 
starve and freeze in a dug-out there; the 
thirteen-year-old girl who was “paroled” by 
one of the most highly trusted probation 
officers, to the care of a perverted boy of 
twenty—with the result to be expected; the 
children who were locked in cells for days at 
a time in a conservative and highly ap- 
proved of home, run by highly respected 
philanthropists—if all these things be not 
sensational, why then, in the name of de- 
cency and common sense, let’s find some 
word for them that will properly describe 
them. 

In this connection it is but right to say 
that this whole investigation which brought 
to light so many interesting facts was fought 
with astonishing bitterness from the begin- 
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ning to the end by the professional philan- 
thropists, who, it might be reasonably sup- 
posed, would be more than anxious to get 
at the real truth of this whole perplexing 
business. Every professional philanthro- 
pist, bar one, in the state of Illinois, and 
every organized charity in the city of 
Chicago was stubbornly against the least 
attempt to get at the truth in this business 
of the juvenile court and its effect upon the 
children of the poor of the great city. Every 
-cintilla of evidence of any sort was pro- 
duced at that investigation, not with the 
help of the very people who should have 
:nown somewhere near the truth, but de- 
-pite their bitter and determined opposition. 

I wonder why. I shall never stop won- 
dering why. 

Is it true, as it is so often whispered, that 
there is in this country a gigantic charity 


trust, beginning with the big organizations _ 


in New York, and running out West to the 
organized charities of every big city in the 
United States? 

Do the people who rur these great organi- 
zations appoint each other to positions of 
power, and do they, therefore, stand to- 
gether in every instance, whether the fight 
made at any particular time is against any 
officer of their particular appointing or not? 

Read over the names of the great charity 
organizations of the country and among 
their prominent members you will find the 
same names again and again—East, West, 
North and South; salaried in one place, un- 
salaried in another; secretaries in one place, 
vice-president in another, treasurer in a 
third—it is a great network of allied 
interests. 

The good salaries paid to expert charity 
workers—have they anything whatever to 
do with the case? There are schools for 
charity workers now; you can’t get an im- 
portant position in charity work anywhere 
in any of the large cities unless you gradu- 
ate from these schools. The School of 
Philanthropy in Chicago charges seventy- 
five dollars for a diploma of one sort, and, 
1 believe, a lesser sum for a lesser degree— 
one attained by correspondence, perhaps. 

How to sympathize with a starving child, 
how to tell when a mother’s heart is break- 
ing, what to do with the boy who is killing 
his father as surely as if he put a dagger into 
his heart, the true degree of pity necessary 
to comfort a little, forsaken child—all these 
things are taught by rote in the schools of 
philanthropy now. It surely should be 
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well, and more than well, with our poor and 
with our children, and yet— 

Is it quite sensible to save one bad egg 
out of the dozen and spoil the other eleven 
to do it? Is it fair to break up an honest 
home just because it is a poor one, to take 
children away from a mother because she 
doesn’t keep all their stockings neatly 
darned, and to parole the young tough who 
knows how to make an effective appeal to 
the good ladies who surround the judges of 
the juvenile court, as hard-working bees 
surround a flower garden? 

What alchemy is there in wealth or social 
position that either of these possessions 
should make the narrow-minded, sour- 
souled woman a competent adviser to a 
real mother who knows more of real life and 
the real.problems of it than any mere 
looker-on, however wise, can possibly even 
try to imagine? 

“You can’t never make no bad apple 
good by puttin’ it into de barrel of good 
ones,” said an old colored woman to a little 
boy I knew once, when he wanted to play 
with some bad little boys, ‘“‘to make them 
good,” he said. When I see these profes- 
sional philanthropists so busy with the bad 
apples and so strangely indifferent as to 
what becomes of the fairly good ones, I 
wonder if no one has ever pointed out to 
them this very evident truth. 

The juvenile court has been established 
in America for twelve years. The cities 
which have had it the longest have the 
largest juvenile criminal records in the 
country. It was once the exception to see 
a child in court. Now it is the rule—the 
miserable, heart-breaking, discouraging rule! 

How far is the juvenile court and its 
system responsible for this state of affairs? 
I wish someone who really knows would 
really tell us. 

Five thousand children a year in the city 
of Chicago alone. Five thousand children 
—lost, strayed or stolen! 

They slip in through the doors of the 
juvenile court like forlorn little shadows, 
mumble their pitiful little stories in their 
terrified childish voices, look wistfully at 
the judge who hears just what some proba- 
tion officer chooses to tell him, stumble 
vaguely out again—and go—where? 

Up, up, up rises the grand staircase— 
heralded from afar as one of the greatest 
works of our modern civilization. 

Up, up, up—be careful, little feet-—you'll 
stumble—off into the dark—alone. 
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Will it be perpetual Leap Year after a while? This exciting story seems to imply as much. Timid 


bachelors are earnestly requested not to read it. 
series. 


This is the third story in our remarkable Leap Year 
In the coming issues will be Leap Year stories by Eleanor Gates and Robert W. Chambers. 
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they were desperadoes—the two of 

them. The one who stood outside 
the shadow of the black, low-lying wall 
was a brawny, sinister-looking woman 
whose age might have been fifty, or it 
might have been thirty, so deceptive was 
the countenance she bore. Her compan- 
ion, a short, heavily built creature, slunk 
farther back into the protecting shad- 
ows and betrayed unmistakable signs of 
nervousness, not to say fear. At the cor- 
ner below, a shuddering automobile purred 
its ugly song, the driver sitting far back 
in the shelter of the top, her eyes fixed 
steadily upon the two who lurked in the 
shadow of the wall that surrounded the 
almost deserted clubhouse. The woman 
who drove the car was manifestly of a sta- 
tion in life far removed from those who 
stood watch near the opening in the hedge- 
topped wall that gave entrance to the 
grounds of the Faraway Country Club. 
Muffled and goggled as she was, it was easily 
to be seen that she was of a more delicate, 
aristocratic mold than the others, and yet 
they were all of a single mind. They were 


A" a glance one would have said that 
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engaged in a joint adventure, the character 
of which could not be mistaken. 

The taller of the two women suddenly 
darted into the shadow, gripping the arm of 
her companion with a hand of iron: 

“Sh! Here he comes. Remember now, 
Brown; no faltering. He’s alone. Don’t 
lose your nerve, woman.” 

“T’m new at this sort of thing, Quinlan,” 
whispered the other, nervously. “I don’t 
like it.” 

“You’re not supposed to like it, but 
you've got to see it through just the same. 
Stand ready, and do what I told you. I'll 
take care of the rest.” 

A young man, tall and graceful, came 
swinging down the shrub-lined walk, whis- 
tling a gay little air, far from suspecting the 
peril that awaited him at the gate below. 
His cheery farewell shout to friends on the 
clubhouse veranda had been answered by 
joyous voices. It was midnight. 

“Better wait a while, old man,” someone 
had called after him. “It’s bound to rain 
cats and dogs before you get to the trolley.” 

“A little water won’t hurt me,” he had 
shouted back. “So long, fellows.” 
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Then he passed through the gate, under 
the single electric light that showed the 
way, and turned swiftly into the dark lane. 
Threatening rolls of thunder already smote 
the air and faint flashes of lightning shot 
through the black, starless sky. A gust of 
wind blew a great swirl of dust from the 
roadway, filling his eyes and half blinding 
him. As he bent his half-turned body 
against the growing hurricane, a pair of 
strong arms seized him from behind; almost 
simultaneously a thick blanket from which 
arose the odor of chloroform was thrown 
over his head and drawn tight. Shrill, 
sibilant whispers came to his ears, as he 
struggled vainly to free himself from those 
who held him. 

Someone hissed: “Don’t hit him, you 
fool! Don’t spoil his face!” 

He remembered kicking viciously, and 
that his foot struck against something hard 
and resisting. A suppressed screech of pain 
and rage rewarded this final conscious effort 
on his part. Very hazily he realized that he 
was being dragged swiftly over the ground, 
for miles it seemed to him. Then came 
what appeared to be a fall from a great 
height, after which his senses left him. 

The automobile leaped forward, swerved 
perilously at the sharp curve below the club 
gate and rushed off into the very teeth of the 
storm, guided by the firm, resolute hand of 
the woman at the wheel. 

Once, when they had traversed a mile or 
more of the now drenched and slippery 
road, the woman who drove the car in its 
mad flight—unmistakably the master mind 
in this enterprise—called back over her 
shoulder to the twain who held watch over 
the captive in the tonneau: 

“Ts he regaining consciousness? Don’t 
let him go too long.” 

“He’s all right, ma’am,”’ said the taller of 
the two ruffians, bending her ear to the 
captive’s breast. “Fit as a fiddle.” 

“Say, we'll get twenty years for this if 
we're nabbed,’ growled the burly one 
called Brown. “Kidnaping is a serious 
business” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried the woman at 
the wheel. 

“Well, I’m only telling you,” grumbled 
Brown, nervously straightening her black 
sailor. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to tell me,” said the 
driver. Her voice, high and shrill in battle 
with the storm, was that of a person of 
breeding and refinement, in marked con- 
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trast to the rough, coarse tones of her com- 
panions. 

Mile after mile the big machine raced 
along the rain-swept highway, back from 
the Hudson and into the hills. Not once 
did the firm hand on the wheel relax, not 
once did the heart of the leader in this daring 
plot lose courage. Few are the men who 
would have undertaken this hazardous trip 
through the storm, few men with the cour- 
age or the recklessness. 

At last, the car whirled into a narrow, 
almost unseen lane, and, going more cau- 
tiously over the treacherous ruts and stones, 
made its way through the forest for the mat- 
ter of a mile or two, coming to a stop finally 
in front of a low, rambling house in which 
lights gleamed from two windows on the 
ground floor. 

The two strong-armed hirelings dragged 
their still inert prisoner from the car, and, 
without a word, carried him up the walk to 
the house, following close upon the heels of 
their mistress. A gaunt old woman opened 
the door to admit the party, then closed it 
behind them. 


The Disappearance of Cuthbert Reynolds 


Two days passed before Cuthbert Rey- 
nolds, one of the most popular and one of 
the wealthiest young men in New York, was 
missed from his usual haunts, and then the 
city rang with the news that he had disap- 
peared as completely as if the earth ‘had 
opened to swallaw him in a hungry, capa- 
cious maw. 

Heir to a vast estate, unusually clever for 
one so markedly handsome, beloved by half 
the marriageable young women in the smart- 
est circles, he was a figure whose every move- 
ment was likely to be observed by those who 
affected his society and who profited by his 
position, When he failed to appear at his 
rooms in Madison Avenue—he had no 
business occupation and therefore no office 
down-town—his valet, after waiting for 
twenty-four hours, called up several of his 
friends on the telephone to make inquiries. 
Later on, the police were brought into the 
case. Then the newspapers took up the 
mystery, and by nightfall of the third day 
the whole city was talking about the 
astounding case. 

Those whilom friends who had shouted 
good-by to him from the country club ve- 
randa were questioned with rigid firmness 
by the authorities. They could throw no 
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light upon the mystery. The unusual cir- 
cumstance of his returning to town by 
trolley instead of by motor was easily ex- 
plained. His automobile had been tam- 
pered with in the club garage and rendered 
unfit for use. The other men were not go- 
ing into town that night, but offered him the 
use of their cars. He preferred the trolley, 
which made connections with the subway, 
and they permitted him to go as he elected. 

Naturally the police undertook to ques- 
tion his friends of an opposite sex. It was 
known that many of them were avowedly 
interested in him and that he had had 
numerous offers of marriage during the 
spring months of the year, all of which, so 
far as could be learned, he had declined to 
consider. As for possessing evil associates 
among women, there was no one who could 
charge him with being aught but a man of 
the most spotless character. No one, man 
or woman, had ever spoken ill of him in that 
respect. The police, to whom nothing’ is 
sacred, strove for several days to discover 
some secret liaison that might have es- 
caped the notice of his devoted friends (and 
the more devoted one’s friends are, the more 
they love to speculate on his misdemeanors) 
but without avail. His record was as clear 
as a blank page. There was not a red spot 
on it. 

Gradually it dawned upon everyone that 
there was something really tragic in his dis- 
appearance. Those who at first scoffed at 
the idea of foul play, choosing to believe that 
he was merely keeping himself in seclusion 
in order that he might escape for the while 
from the notably fatiguing attentions of cer- 


tain persistent admirers, came at last to re-’ 


gard the situation in the nature of a calam- 
ity. Eligible young men took alarm, and 
were seldom seen in the streets except in 
pairs or trios, each fearing the same mysteri- 
ous and as yet unexplained fate of the in- 
comparable Reynolds. Few went about 
unattended after nightfall. Most of them 
were rigidly guarded by devoted admirers 
of an opposite sex. It was no uncommon 
thing to see a young man in the company of 
three or four resolute protectors. 

In the meantime, Reynolds’ relatives had 
the reservoir dredged, the Hudson raked, 
the Harlem scooped, and all of the sinister 
byways of the metropolis searched as with 
a fine-tooth comb. A vast reward was 
offered for the return of the young man, 
dead, alive or maimed. The posters said 
that $100,000 would be paid to anyone giv- 
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ing information which might lead to the 
apprehension of those who had made away 
with him. The Young Women’s Society for 
the Prevention of Manslaughter drafted 
resolutions excoriating the police depart- 
ment, and advocated a wholesale rewriting 
of the law. 

The lowliest of Cuthbert’s admirers was 
Linda Blake, and the most unheralded. 
No one regarded her as a possible rival, for 
no one took the slightest notice of her. The 
daughter of a merchant princess, she was 
somewhat beyond the pale, according to 
custom, and while she was an extremely 
pretty young woman she was still shy and 
lamentably modest. As third correspond- 
ing secretary of the Spinsters’ League she 
was put upon dreadfully by four-fifths of the 
members, and seldom had a moment of her 
own in which to declare herself to be any- 
thing more than a drudge in the movement 
to establish equality among God’s images. 
She had little time for social achievements 
and but little opportunity to escape fromthe 
Spinsters’ League by the means looked upon 
as most efficacious. She loved Cuthbert 
Reynolds, but she was denied the privilege 
of declaring her love to him because she 
seldom got near enough to be seen by the 
popular bachelor, much less to speak to him 
except to pass the time of day or to hear him 
reply that his program was full or that his 
mother was feeling better. 

She had but three automobiles, whereas 
her haughty rivals possessed a dozen or 
more. 

And yet it was Linda Blake who took the 
right and proper way to solve the mystery 
attending the disappearance of Cuthbert 
Reynolds, the pet of all the ladies. 


The Mysterious House in the Hills 


Let us now return to Reynolds, whom we 
left on the threshold of that mysterious 
house in the hills back of Tarrytown. When 
he regained his senses—he knew not how 
long he had been unconscious—he found 
himself in a _ small, ill-furnished bed- 
chamber. The bed on which he was lying 
stood over against a window in which there 
were strong iron bars. For a long time he 
lay there wondering where he could be and 
how he came to be in this unfamiliar place. 
There was a racking pain in his head, a 
weakness in his limbs that alarmed him. 
Once, in his callow days, he had been intoxi- 
cated. He recalled feeling pretty much the 
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same as he felt now, the day after that 
ribald supper party. Moreover, he had a 
vague recollection of iron bars, but no such 
bed as this. 

As he lay there racking his brain for a 
solution to the mystery, a key rasped in the 
door across the room. He turned his head. 
A gas jet above the wretched little wash- 
stand lighted the room but poorly. The 
door opened slowly. A tall, ungainly woman 
entered the room—a creature with a sallow, 
weather-beaten face and a perpetual leer. 

“Where am I?” demanded he. 

The woman stared at him for a moment 
and then turned away. The door closed 
swiftly behind her, and the key grated in the 
lock. He floundered from the bed and 
staggered to the door, grasping the knob in 
his eager, shaking hand. 

“Open up, confound you!”’ he cried out. 
The only response was the fast-diminishing 
tread of heavy footsteps on a stairway out- 
side. He tried the window bars. The 
night was black outside; a cool drizzle blew 
against his face as he peered into the Stygian 
darkness. Baffled in his attempt to wrench 


the bars away, he shouted at the top of his 
voice, hoping that some passer-by—some 
good Samaritan—would hear his cry and 


come to his relief. Someone laughed out 
there in the night; a low, coarse laugh that 
chilled him to the bone. 

He looked at his watch. The hour was 
three. With his watch in his hand, he came 
to realize that robbery had not been the 
motive of those who held him here. His 
purse and its contents were in his pocket; 
his scarf pin and his gold cigarette case were 
not missing. Lighting a cigarette, he sat 
down upon the edge of the bed to ruminate. 

Suddenly his ear caught the sound of soft 
footsteps outside the door. They ceased 
abruptly. He had the uncanny feeling that 
someone was peeping through the keyhole. 
He smiled at the thought of how embarrass- 
ing it might have been. 

“Get away from there!” he shouted, 
loudly. Therecame the unmistakable sound 
of someone catching breath sharply, and the 
creaking of a loose board in the floor. “A 
woman,” he reflected with a smile. 

“Tf this is a joke, I don’t appreciate it,” he 
said to himself, looking at himself in the 
mirror. After adjusting his disarranged 
necktie and brushing his hair, he sat down 
in the low rocker to await developments. 

He had not long to wait. A resolute 
tread sounded on the stairway, and a mo- 
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ment afterward the door was thrown open 
to admit the tall, athletic figure of a very 
handsome young woman. Reynolds leaped 
to his feet in amazement. 

“Miss Crouch!” he cried, clutching the 
back of the chair. A slow flush of anger 
mounted to his brow. “Are you responsi- 
ble for this beastly trick?” he asked. 

She smiled. “I expected to hear you 
call it an outrage,” she said quietly. 

“Well, outrage, if it pleases you. 
does it mean?” 

She crossed the room and stood directly 
in front of him, still smiling. He did not 
flinch, but the light in her eyes was most 
disquieting. 

“Tt means, my dear Cuthbert, that you 
are in my power at last. You'll not leave 
this house alive, unless you go forth as my 
husband.” 

He stared at her in utter amazement. 
“Your husband? Woman, have you no 
pride?” 

“Bushels of it,” she said. 

“But, I have refused to marry you at 
least a half dozen times. That ought to be 
ample proof that I don’t love you. To be 
perfectly brutal about it, I despise you.” 

“Thanks for the confidence, but it will do 
you no good. I am not the sort of woman 
to be thwarted, once my mind and heart are 
fixed on a thing. Whether you like it or 
not, you shall be my husband before you’re 
a day older.” 

“Never!” he exclaimed, his eyes flashing. 

Before he could make a move to defend 
himself, she clasped him in her strong, 
young arms and was raining passionate 
«kisses upon his lips, his brow, his cheek. 

Weak from the effects of the chloroform, 
his struggles were futile. He would have 
struck her had there been a weapon handy. 

“Tl die before I'll marry you, Elinor 
Crouch,” he shouted, freeing himself at last. 

“We'll see about that,” she said, standing 
off to survey him the better. “T’ll give you 
until tomorrow night to submit to my de- 
mands, peaceably and sensibly. Then, if 
you are still obdurate, we’ll see what star- 
vation will do to——” 

“You wouldn’t starve me, you wretch!” 
he cried in horror. 

“Tt’s a most efficacious way of bringing a 
man to terms,” said Miss Crouch, fixing him 
with glittering eyes. 

“By Jove,” said he, shaking his head in 
despair, “I knew we’d come to this sort of 
thing if we passed that infernal law giving 
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you women the upper hand of us men.” 

“We only ask for equal rights, my friend,” 
she said. “This is the sort of thing you 
men used to do and no one made a fuss about 
it. Now it’s our turn to apply the whip.” 

“I’m blessed if I'll ever vote for another 
woman, if I live to be a million,” he growled. 

“Oh, yes, you will. You'll vote just as 
your wife tells you to vote, and there’s the 
end to that. But I can’t stand here dis- 
cussing politics with you. I give you until 
tomorrow night to think it over. A justice 
of the peace will be here to perform the cere- 
mony. You know I love you. You know 
I'll make you a good wife—a devoted, ador- 
ing wife. I am fair to look upon. I am 
rich, I am of good family. Half the men in 
town would give their boots to be in yours. 
You have but to say the word and we set 
sail this week on my yacht for a honeymoon 
trip to the ends of the earth. Everything 
that love and money can procure for you 
shall be 4 

“Stop! I will hear no more. Leave the 
room! No! Wait! Where am I?” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘ You are where no 
one will ever think of looking for you. 
Good night!” 

She turned and went swiftly through the 
door. With an execration on his lips, he 
sprang after her, only to find himself con- 
fronted by two vicious-looking women with 
pistols in their hands. With a groan, he 
drew back into the room. The door closed 
with a bang, the key turned in the lock, and 
he was alone to reflect upon the horrors of 
the fate ahead of him. 

Elinor Crouch was a beautiful girl, and an 
alluring one. Even though he hated her, he 
was forced to admit to himself that she was 
the most beautiful creature he had ever seen. 
Not once, but a hundred times, had he 
passed judgment upon her physical charms 
from a point of view obtained in his club 
window, but always there had been in his 
mind the reservation that she was not the 
sort of woman he would care to marry. 
Now he was beginning to know her for what 
she really was: a scheming Amazon who 
would sacrifice anything to appease a pride 
that had been wounded by his frequent 
and disdainful refusals to become her 
husband. 

Would she carry out her threat and starve 
him if he persisted in his determination to 
defy her? Could she be so cruel, so inhu- 
man as that? 

He was considerably relieved, after the 
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few hours of sleep that followed his interview 
with the fair Miss Crouch, to find a bounti- 
ful and wholesome breakfast awaiting him. 
True, it was served by an evil-appearing 
woman who looked as though she could have 
slit his throat and relished the job, but he 
paid little heed to her after the first fruitless 
attempts to engage her in conversation. 
She was a sour creature and given to mono- 
syllables, this Quinlan woman. 

Reynolds had been brought up to respect 
the adage concerning “a woman scorned.”’ 
He knew that women in these days are not 
to be trifled with. If Elinor Crouch set 
about to conquer, the chance for mercy at 
her hands would be slim. There was abso- 
lutely no means of escape from his prison. 
Daylight revealed a most unpleasant pros- 
pect.. The barred window through which 
he peered was fifty or sixty feet from the 
ground, which was covered with jagged 
bowlders. On all sides was the dark, im- 
penetrable forest which covers the hills 
along the Hudson. After a few minutes’ 
speculation he decided that he was confined 
in an upper chamber of the pump house 
connected with the estate. Investigation 
showed him that the bars in the window had 
been placed there but recently. 

In considerable agitation he awaited the 
coming of night, fully determined that if the 
worst came to the worst he would accept 
starvation and torture rather than submit 
to the cruel demands of Elinor Crouch. He 
would die before he would consent to become 
her husband. 


The Attempted Ceremony 


She came at nine o'clock, accompanied by 
a fat littke woman in black, who was intro- 
duced as a justice of the peace. 

“Well?” said his captor, with her most 
enticing smile. ‘Have you decided, Cuth- 
bert?” 

“T have,” said he resolutely. ‘I want to 
warn you, Elinor, that you shall pay dearly 
for this outrage. I shall ye 

“Then you consent?” she cried, her face 
aglow. 

“No! A thousand times no! I mean 

“You are wasting your breath, Cuthbert 
Reynolds,” she interrupted, a steely glitter 
in hereyes. “ Justice Snow, will you proceed 
at once with the ceremony? I will not e 

Reynolds sprang past her with the agility 
of a cat and hurled himself through the half- 
open door, hoping to find the way momen- 
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She succeeded in tripping the heavier woman, resorting to a new 
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758 When Girl 
tarily clear for a dash to liberty. Even as 
hope leaped up in luis breast it was destroyed. 

Two brawny figures fell upon him at the 
landing, and he was borne to earth with a 
fierceness that stunned him into insensibility. 

When he regained consciousness a few 
moments later, he was lying bound on the 
bed. The grim figure ‘of the redoubtable 
Quinlan sat in the rocker over against the 
door, and there was a scornful leer on her 
thin lips. 

“Bread and water for you, my laddie- 
buck,” said she, with a broad wink. ‘What 
a blithering fool you are! The finest lady in 
the land wants to make you her husband, 
and you kick up a row about it. You “ 

“You go to thunder,” said Reynolds, 
savagely. 

Quinlan laughed. 

For four days and nights he remained in 
the small, bare room. Each day brought 
his persecutor to his side, and on each occa- 
sion she went away baffled but hopeful. 
She pleaded, stormed, and threatened, but 
he held steadfast to his resolve. 

“Tl die a thousand times, you fiend, 
before I'll consent to this ceremony. Goon 
starving me, as you’ve set out todo. What 
will you have gained in the end?” 

“At least the consolation of knowing that 
no other woman shall call you husband,” she 
said vindictively. 

He was thin, emaciated, and hollow-eyed 
from lack of proper sustenance. His cap- 
tors gave him barely enough food and drink 
to keep body and soul together. Once a 
day the gaunt Quinlan brought bread and 
water to his room, and once the beautiful 
Elinor forgot her cigarettes and a bonbon 
box on leaving him in a rage. He hid the 
boxes after emptying them, cunningly real- 
izing that if he ever escaped her clutches 
the articles would serve as incontrovertible 
evidence against her. But Quinlan and 
Brown, strong and vigorous, were more than 
a match for him in his weakened condition. 
They choked him until he revealed the hid- 
ing place of the two gold boxes. Then they 
beat him cruelly. 

“Tf you tell the boss that we beat you up, 
young feller, you'll get your come-uppin’s 
good and plenty,” said Quinlan savagely, as 
he fell back exhausted in the corner. 
“You keep your mouth closed, if you don’t 
want it closed forever.” 

“Tf you have a spark of humanity in your 
soul, woman, you'll give me food,” he cried. 
“Tam dying. Have you no heart, either of 
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you? See here, I'll give each of you enough 


money to keep you in comfort for the rest of 
your lives, if you’II——”’ 

“None o’ that, Mr. Reynolds,” snapped 
“What do you take us for? 


Quinlan. 
Men?” 

“Gad, I wish you were,” he exclaimed. 
“Td thrash you within an inch of your lives 
if you were.” 

“Well, don’t go to offering us money, 
that’s all. We’re women, and we don’t sell 
out afriend. Say, ain’t you about ready to 
give in to her? You’d better say the word. 
She’ll make you the happiest man on earth. 
What’s more, you'll get a good square meal 
the minute you say you'll marry her.” 

“T wouldn’t marry her if she were the last 
woman in the world,” he cried. ‘‘Listen to 
me! Haven’t you two women husbands 
who are dear to you? Haven’t you hus- 
bands 

“They’re both in the penitentiary, curse 
’em,” snarled Brown, clenching and un- 
clenching her hands. ‘I wish I could get 
my hooks on that man of mine, that’s all.” 

“Lucky dog!” said Reynolds. 

“You bet he’s a lucky dog. I believe he 
got sent up deliberately.” 

“Well, he’s only got eight more years to 
serve, Brown,” said Quinlan. ‘‘He’ll come 
back to you for food and clothes. Then 
you can make up for all this lost time.” 

“T'll do it, all right,”’ said Brown, smiting 
the windowsill with her huge fist. Quinlan 
chuckled. 

That night Reynolds made his last stand. 
When Miss Crouch left him, he was almost 
ready to submit. Had she but known it, 
another five minutes of argument would 
have brought him to terms. Starvation 
had conquered him. 

“Tf I live till morning,” he kept repeating 
to himself in the solitude of his cell, “I'll 
give in. I can’t stand it any longer. I 
shall go mad.” 

He fell back on the bed and lay staring at 
the ceiling, a beaten wreck. Delirium was 
at hand. 

Some time during the night he was 
aroused from a fitful slumber by a sound 
at his window. The night was very dark. 
He could see nothing, and yet he knew that 
someone was there—someone who would 
help him in his final hour of despair. Strug- 
gling weakly from the bed, he dragged him- 
self to the bars. Reaching between them, 
his hand encountered the topmost round of 
aladder. Someone was ascending from be- 
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low. He could feel the supports quiver, he 
could hear the ladder creak beneath the 
weight of a living, moving body. 

A moment later, the dull outlines of a 
head and shoulders appeared in the black 
frame—the head of a woman! With a 
groan of despair he shrank back, thinking 
that the visitor was one who had come to 
torment him in some new fashion. 

“Cuthbert!’’ whispered the woman on 
the outside. “Cuthbert, dear, are you 
there? Speak!” 

He staggered to the window once more. 
Hope buoyed him up. The voice was not 
that of one of his inquisitors. It was low, 
sweet, gentle, yet quivering with anxiety. 

“Yes, yes!” he whispered. ‘“‘Who are 
you? For God’s sake, get me out of this 
place. I am dying here.” 

“Thank God, you are alive,” came the 
tense whisper from the woman. “Iam not 
too late.” 

“Who are you?” He had discovered 
that her features were rendered unrecogniz- 
able by an ugly pair of motor goggles. A 
thick veil held her panama motor hat in 
place. 

She laughed nervously, even shyly. 

“Never mind, Mr. Reynolds,” she said. 
‘Enough to say that I am here to release 
you if it is in the power of woman to do 
so.” 

“You call me Mr. Reynolds now,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“‘A moment ago it was ‘Cuthbert, 
dear.’ Who are you, oh, my deliverer?”’ 

‘You shall know in good time. How long 
have you been here?” 

“Ages, itseems. In truth, but five days. 
She is starving me to death.” 

“The fiend! Tell me, are you married 
to her?” 

“Mat”? 

“Then I shall do my best to save you.” 

He reflected. Perhaps it would be leap- 
ing from the frying pan into the fire. 

“Just a moment, please. How am I to 
know that I am bettering my position by 
accepting liberty at your hands?” 

“Q-ho! You fear that I may want to 
marry you against your will? Is that it? 
Well, the instant you are free you shall be 
at liberty to go whither you please and to 
marry whomsoever it pleases you. Is that 
fair enough?” 

“Forgive me for doubting you. But how 
are you to effect a rescue? I am guarded by 
powerful women who would make short 
work of you in combat. I can see that you 


are slight. They are huge, well-armed 
creatures. Are you x 

“Don’t worry about me,” she whispered 
eagerly. “I can take care of myself. And 
now be patient. I must leave you. I'll 
be back in a jiffy. Don’t lose heart.” 

She went rapidly down the ladder. 

Vastly excited and strangely revived, he 
awaited her return, praying that she might 
not be intercepted by the minions of Elinor 
Crouch. An hour passed. He was about 
to give up in despair, confident that she had 
been summarily dealt with by the eagle-eyed 
Quinlan, when stealthy sounds came to his 
ears from the landing outside his door. 

A key was gently inserted in the lock. 

The door opened a few inches, then swung 
wide. Instead of Elinor Crouch or her hire- 
lings on the threshold stood the lithe, grace- 
ful figure of a girl in a gray motoring suit. 
She sprang into the room. The goggles were 
no longer in evidence, but the green veil hid 
her features quite completely. 

“Quick! Follow me! I have accounted 


for the tall woman who stood guard on the > 


stairway. We must get away before the 
others discover her body.” 

“Good heavens! Have you killed her?” 

“Thopenot. Justa little tap on the head 
with this wrench, that’s all. She’ll come 
out of it all right. Hurry! I’ve got a 
couple of friends watching outside. They’ll 
give the alarm if we fail to appear at 
once.” 

“Men? Thank heaven!” 

“No! Women! What good are men at a 
time like this? Merciful— Are you going 
to faint?” 

He sank to the floor with a groan, and the 
chair clattered against the wall with a noise 
that must have been heard throughout the 
house. 

When he opened his eyes again, his head 
was pillowed on her knees and she was 
wildly whispering words of love and encour- 
agement to him. 

“My darling, speak tome. Iam here to 
save you! Oh, thank heaven! You are 
alive!” 

He looked up into the now uncovered face 
and an expression of utter bewilderment 
grew in his eyes. 

“Linda Blake!” he murmured. ‘Can it 
be possible?” His fingers tightened on her 
arm and a glad light leaped into his eyes. 

She pulled down her veil in confusion. 

“Don’t look at me,” she whispered. “I 
hope you didn’t hear what I said to you.” 
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“T heard every word, love of my life. I— 
Listen! What’s that?” He sat bolt up- 
right. 

“Someone’s coming!’’ she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet and placing herself between 
him and the door. He saw a glistening 
revolver in her small white hand. 

“Tt’s Elinor Crouch,” he whispered. 
“Heavens, how I have come to hate those 
footsteps of hers.” 

Elinor Crouch, her face pale with anger 
and apprehension, dashed into the room an 
instant later. 

Her dark eyes scarcely took in the slight 
figure of Linda Blake. They were for the 
man on the floor, and for him alone. 

“Thank heaven, you are here!” she 
cried, in a voice thrilling with relief. “I 
was afraid you might have is 

“Stand back, Miss Crouch,” interrupted 
Linda firmly. 

‘“Who—who are you?” gasped Elinor, for 
the first time granting the girl a look of sur- 
prise, but not of fear. ‘Why, on my life, 
it’s that Blake girl. So-ho! This is your 
work, is it? May I inquire, Miss Blake, 
what you are doing in my house at this time 
of night?” 

“T am not here to parley with you, Miss 
Crouch. Stand aside, please. If you at- 
tempt to stop us, I shall shoot you like a 
dog.” 

“Oh, you think you can take him away 
from me, do you? Well, we shall soon make 
short shrift of you, my excellent heroine. 
Brown! Quinlan! Here, at once!” She 
called angrily down the stairs. 

Linda smiled. “I think you'll find that 
my friends have taken care of Brown and 
Quinlan.” 

As if to prove the declaration, a ringing 
voice came up the stairway from far be- 
low: 

“Are you all right, Linda?” It was a 
woman’s voice and it was full of triumph. 
“We've fixed these two wretches down here. 
Shall we come up?” 

‘Stay where you are, girls. I can man- 
age nicely by myself, thank you,” called 
Linda. Then she turned to the infuriated 
Elinor, who had shrunk back against the 
wall, panting with rage and disappointment. 
“You'd better come with us peaceably, my 
woman,” she said coldly, still keeping the 
revolver leveled at the person of her rival. 
“Don’t make any trouble for us. If you 
show fight we'll be obliged to— Here!” 


Meets Girl 
The Fight for Cuthbert 


Elinor Crouch suddenly threw herself for- 
ward. The movement was so unexpected 
that she was upon Linda before the girl 
could fire. Twice the revolver was dis- 
charged in a vain attempt to end the strug- 
gle at its beginning, and both bullets came 
so near to hitting Reynolds that he hastily 
rolled under the bed, from which position he 
watched the contest in some security but 
with a great deal of interest. 

The combatants swayed back and forth 
across the narrow room, locked in a tight 
embrace. The Crouch woman was the 
larger and stronger, but her adversary was 
lithe and sinewy and as cool as a veteran in 
the line of battle. She succeeded in trip- 
ping the heavier woman, resorting to a new 
trick in wrestling that had just come into 
practice among athletic women, and they 
went to the floor with a crash, Reynolds’ 
rescuer on top. 

He crawled forth to assist her, keeping his 
eye on the pistol all the while. Weak as he 
was, he succeeded in sitting upon Miss 
Crouch’s head while Linda attempted to 
secure her arms with the thick veil she had 
torn from her hat. 

Just as Elinor Crouch relaxed with a 
groan of despair, two eager young women 
dashed into the room. In a jiffy, the late 
mistress of the situation was bound securely, 
hand and foot, and Linda Blake stood tri- 
umphant and lovely over her foe. 

“We'll turn you over to the police,” she 
said, smiling down upon the ghastly face of 
Elinor Crouch. 

“For heaven’s sake, spare me,” groaned 
the unhappy captive. “It was all for love, 
Cuthbert. I——” 

But Cuthbert Reynolds had already 
passed from the room, leaning feebly on the 
arm of his deliverer. 

“How did you trace me here, dear?” he 
asked as they slowly descended the stairs. 

“T found out that she was having her 
mail forwarded to the village over yonder, 
and I knew that she owned this place in the 
woods. I only had to put two and two to- 
gether, Cuthbert. You—you don’t mind if 
I call you Cuthbert, do you?” 

He pressed her arm closer to his side. 
“You are a darling, Linda. I'll marry you 
tomorrow if you say the word.” 

She kissed him rapturously. 

“It’s too good to be true,”’ she sighed. 
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bs A portrait of the Countess of Warwick in 
fancy dress costume | 
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x The Countess of Warwick, whose fame as a beauty, a philanthropist and a socialist is le °) 
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talked of great lady, in all the thereabouts, but I instantly made up 
exquisite trimness of her blue my mind to verify this seemingly 
w/e traveling costume—it had been whis- unfair statement by consulting the 
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“Peerage,” for nothing in the supple figure, 
clear smooth skin, and strangely limpid 
eyes, betrayed the fact. 

Her manner instantly took me aback—so 
simple, nay, in spite of the snow-white 
hair that adds but greater piquancy to her 
looks, so youthfully convincing—well, it 
was enough to unseat for a few moments 
even a man who had ere this encountered 
a few important personages. Here was no 
trace of the dry-as-dust, precise, “prune- 
and-prisms”’ mode we men are so liable to 
attach to our conception of the “strong- 
minded woman”’; but the delicate savor of 
a highly bred being, who involuntarily 
colors every one of her actions, fads, fancies, 
or even “doughty deeds,” with her own 
peculiar charm. 

“Much as I admire America,” said Lady 
Warwick, “there is an element, especially 
here in town, which somehow or other dis- 
turbs me, both mentally and physically. 
So much din and rush, and useless hurry 
about everything, decidedly disagrees with 
me. The railway travel is very trying 
indeed.” 

“But, permit me, Lady Warwick; is 
there not today in London, or even Paris, 
quite as much noise and hurry as here, 
especially for one who, like you, is said not to 
accord to herself a minute of freedom or ease 
between manifold tasks and heavy duties?” 

“My dear sir, do you imagine that I 
could accomplish all I do at home, were I 
not to systematize duties, pleasures, and 
personal cares? The noise and hurry of 
London, or even Paris, as you say, do not 
interfere with either my mental or physical 
well-being. But here the very air, I think, 
seems to get into one’s brain, into one’s 
blood, and prevents me, at any rate, from 
ordering and classifying my occupation. 
Now, for instance, to give you a rather im- 
portant trifle, as an example. I am sup- 
posed to be a well-dressed woman—”’ 

Here I nodded my head gravely, and 
appreciatively, gently murmuring, “Oh, 
please do not say ‘supposed’!” She 
laughed outright at this truthful compli- 
ment, but swiftly continued: 

“Nevertheless, my clothes do not grow 
upon me, and are consequently a subject 
for minute attention. You see, I never 
allow even the best of my maids to select 
the least thing I wear. Now I know I 
could not do this over here. I have no 


f\ \ intention of being didactic—perish the 


thought—but there are so few women who 
understand the real use of élégance in the 
French sense of the word, which means, 
the absolute fitness of clothes to the wearer, 
and the occasion. 

“A woman should study her lines and 
make the most of herself. She should 
dress with that which becomes her most, 
irrespective of the prevailing mode. I co 
myself. 

“Good dress is an intuition. It is a neces- 
sity for a woman to give the utmost care 
to her toilet and dress, whether she be good- 
looking or plain. 

“You will laugh, no doubt, ii I tell you 
that this scrupulousness of detail begins 
with the morning bath, delicately pre- 
pared and perfumed—no well-brought-up 
woman ever uses violent scents—the warm 
and restful bath at night, which produces 
dreamless sleep; in short, the minute care 
of the whole person! In every case—well, 
whether one is about to don tweeds, a 
riding habit, a shooting suit, court dress, 
or a-‘night rail,’ as our grandmothers used 
to say, it is always the dessous more than 
the dessus which import most. A woman, 
busy though she may be, an actress, or one 
who, like myself, has taken the whole world 
as her stage—and the poorest spots oi its 
surface, sometimes—will never hold her 
public in hand if she neglects all or any 
of those little aids to eloquence. 

“A simple, natural life is essential to 
health and beauty, and the fulfillment of 
one’s personality. Ihave seen women come 
back from ‘rest cures,’ their complexions 
ruined, their health impaired, becausé they 
were idle and unhappy. The more busy 
you are, the more you keep going, the more 
you keep yourself young,—the more you 
keep yourself up. It is the vegetating per- 
son who grows old. 

“Your American women? Oh, I have 
seen the prettiest girls in the world here in 
New York—they have beautiful skins, but 
they will ruin them by the late hours they 
are allowed to keep. You Americans are 
lavish of your wonderful resources—even 
of your physical strength and the vigor, 
vitality and beauty of your very daughters. 

“Yes,” she resumed, “my radical ideas 
have not hindered me in the working out 
of my earlier schemes, nor, for the matter 
of that, of my present ones; and pray, re- 
member that I consider them all, from first 
to last, as of primary importance. 
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The terrace and entrance to Warwick Castle. 


This historic structure, of which the view 


here given is but a small part, is regarded as more beautiful even than Windsor Castle 


“Yes, I founded the Horticultural Col- 
lege for Women, at Studley, which has 
already lessened the hitherto vain struggle 
for decent livelihood by young and fairly 
well-educated girls, who could find no place 
in the overcrowded files of stenographers, 
typists, shop assistants, or nursery govern- 
esses—poor things! Health, thewholesome- 
ness of body and mind, all rapidly improve 
in the outdoor existence my students enjoy. 
The demand for our graduates is greater 
than the supply. 

“Tamcrazy about flowers! My own sou- 
venir garden at Warwick Castle is a beauty. 
I wish you could see it. I am enormously 
proud of it, for it contains shrubs, trees, 
plants and cuttings, put into the ground by 
friends, old and new; slips from bouquets 
that I carried at court functions, both in 
Englandandabroad; seedlings brought back 
by me from every corner of Europe; vines, 
and odds and ends of verdure, gathered here 
and there, which, when I look at them, are 
like a suddenly opened book, recalling to 
mind a lifetime! I call it my ‘floral diary.’” 

“Ah!” I interrupted, thinking it at last 
incumbent upon me to put in a word, 
“how happy you must feel, to possess so 
glorious and historic a home!” 


“A glorious historic home!” she echoed, 
with a sudden frown at the panes of the 
lace-draped window that revealed our sul- 
len winter sky. 

“You must have read in my book how 
proud the Earls of Warwick always have 
been of it. I am not an Earl of Warwick, 
however, and thus may I be pardoned for 
confessing that what I prefer, of all in Eng- 
land, is Easton Lodge in Essex, with no 
stone terrace overhanging the Avon, where 
no proud and celebrated white peacocks 
follow me up and down—those poor pea- 
cocks of Warwick Castle, so frequently used 
and abused in literature. But we really 
must get on as rapidly as possible. Pass 
to the vital question you are waiting to 
ask me. 

“T can read it in your eyes, Monsieur. 
You want to know, of course, why I am 
devoting so much of my time and efforts to 
what is usually called, or rather miscalled, 
the cause of charity, which, in my opinion, 
is just pauperism. WhenI was a girl,” — 
how like “gell” the English pronunciation 
makes this word!—‘‘I gave much time to 
church and charitable work; I was already 
inclined to give my personal help to every 
wretched mite I came across. Later on— 
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A new likeness of Lady Warwick, with her two youngest children 
—Hon. Maynard Warwick, and Lady Mary War- 
wick, whose seven years just match the age 
of her own niece, the daughter of 
the Viscountess Helmsley 
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after many sad experiences, to be sure—I 
came to the conclusion that mere good- 
heartedness and open-handedness were pal- 
liatives. And this is just what led me, step 
by step, to my present faith in socialism. 
Philanthropy is humbug. And though 
believing so I nevertheless recognize, quite 
openly, that many of those friends and ene- 
mies of mine who so constantly find fault 
with my attitude in this regard are more 
or less right in their disapproval, so far as 
their judgments can go. But I am one of 
those who do not believe it quite sufficient 
to give their surplus income, and who feel 
satistied with that. This you may judge 
from my having made the pupils of all my 
schools, whether for flower-growing, needle- 
work, or what not, pay fees for their tuition, 
in order to relieve them from any feeling 
of dependence or of patronage. 

“T throw myself a great deal too en- 
thusiastically into whatsoever I undertake 
todo. To besure, some good always comes 
out of it, like gold out of a crucible; which 
makes me hope that I am right in following 
out the lines I traced for myself several 
years ago, and which I still adhere to.” 

The woman meant what she said. Meant 
it entirely. She must always have meant 
what she said, I felt sure, when I called to 
mind the splendor of her past achievements 
which remain, and will remain forever as 
gems of her crown. The Easton School of 
Needlework, which she founded years ago, 
and which has so greatly improved the con- 
dition of working-girls in many parishes 
connected with her estates. The interest 
displayed in superannuated London cab- 
men, whom, by the way, she made a point 
when in England of yearly entertaining at 
Warwick Castle, she herself driving them 
from Takeley Station to the turreted mag- 
nificence of her Gothic home, where a 
feast was prepared for them. 

In one word, I could now plainly see why 
she is credited with possessing the cleverest 
and most extraordinary of brains, a man’s 
independence never sacrificed to her fas- 
cinating femininity, and the habit of always 
saying just exactly what she likes, without 
any foolish reserve, as also of doing just 
what she pleases in an absolutely fearless 
way, without an atom of affectation or 
pose. A woman in a million, certainly. 

“Is it not strange?” she said, suddenly, 
startling me from my reflections with al- 
most a shock, “‘isn’t it strange that when 


anybody speaks of me, or to me, I should 
in a way be made to feel that Warwick 
Castle on one side, and socialism on the 
other, are hung like millstones about my 
neck? Easton Lodge holds the dearest 
place in my heart. It is the spot where my 
childhood and early youth were spent— 
an Elizabethan country house. When I 
am forced to spend the season in London, 
I invariably pass the week-ends, and more 
if I can, at Easton. I understand the 
country, in its every mood. And one of my 
pet dreams is, that when my task is accom- 
plished, when my hard work is done, I 
may retire once and for all between my own 
walls, and spend the rest of my days con- 
templating the lovely, undulating land- 
scapes about the leafy creeper-covered 
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nest, where [I first saw the light of *? 


day.” 


She suddenly stopped before me, and, ‘ 


holding out her hand, said, in an en- 
tirely different tone: “I am glad to have 
met you.” A dimple showed on each 
of her smooth cheeks, and she added: 
“Remember my advice to your young 
American beauties. Continued and con- 
tinual care for small detail, much exer- 
cise, and plenty of water, inside and 
out.” 

Somehow or other I found myself, within 
the door, bowing my adieux to the most 
gracious and interesting of women. Within 
a few hours she was on the broad Atlan- 
tic, returning to her historic home, to her 
husband and children. Her elder son, 
Lord Brooke, of whom she is exceedingly 
proud, was the youngest officer in the 
Boer war, having left Eton College to 
follow General French to South Africa. 
Though but twenty-nine years old at the 
present time, Lord Brooke has already 
had a distinguished career as a soldier and 
war correspondent. The elder daughter 
of Lady Warwick is the Viscountess Helms- 
ley, the wife of the Earl of Feversham, 
and has three children of her own, the 
eldest, a girl of seven, being of the same 
age as Lady Warwick’s youngest child, 
little Lady Mercy Warwick. The third 
of Lady Warwick’s children is a hand- 
some boy of fourteen, the Hon. Maynard 
Warwick—his mother’s name having been 
Frances Evelyn Maynard. And so in this 
domestic, yet romantic, setting we will 
for now take leave of the beautiful Count- 
ess of Warwick. 
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Louise Marshall stopped and looked for a moment at the group. -Her figure drooped and 
her lips twitched nervously. But her eyes met her husband's steadily as she spoke: 
“I’m a bit tired, dears, and think I will go upstairs. You girls stay and 
16 _ chat with your father a while. It will do you both good” 
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When a girl finds out her mistake immediately after marriage there are two courses open 
io her—one of silence and sham, which leads to certain misery; and one of frankness, which 
is seldom chosen. Could Louise Marshall have made a wiser choice? 


The words strike straight home. 

And to nothing do they apply 
more trenchantly than to our theories and 
teachings with regard to marriage. Were 
we more honest, there might be fewer 
weddings, but there would also be fewer 
divorces. 

The woman who “brought up” Louise 
Morton had no such iconoclastic ideas. 
She was one of the women who had, all her 
life, called a spade ‘“‘an agricultural imple- 
ment.” To her, delicacy and what she 
termed modesty were the requisites to 
morality and decency—whether they were 
true or false. Left a widow with an only 
daughter, she had trained this daughter as 
if she were preparing her for the life of a 
nun. When the girl married, bore a child, 
lost her husband, and died, the mother took 
the orphaned grandbaby to her lonely 
heart and held her close there, figuratively, 
until a man of whom she approved, because 
she liked his bearing and manners toward 
herself, and with whom the unsophisticated 
girl had fallen in love, asked the devoted 
grandmother to give her darling into his 
keeping. 

It would be untrue to say that the grand- 
parent did not shrink from parting with her 
grandchild, but the feeling of grief was not 
unmixed with one of relief that the responsi- 
bilities which she had carried alone for so 
many years were to be shared by another, 
and that the girl’s future happiness was 
assured. That is the way some parents and 
guardians think of the marriage of their 
charges—especially to men who can provide 
comfortably for them. “They lived hap- 
pily forever after” is their idea of the finale 
to girlhood, courtship, and marriage. The 
man or woman who knows life may be par- 


* On greatest sin as a people is sham.”’ 


doned the cynical smile caused by this con- 
viction of the idealist. 

Mrs. Phelps was such an idealist, and she 
talked much to Louise of the romance of 
love and marriage, the union of two souls, 
the merging of two individualities into one 
perfect whole where there would be mutual 
affection, trust, and comprehension. And 
Louise, talking with the man who had been 
won by her fresh young beauty and girlish 
innocence, told him of these theories. As 
Tom Marshall was a man of the world, he 
was glad that his soon-to-be bride knew 
nothing of the life that he knew, and, to 
humor her, he expressed his agreement with 
all her views of the existence they were to 
lead together. He wanted a wife who was 
as innocent and guileless as a baby, he told 
himself. And, he added, few women were 
like that in these days. A man might be 
what he pleased; the girl he married should 
be the peach from which none of the bloom 
had been brushed. 


Louise Morton’s matron of honor was 
driving home with her husband after having 
seen the bridal pair hurried off in the car- 
riage that was to bear them to the station. 
Of course, the departure of the newly 
wedded couple was accompanied by a volley 
of confetti and old shoes, while maidens, 
too modest to suggest that marriage was 
even remotely connected with the perpetua- 
tion of the species, showered the blushing 
bride with rice, the emblem of prolificacy. 
We do not look below the surface in dealing 
with marriage and its customs. The matron 
of honor leaned back in her carriage with an 
audible sigh that made her husband look at 
her solicitously. 

“‘What’s the matter, dear?” he asked. 
“Are you tired?” 
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“No,” she replied, “I was just thinking 
of Louise’s face during the ceremony this 
evening. It was so happy that it actually 
frightened me. You know, she is one of the 
women who regard marriage as a sacrament. 
She looked tonight as if the door into 
heaven were opening before her.” 

“T am sorry,” muttered the husband. 

“Why?” asked his wife. 

“Because,” was the response, “I know 
Tom Marshall. He is of the earth, earthy. 
I fear his wife will later see the door open- 
ing into a certain locality that is supposed 
to be the antipodes of heaven.” 

““We will never know it if she does,”’ said 
the woman softly. ‘‘ Poor little Louise!” 

“Yes,” echoed her husband, “poor little 
Louise!” 


And yet, when the Marshalls had been 
married for a year, they seemed to the out- 
side world to be happy. The disillusions 


that had come had been received by the 
wife dumbly. Even her husband did not 
suspect the inward shudder with which she 
saw the ideal changed for the actual, the 
romance for the reality. A man takes such 
things as a matter of course—perhaps be- 


cause he has been reared along sensibie, 
honest lines. A girl—unless her mother has 
been a very wise and a very brave woman— 
thinks that her married life will be a per- 
petuation of the days of courtship. One of 
Louise Marshall’s strong characteristics 
was loyalty to what she loved, so at first 
she would not admit, even in thought, that 
her husband fell short of her pre-nuptial 
estimation of him. She had much to occupy 
her thoughts and hands, for there was her 
new home to settle, and her own and Tom’s 
friends to welcome there, and the bridal 
calls to return. And by the time the novelty 
of these experiences had begun to wear off 
her baby was coming, and again she was 
looking into the door of heaven. All the 
happy anticipation of motherhood of which 
she had read and heard was hers. She 
fashioned the tiny garments as she would 
have embroidered an altar-cloth, and met 
the anguish of birth as a martyr might en- 
dure the suffering that would admit him to 
glory. When she awoke from the uncon- 
sciousness following the pain and found her 
tiny baby lying beside her, she smiled wanly 
at her husband. 

“T once réad,” she whispered, “about 
helping God find a soul in the dark, and that’s 
what I have been doing. But I’ve found it.” 


Tom Marshall was glad that she was 
happy and safely through her trial. Away 
down in his heart there lurked a shadow of 
disappointment that the baby was a girl. 
“But it’s a fine kid,” he acknowledged 
to the doctor. “And perhaps the next one 
will be a boy.” 

When he said as much to his wife, she 
looked at him with wondering eyes. “I 
cannot understand,” she said faintly, ‘how 
any woman can dare go through such an- 
guish twice.” 

Yet, two years later, when the second 
baby was coming, she wrote to her grand- 
mother—now living in her old home in the 
South—telling her of the approaching 
event, and hoping that the elderly woman 
would try to be as contented as she was at 
the prospect. “Children are all that makes 
life worth living,” she wrote. But, on re- 
reading the letter, she erased a part of the 
sentence and wrote in its stead, ‘‘ Children 
are among the things that make life worth 
living.” Even her grandmother must not 
suspect the truth. 

When the second little girl was a month 
old the nurse left, for Louise was able to be 
up and about. She did not confess to doctor 
or nurse how weak and “shaky” she felt. 
She would get up, she determined, so that 
she could take care of Constance, the older 
baby, herself. She was not satisfied when 
the little one was out of her sight. She 
would not trust any ignorant, perhaps 
coarse, servant with her child. Since her 
marriage she had grown morbidly sensitive 
with regard to all things that were not re- 
fined, or that were vulgar or common. She 
did not suspect that this view was but the 
natural result of the training which she had 
received in youth, a training that had kept 
her so ignorant of the plain facts of life that 
when she learned of them each bit of know]l- 
edge which she gained came to her as a dis- 
tinct shock that left her supersensitive and 
quivering. She must, she told herself, at 
all hazards keep her daughters from ever 
suffering as she was suffering. As long as 
she lived she would shield them from the 
evils in the world. Therefore, no nurse 
should teach them erroneous ideas. To the 
pure, all things were pure, and her children 
should be pure in thought and heart. Each 
of them should be such a happy, unsuspi- 
cious girl as she had been, nor, if she could 
prevent it, should they have such an awak- 
ening as hers. If marriage was always like 
this, they should not marry. 
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So, prompted in all her dealings with her 
children by her belief in their need of her 
personal care, she took charge of her babies 
as soon as the nurse left. On the first night 
that she was alone with Ruth, the second 
child, her husband told her he was going to 
the club. He explained that, during her 
illness, he had 


drinking to the baby’s health and he drank 
with them. He found it good to get with 
men again, and wondered how some fellows 
seemed satisfied with the company of one 
woman most of the time. Then he remem- 
bered that Louise was waiting for him at 
home, and he looked at his watch. It was 
after midnight. 


not had the 
heart to mingle 
with any of his 
friends, but to- 
night, unless she 
objected seri- 
ously, he would 
like to run out 
for a smoke and 
a game of cards. 
Louise hid the 
consternation 
which. she- felt, 
and answered 
colorlessly. 

“Of course 
you must go if 
you wish to,” 
she said. “But 
as I am not very 
strong I hope 
you will not be 
out late. Imight 
need you.” 

“Maggie is at 
home,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Yes,” she 
assented, “but 
when one maid 
does all the work 
it is hardly fair 
to disturb her 
rest at night.” 

“That’s true,” 
agreed Tom 
good-naturedly, “but I feel blue this evening 
and want to get away. It’s been lonely here 
with you sick so much lately.” 

“Tt’s a bit lonely to-night for me, too,” 
she reminded him gently. 

“Ah, yes, but you have your baby,” he 
replied. 

“She is your baby, too,” she asserted, 
with a little quiver in her voice. Then she 
tried to laugh. ‘Go out, Tom, if you want 
to. I will get on all right, I think.” 

Tom Marshall meant to come home 
early, but a number of his friends were at 
the club, and most of them insisted on 


“Waiting for me, eh?” he said. “Goin’ to kiss me or 
scold me? . . . Let’s kiss and make up” 


One of the men 
suggested that 
they start for 
home, and Tom 
left the club 
with a member 
who lived near 
him. He stum- 
bled as he went 
up the steps of 
his house, and 
his fingers fum- 
bled so when he 
tried to fit the 
key in his front 
door that his 
friend took it 
from him and 
turned it in the 
lock. 

“Go upstairs 
softly, Tom,” he 
warned him, “or 
you will wake 
your wife.” 

“And what if 
I do!” asserted 
the husband, 
more loudly 
than was nec- 
essary. “I’m 
master in this 
house!”’ 

He slammed 
the door behind 
him. Louise, 
lying awake after several hours of wretched 
nervousness, heard it all. She also heard 
him start to come upstairs, and the banister 
creak as he leaned heavily against it. 
Springing up, she slipped on her bed-shoes 
and wrapper, and went to the head of the 
stairs. Her husband, near the top, staggered 
against the wall and looked at her with a 
foolish smile. 

“Waiting for me, eh? Goin’ to kiss me 
or scold me?” 

She turned sick as he came toward her. 
His lips had the loose, uncontrolled look so 
often seen on the mouth of a drunken man, 
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his eyes were heavy and glazed, his face was 
flushed, and he talked with elaborate delib- 
eration, although with a slight lisp and a 
slurring of words. His wife had seen him 
before when she thought that he had taken 
a glass too many, but never when he looked 
like this. 

“Tom,” she said in a hoarse whisper, 
“‘you’ve been drinking too much!” 

He frowned. ‘‘That’s a nice way to wel- 
come a man home, isn’t it? I tell you I’ve 
only had a couple of drinks. You're infer- 
nally suspicious, that’s the matter with you!” 

He started toward their room, the room 
in which both of the babies slept, but she 
laid her hand on his arm. He looked at her 
and gave a short laugh, then threw his arms 
about her and drew her to him roughly. 

“Confound it, but you’re pretty with all 
that hair hanging around your face! You 
ought to keep it that way all the time! I 
say, old girl,” holding her at arm’s length 
and looking at her with a maudlin smile, 
while tears reddened his eyes, “‘don’t get 
mad at me! Let’s kiss and make up!” 

He tried to draw her toward him again, 
and his hot, liquor-laden breath seemed to 
scorch her face. With a gesture of loathing, 
she shrank from him. 

“No, no!” she gasped. “If you have a 
spark of decency in you, don’t touch me 
again! You will make me hate you!” 

She turned quickly toward the small 
room in which the nurse had slept while she 
was with them. “Here,” she said hastily, 
“is a bed all ready for you. Let me help 
you undress.” 

The warmth of the house was beginning 
to have its effect on the man’s brain, and 
he was too stupid to argue. He sat down 
on the side of the bed while his wife took 
off his coat and unfastened his collar and 
necktie. Then he pushed her aside and 
pulled himself to a standing posture. 

“Tm going to sleep in my own bed, 
Louise,” he affirmed, ‘“‘I won’t stay in here.” 

“Then the babies and I will have to sleep 
in this small room,” she said. 

“You’re too good to stay near a fellow 
that’s had a drink, eh?” he sneered. 

“No,” she replied calmly, “but my little 
daughters are.” 

The bed looked inviting to the drowsy 
man, and he started toward it, then stopped 
and glanced at the door of his own room. 
“Aren’t you going to let me kiss the babies 
good-night?” he quavered with a silly whim- 
per. 
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“No,” said his wife firmly. Then, as he 
sat down on the side of the bed, she stooped 
and unfastened and removed his shoes. 
The action roused him for a moment to a 
sense of fitness, and he caught her hand and 
kissed it. 

“Don’t do that!” he exclaimed. ‘‘That’s 
no work for you! I'll get undressed all 
right. You go to bed.” 

With a muttered good-night the wife 
went into her own room and shut the door. 
Very softly, that her husband might not 
hear her, she turned the key in the lock. 
Then, staggering almost as badly as he 
had done, she entered her dressing room 
beyond and washed her face and hands, 
scrubbing with feverish intensity the spot 
on her hand which the hot and flabby lips 
had kissed. As she lay down on her bed 
her tiny baby stirred and whimpered. With 
a passionate movement she snatched the 
child from the crib and pressed it to her 
breast. 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!” she mur- 
mured, “‘my poor little woman-child! If it 
were not for my children I would get out of 
it all!” And then she whispered the only 
prayer that had come to her mind that 
night, “Lord, let me live until they need 
me no more, until I have taught them to 
hate the things that I loathe, until I have 
made them believe in things as they should 
be, not as they are!” 

And with this petition for greater attain- 
ment in sham and deception on her lips, 
the exhausted wife and mother fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

As years went on Tom Marshall never 
interfered in the training of his daughters. 
He loved them and petted them. In return 
for an uncritical and over-indulgent devo- 
tion they gave him warm affection. “Dad 
is such fun!” they would say as they grew 
older. ‘He is always in a good humor.” 
True to her determination to spare her 
daughters the knowledge of the sins from 
which she shrank, the mother fostered in 
them a belief in their father’s goodness. 
If, once in a while, he took a glass too much, 
she never let them suspect it, and he, as 
willing as she to preserve their respect for 
him, rarely drank until the children were 
safe in their beds at night. He was never a 
hard drinker, but his wife, when she mar- 
ried him, had believed that he hated liquor 
as she did. 

Still, even her most intimate friends did 
not suspect that there were more thorns in 
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her lot than in that of the average wife and 
mother. ‘‘Perhaps there are not,” she 
would muse. “Perhaps all men are like 
that.” Then her reason would insist that 
this was not so. She had made a mistake, 
she acknowledged to her inner self, in marry- 
ing aman whose ideals did not coincide with 
hers. She had taken too 

easily his assurances that 

they did. She 

should have waited 

longer and tested 

him thor- 

oughly. Then she 

might have sus- 

pected the sen- 

suality, the touch 

of brutality that 

lurked in his 

nature. If the 

time ever came 

when her 

daughters fan- 

cied themselves 

in love she 

would make 

them under- 

stand that 

marriage with 

a man who did 

net believe as 

they believed, 

who did not 

scorn coarse- 

ness, who did 

not look at life 


‘from the pure, 


romantic side, 
was certain 


misery. She ‘You're jealous!” retorted theman. ‘And it makes 


“Tt is the kind of training that you had,” 
mused Tom Marshall. “Do you think it 
fitted you for what was before you?” 

“My training was not to blame for what 
came later,” she began, then checked her- 
self. After a moment of silence her husband 
said, doubtfully, 

“Perhaps you know best what 
girls need, but that kind of teach- 
ing, without knowledge of 
things as they are, would 
ruin a boy.” 

“Thank God I 
have none!’’ she 
ejaculated fervently. 

It was on Christ- 
mas Eve of that 
year that Louise 
Marshall, coming 
suddenly into the 
drawing room, 
found her hus- 
band standing 
under the mis- 
tletoe he had 
just hung, his 
arm about the 
waist of the 
pretty gover- 
ness who had 
lived with them 
for the past two 
years. The sur- 
prised pair tried 
to laugh, and the 
girl caught Mrs. 

Marshall’s hand 

and begged her 

not to be angry. 
“It was all in 


would teach you angry to have me enjoy the society of any other fun, really!” she 
them that to woman. Dont make so much of a trifle” explained. “But 


marry without 

such soul harmony as she described to 
them was to degrade body and soul, and 
crush all the finer instincts of one’s nature. 

Once her husband suggested tentatively 
that she might be making a mistake in the 
training of her girls. “Constance is sixteen 
and Ruth fourteen,” he reminded her, “and 
they know just about as much of life and 
its problems—yes, and its facts—as they 
did when they were born.” 

“They know all that is needed,” she said 
defiantly. ‘They know enough to hate a 
lie, to tell the truth, to shun vulgarity, and 
to love God. That will carry them pretty 
safely through the world.” 


it was a silly thing 
to do. I did not think twice about it.” 

In a moment the wife had collected hir 
wits and resumed her usual manner. ‘I 
understand,”’ she assured the embarrassed 
girl, “that at Christmas everybody kisses 
everybody else.” And _ she tried to 
laugh. 

“Of course!” said her husband, as he 
stooped.to kiss her. Her hands closed upon 
each other in a sudden grip, but nobody was 
looking at her hands. : 

Later, when alone with her husband, 
Louise asked for an explanation. 

“Why, Miss Drayton told you how it 
happened and that it was just a joke,” de- 
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clared Tom Marshall easily. “Don’t make 
so much of a trifle!”’ 

“Tt is no trifle, Tom,” urged his wife. 
“For some time I have been uneasy when 
I saw your attentions to that girl, but I 
chided myself for being suspicious, and 
persuaded myself that you would stop 
short of familiarity. But you didn’t. How 
can you do such things!” 

“You're jealous!” retorted the man. 
“And it makes you angry to have me enjoy 
the society of any other woman!” 

“T am not jealous,” affirmed his wife, 
coldly. “But if you must risk your own 
reputation, why smirch that of a decent 
young girl, too?” 

“Well, if you must know,” he said, with 
an attempt at a laugh, “when a woman is a 
bit in love with a man it is rather hard for 
him to get out of paying her some little at- 
tentions, and—” 

His wife sprang to her feet and confronted 
him, her eyes flashing. “For heaven’s 
sake,” she exclaimed, “don’t make me de- 
spise you as well as distrust you! Any man 
who says that a woman cares so much for 
him that he cannot avoid being dishonor- 
able in his dealings with her is a cad; any 
man who says such things of a woman years 
younger than he—for this one is hardly 
more than a girl—is acur! You have taken 
advantage of the fact that she is in your 
house to pay her attention and to flatter her 
until you have turned her head, and now 
you throw the blame on her!” 

Tom Marshall shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed again coarsely. ‘‘ Well, if she didn’t 
like it I wouldn’t do it!” he insisted. 

“My heavens!” ejaculated his wife. 
“Are men like that? Is that the way they 
talk of women—of decent, pure women?” 

Again her husband laughed. “Your 
ignorance of men and of women is colossal,” 
he sneered. 

“T know many good women, and I know 
myself,” she affirmed stoutly, “and I know 
—you!” 

“T hear the sneer in that last sentence, 
my lady!” exclaimed the angry man. “And 
Isuppose you think I deserve it! You ex- 
pected to marry a man who was a creature 
of your imagination, a kind of Sir-Galahad- 
Lord-Fauntleroy who would think only of 
his soul and never of his body. And be- 
cause you didn’t find me that kind you feel 
that you have fallen into the clutches of a 
brute and a beast. I’m a mere man, that’s 
all I am—do you hear? No better and no 


worse than hundreds of other husbands 
whose wives think they are pretty lucky 
to be so comfortably married. You say 
you know yourself, and I suppose you think 
you do. So do I, and I know you are the 
coldest bit of humanity that ever lived; 
without feeling, except along the high and 
lofty lines laid out by yourself—and ideals 
no mortal man could live up to. Perhaps 
if you were a bit different I might be, too! 
There! take that or leave it as you please!” 

He flung himself from the room, while 
she stood white and shaken. Yet ten min- 
utes later, when Ruth came to the door to 
ask if it was not time to go down and light 
the tree, the mother said cheerfully: “Yes, 
tell your father that we are all ready for 
him. Call Miss Drayton, too.” And, as 
the child obeyed, the woman strengthened 
her faltering will by the thought, “It is for 
the children’s sake!” 

It was for their sake, too, that, a week 
later, she dismissed the governess of whom 
they were fond. The two girls had never 
gone to school. Their mother, herself, had 
conducted their studies until two years ago, 
when she had engaged a resident governess 
of whose principles and refinement she 
thought she might be confident. That this 
girl had carried on a flirtation—she thought 
of it as only that—with a married man, was 
a sad surprise to her. She did not believe 
Miss Drayton appreciated the risk that she 
was running, but, nevertheless, she was not 
the person to be in charge of young, im- 
pressionable girls. They were bright, ob- 
servant creatures, argued their mother. 
She could not be too careful about their im- 
mediate associates. So Miss Drayton went, 
and in her place was installed an older and a 
plainer woman. “She will be safe,” thought 
Louise Marshall, shuddering as she appre- 
ciated what the admission implied. 

As the months passed she watched her 
husband more closely, and, with her whole 
nature, shrank from his weaknesses and 
from what she now began to fear were his 
gross sins. Looking at her girls, she won- 
dered that she had been able through all 
these years to guard life and speech so care- 
fully that they suspected none of their 
father’s inconsistencies and sins. In spite 
of her distrust of him she felt at times a 
throb almost like gratitude to him for help- 
ing her conceal from his children all knowl- 
edge of his doubtful habits. She was not 
jealous nor resentful of the fact that his 
daughters loved him, for she knew that he 
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showed them only the gentle, the attractive 
side of his nature, the side she had seen 
when she, too, was but a girl. She was sure 
that if in the future the time should come 
that a rumor against their father should 
reach his children they would meet it with 
indignant denial. Nobody but herself 
could convince 

them of any evil f 

in the parent who 
had always been 
indulgent and 
considerate of 
them. And she, 
his wife, would 
never tell them 
the painful truth 
—never! 

People have a 
way of declaring 
that there are 
certain courses 
that they would 
never pursue, 
and of finding 
themselves sud- 
denly confront- 
ed by conditions 
that put a new 
face upon these 
resolutions. 
Such a time 
came to Louise 
Marshall a year 
after the Christ- 
mas when she and 
her husband had 
quarreled about 
Miss Drayton. 


explained to him that her husband was out 
of town. 

“Yes,” assented the unsuspicious rela- 
tive, “I knew that he was away yesterday, 
for I caught a glimpse of him lunching at 
the Bellevue-Stratford when I was in Phila- 
delphia, but I thought it likely that he was 

coming home last night.” 

Louise suppressed the start of astonish- 
ment that threatened to betray her. It 
was almost twilight, and her visitor 

did not notice the sudden pallor 
that swept over her face. 

“TI know,” she said 
steadily, “that he meant 
to lunch there. 
Did you have 
any talk with 
him?” 

“No,” replied 
her caller, “I 
was in a hurry, 
and he seemed 

much engaged 
in chatting 
with that nice 
little governess 
of yours. What 
is her name, by 
the way? It 
has escaped my 
memory.” 

Louise mois- 
tened her dry 
lips. “Miss 
Drayton,” she 
said unfalter- 
ingly. 

“Oh, yes! 


Tom announced “fJaye you in all the time we've been married given When I saw 
one morning that je @ spontancous caress?” he asked. “Have you them I jumped 
his sister in Bal- egy of your own accord put your arms around my — to the conclusion 


timore had writ- 
ten asking him to 
run on to see her, and that he had decided to 
go on the following day, Friday. His wife 
approved cordially of the suggestion. It 
would do him good, she said, to have a day 
or so with a member of his own family who 
loved him as much as did his only sister. 
To herself she acknowledged that she was 
glad to know that, during Tom’s absence, 
he was to be in such safe company. He 
went as planned, assuring Louise and the 
girls that he would be with them again on 
Monday evening. 

On Sunday afternoon a cousin of Tom 
Marshall’s called at his house, and Louise 


neck and said, 


that the girls 
might be staying 
down there, also,’’ said the cousin. 

“No,” replied the wife, “they were here. 
But Iasked Tom totake Miss Drayton out to 
luncheon, as I hadamessage tosendher. She 
has not been well, and has been visiting rela- 
tives in Philadelphia for some weeks. I hope 
the little diversion did the poor girl good.” 

A few minutes later, left alone, the trem- 
bling woman eyed her white face in her mir- 
ror. “How could you do it?” she gasped 
to her image. “How could you lie like that 
for a man you don’t love?” Her eyes filled 
with slow tears. “It was for the children!” 
she whispered. 


‘T love vou’?” 
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Tom returned as expected on Monday 
evening. His wife had bought tickets for a 
lecture which she wished the gitls to attend, 
and to which the governess accompanied 
them. The mistress of the house was thus 
alone by eight o’clock. She had planned 
for this, as she would prefer that there should 
be nobody else at home when her husband 
returned. It was half-past eight when she 
heard his latch-key turn in the lock. She 
sat in the library while he closed the front 
door, hung his hat and coat on the rack, 
and came down the hall to the room 
in which she waited. Then she rose 
to meet him. He started slightly at sight 
of her. 

“Why, Louise! I was wondering where 
you all were. Didn’t you hear me come in? 
Where are the girls?” 

He spoke unembarrassedly, and, as his 
wife looked at him, she wondered if long 
practice had accustomed him to such self- 
confidence. 

“The girls are out with Miss Belden,” she 
replied. “They are at a lecture.” 

“Oh, I see; but aren’t you going to kiss 
your husband when he comes back after 
such a long trip?” he asked smilingly. 

She did not move. “Baltimore is not 
very far away,” she remarked, “and Phil- 
adelphia is still nearer.” Ned Marshall saw 
you in Philadelphia on Saturday with Miss 
Drayton. That is all I know. But that 
is enough. You told me you were going to 
your sister’s; you went to Philadelphia. I 
do not know where you stayed, but I do 
know that you lied to me, and that you 
were with a woman with whom you have 
already had a love affair.” 

The man’s face was dark, and the veins 
. stood out on his forehead, but he did not 
raise his voice as he asked, “‘ Well, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“You don’t attempt to make any explan- 
ation?” Her question was very low. 

“Why should I? You know enough to 
warrant you in believing that I have been 
unfaithful to you, although you can’t prove 
it. See here, Louise, we may as well un- 
derstand each other here and now. You 
think you were cheated when you married 
me—well, I was cheated, too!”’ 

The woman paled. “TI have done my best. 
I have taken care of your home and your 
children, and I have been a faithful, hon- 
orable wife.” 

The man sprang to his feet and towered 
above her. “Yes, and you seem to feel that 
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that’s all there is to marriage—to keep the 
house clean, to care for the children, and to 
be strictly moral! Have you in all the time 
we’ve been married given me a spontaneous 
caress? Have you ever of your own accord 
put your arms around my neck and said, 
‘I love you’?”’ 

“T have never repulsed your demonstra- 
tions of—affection,’”—she hesitated at the 
word—* except,” her voice dropped, “when 
you have been—drinking.” 

“ And do you think that’s all a man wants 
—a passive submission to his kisses, an en- 
forced endurance of his love?” 

“T think that love is shown in the life, not 
in sudden outbursts and demonstrations,” 
insisted the woman. “But you and I do 
not look at things in the same way. I 
learned that soon after our marriage, and it 
altered the whole world for me.” 

Her tone was tense. She had risen to her 
feet, and the two faced each other. There 
was silence for a minute, then the wife spoke, 

“T would bear it all for years to come— 
for my children’s sake—but now that you 
are openly unfaithful to me I can stand it 
no longer.” 

For the second time the husband hurled 
his question at her, “‘ What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“T am going to leave you.” 

“And what about the girls?” he queried. 
The excitement suddenly left his manner. 
He eyed her calmly, calculatingly, like a 
person who was sure of his ground. 

She looked at him in astonishment. “I 
shall take them with me, of course,” she 
declared. “The law would give them to 
me, anyway,—and when they know the 
truth they will want to go with me.” 

“Who’s going to tell them everything?” 

“T shall!” she affirmed. “You needn’t 
try to stop me!” 

“T shan’t try to stop you,” he said slowly, 
steadily. ‘But before you make that de- 
cision I have something to say to you. Sit 
down again, please; you look tired.” 

With her eyes fixed on his as he stood 
above her, she sank again upon the divan, 
her fingers interlocked, her face drawn and 
white. The man folded his arms and, as 
he talked, made no gesture. His self-pos- 
session, if assumed, was wonderful. 

“Louise, you may, as you say, tell your 
children all, but I want to remind you what 
that ‘all’ will be. Your teaching, year in 
and year out, repeated over and over, has 
been, briefly, that the soul is all, the body 
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its servant; that all decent women shun 
fleshly appetites and seek soul-harmonies; 
you have told them nothing of marriage 
except that it is a sort of earthly paradise 
in which two pure mortals wander hand in 
hand, and that those who enter it without 
love sin against God and their own souls; 
you have warned them that the woman who 
marries a man who does not regard marriage 
as she does coarsens her whole being by 
sinking to his level. You acknowledge that 
these are pretty nearly the doctrines you 
have instilled into them, don’t you?” 

The listener bowed her head. ‘“‘ They are 
what I believe. That I have not found life 
what I think it should be would not justify 
me in lowering the standards by which I 
want my children to live.” 

“That is your way of putting it,” said the 
man. ‘‘My way would be that since you 
have found out that some things are shams, 
it would be well to prepare your children 
for the same discovery.” 

“The things that I have taught them are 
not shams!” began the wife eagerly, but 
her husband stopped her. 

“Wait a moment, please, until I finish. 
You agree that you have declared all of 
these things which you call facts to your 
daughters. Now you propose to inform 
them that the man, whom you have told 
them was a good man, was all the time 
had, and that you have known it; that: he 
is coarse and sensual, and yet that you 
have lived with him, as his wife, mind 
you!—for almost twenty years. What 
explanation will you give them of that? 
For children of their age and with their 
training cannot understand what you call 
the mother-love that would sacrifice truth 
and purity for the sake of the beloved ob- 
ject! How will you explain all this? For, 
mind you, if you leave me, and take my 
children with you, J shall tell them the bru- 
tal facts as J know them—that you have 
all along known what I am and that you 
have lived with me in spite of your high- 
flown theories; that you have lied again and 
again to them about me, and that, in fact, 
you have not lived up to one of the doc- 
trines you have taught them.” 

The woman sat looking at him, incredu- 
lously. She was deathly pale. She stretched 
out her hands to him appealingly. 


“Tom, you couldn’t do that, you wouldn’t 
do that! Have you no pity,.no gratitude, 
when you remember all that I have endured 
for you?” 

But the man did not take her hands in 
his. ‘‘You endured it for the children, 
Louise, not for me. You know perfectly 
well that had you not had them you would 
have left me. But J love them, too, and I 
propose to fight fire with fire. I shall not 
disgrace them publicly, I promise you, as 
long as they are under my roof and protec- 
tion. But if you attempt to take them 
from me they shall know just why you are 
doing so. What is your answer?” 

The wife started to her feet at the sound 
of voices in the hall. ‘Here are the girls 
now!” she exclaimed agitatedly. 

“*So much the better!” declared her hus- 
band. “For you can answer me in their 
presence. They will not understand, but I 
shall!” 

She caught at his arm, but he evaded 
her, and, striding to the library door, flung 
it open. 

“Come in, children!” he called heartily. 

They came, flushed by rapid walking in 
the night air and by pleasure at the sight 
of their father. 

“It’s good to get you back again, Daddy!”’ 
exclaimed Ruth as she threw her arms about 
his neck, while less demonstrative Con- 
stance remarked, ‘‘Home isn’t nearly as 
nice when you’re away, Dad.”’ 

The mother turned wearily toward the 
hall. 

“Where are you going, Mother?”’ Con- 
stance asked. 

Louise Marshall stopped and looked for 
a moment at the group. Her figure drooped, 
and her lips twitched nervously. But her 
eyes met her husband’s steadily as she 
spoke: 

“T’m a bit tired, dears, and think I will 
go upstairs. You girls stay and chat with 
your father for a while. It will do you both 
good.” 

She climbed the stairs with a firm step 
and head erect. But, when she reached her 
darkened room and closed her door, her self- 
control vanished. With a sob of anguish 
and defeat she fell on her knees by her bed, 
and a moaning prayer broke from her lips, 

“Lord! be merciful to me, a hypocrite!”’ 
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PHOTO BY CAMPBELL S1UDI0, NEW YORK CITY 


“Tue TALE oF THE Mirrors” 
Posed ( from the reader’s left to right) oy Misses Helen Hunt, Betty Carson, Marjory ~ 
Blair and Helen Huntington 


Oriental Tableaux 


A Series of Beautiful Pictures from Oriental Literature, Posed by 
Society Débutantes of New York 


The tableaux were arranged, posed and lighted 
By JAMES L. BREESE 
Photographs by Campbell Studio, New York City 


These tableaux were posed for charity during the past season by members of the Junior 
League, an organization of society girls of the most exclusive circles. The subjects were sug- 
gested by the paintings of a French artist, Dvorack, notable for their rich beauty, their vivid 
coloring and subtle appeal. 

Further particulars concerning the subjects and the persons posing will be found in the 
“Editor's Say” pages at the front of the magazine. 
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Posed by Miss Maud Kennedy and Mr. DeWitt Lockman 
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PHOTO BY CAMPBELL #TUDIO, NEW YORK CITY 


“THe Princess OF DERYABAR” 
Posed by Miss Katherine Miller 


SCHEHERAZADE 
(See opposite page) 


Scheherazade (see page opposite) is the story-teller of the “Arabian 
Nights.” She is the elder daughter of the grand vizier —clever, beautiful 
and courageous. In order to thwart the horrible cruelty of the Sultan, 
who thinks nothing of marrying a wife one day and ordering her killed 
the next, she insists upon marrying him. Her sister, Dimarzade, is 
permitted to sleep with her on this supposedly last night of her life. An 
hour before dawn she awakens her sister, and begins a thrilling tale. 
The Sultan, who is also listening to the story, becomes so interested that 
he decides to delay the death sentence for a day so that he may hear the 
conclusion of the tale. From night to night the story is continued, form- 
ing the collection known as the “Arabian Nights.” 

A more complete story of these pictures will be found in the “ Editor’s 
Say” pages at the front of the magazine. 
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Miss EuGENIE PHILBIN As SCHEHERAZADE” 
(See opposite page) 
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“THe Cypress—SLENDER MINISTER OF WINE’ : 
From Omar Khayyém. Posed by Mr. DeWitt Lockman and Miss Florence Blair 
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“THEN FOR THE Last FiGURE OF ALL SHE Drew Out THE DAGGER” 
Posed by Miss Elizabeth Turnure, Mr. Sidney Ripley (at the reader’s left) and Mr. 
DeWitt Lockman ; 


PrINcE MAHMOUD 


Prince Mahmoud (see page opposite) has been transformed into half 
man and half marble by his wife, a wicked enchantress, who is in love 
with her favorite slave. The Sultan, learning of this, kills the slave and 
procures the freedom of Prince Mahmoud, whom he adopts. The en- 
chantress is put to death. 
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VVeaker 


Vessel 


_E. F. BENSON 


Author of “Dodo,” 


“Margery,” ““The Osbornes,” ‘‘The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


PAINTINGS BY ALBERT B. WENZELL 


Synopsis—Eleanor Ramsden, daughter of an Eng- 
lish gentleman and a beautiful Italian peasant girl, 
inherits a sunny, exuberant temperament that renders 
life with her unbending stepmother impossible. 
She takes a position as governess in a delightful Lon- 
don family, in which Harry Whittaker is a tutor. 
Common interests draw these two together, Eleanor 
being as eager to act as Harry is to write a play. 
Louis Grey, a famous actor-manager, upon seeing 
some private theatricals that Harry has written, and 
in which Eleanor takes part, congratulates both and 
encourages Harry to attempt a big play. The in- 
stant success of. this play, ‘“‘The Dilemma,” enables 
Harry to marry Eleanor, and they joyfully establish 
themselves in a flat in London. 


In attempting a second play, Harry is forced to © 


admit the fact that he is dependent for his best work 
upon alcoholic stimulation, a condition dangerous to 


him because of inherited tendencies. The state of - 


affairs is revealed to Eleanor one night, when Harry, 
after an evening of creative work, comes to bed.com- 
pletely intoxicated. Eleanor, though horrified, is 
encouraged because Harry frankly acknowledges his 
faults and his fears on the following day, and a 
they plan to rout his weakness. 


a ARRY WHITTAKER, about a 
H fortnight later, was sitting in what 
had formerly been the schoolroom 
of Eleanor’s father’s vicarage at Tarleton, 
as dusk began to close in on Christmas Eve. 
He had been doing some work all the after- 
noon, and at the moment he was tired of it. 
The work he had done was entirely repre- 
sented by a blank sheet that lay in front of 
him, and a couple of dozen torn-up pages, 
some half-written, some with only a line 
or two on them, that lay in crumpled balls 
in the waste-paper basket. Today, in 
fact, had been a repetition of the last four- 
teen days, and the last fourteen days in 
consequence had not been very exhilara- 
ting. 

It was not only that a mental fever to 
work possessed him. That desire was 
aggravated by the conviction that within 
his brain there was all he wanted to write, 
while the access to it, he himself, by virtue 
of his resolution, had made impossible; 
more than that, he longed and craved for 
drink in himself, and for the general serenity 
and exhilaration it produced. In a way, 
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however, that craving, though it gnawed 
and disquieted him, was of the nature of 
a safeguard, for he knew that the acuteness 
of his desire was proportionate to the danger 
of its gratification. About that he had no 
illusion; if he was to break the habit, and 
rout the strength of his weakness, he was 
conscious that Eleanor was right, and 
that his victory must be won by drastic | 
measures. 

‘Thus, though the desire for drink for its 
own sake was acute, his refusal to yield to 
it was. unshaken. He was quite honest at 
this moment in telling himself that as far 
as ‘that alone was concerned, he was per- 
fectly able to cope with his craving. But 
more than that was concerned, for here was 
the play, which had to be altered and 
amended by the time that Louis Grey came 
home; and hitherto, after that first long 
night of work, that led to his struggle against 
habit, he had not done anything whatever 
to it. But it had to be done. Somehow or 
other, in the next fortnight, it must be 
made ready, for he had dissipated a solid 
sum in advance upon it, and had promised 
that his work would be complete by the 
end of the first week in January. 

It was useless to attempt anything more 
just now, for his brain was tired with the 
repeated failure that fatigues so much more 


‘than the effort on which success blossoms, 


and the pit of his dejection rose, smooth- 
walled, high above his head. It was a good 
thing to persevere, but what if perseverance 
remained, as it had hitherto done, entirely 
barren? Barren, however, it must not re- 
main, since he had promised certain work 
by a certain date, and with a grim deter- 
mination, though he had the moment before 
told himself that any further effort just 
now was useless, he lit the candles and for 
the twentieth time wrote down “Enter 
Stella” at the top of his page. She entered; 
there she was. Now she had to speak. 

Yes, yes; faintly an idea shone in his 
brain, dim, like distant summer lightning, 
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but then—then there came on the door of 
the room a smart, eager knock. 

He laid down his pen. 

“Come he said. 

Mrs. Ramsden, Eleanor’s stepmother, 
entered brightly. The schoolroom had been 
assigned to him as his study by her kind- 
ness; it was to be his room as privately as 
his own room in the flat, and no one might 
enter without his permission. 

“Pray, Harry, don’t let me disturb you,” 
said she. ‘But, as the servants are so 
busy, I thought I would just look in to 
mend your fire for you, and draw the cur- 
tains. Don’t get up; I should never for- 
give myself if I thought I was interrupting 
you. You will be all cozy in a minute. 
Don’t speak; don’t think of speaking. Iam 
just a housemaid.” She advanced eagerly to 
the window, rattled down the blind, and with 
a jingling of their rings swept the curtains 
together. It was impossible to sit still and 
not speak, as he had been told to do. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” he said, 
‘but, indeed, I can do it myself.” 

Mrs. Ramsden paused. 

“Now I am really distressed,”’ she said. 
[ have interrupted you, and I wanted just 
to go in and out like the housemaid. Will 
you have some tea here, Harry, so that you 
can work on undisturbed? Shall I bring you 
some tea? Eleanor and her father have 
just come in, and tea will be ready in five 
minutes. Let me bring you some here!” 

It was all he could do to be polite in 
answer to those amazing hospitalities. For 
the last ten days, ever since he and Eleanor 
had arrived, he had been the object of 
Mrs. Ramsden’s sedulous attention; she 
was always wondering whether this or that 
household arrangement would not disturb 
Harry’s work, or whether he would not 
like dinner a quarter of an hour, or say ten 
minutes, later, in order to get in a full two 
hours’ writing after tea. Yet it seemed to 
him transparent that Mrs. Ramsden did 
not even like him. She was only doing her 
duty colossally. 

But he declined her offer with fair cordi- 
ality, and she hurried downstairs again. 
“Enter Stella” —“‘ Enter Stella” —and then 
the bells of the church just across the garden 
broke out into cheerful and adjacent clamor. 
“Enter Stella”—‘“Enter Stella,” exactly 
fitted the descending scales, and they an- 
nounced it with an air of triumphant dis- 
covery, as if nobody. had ever.thought of 
that before. 


He pushed the blank page away from 
him. Somehow or other these two scenes 
had to be written, for the objections Louis 
Grey had urged against them as they stood 
were vital. Also, he had got to finish the 
remodeling of Stella, and he could do noth- 
ing with her except make her enter. And 
between the irritation at the impotence of 
his brain and the mocking jangle of the 
bells, he was on the edge of loss of self- 
control; he could have screamed or broken 
furniture in the exasperation of his nerves. 
Instead, it was time to go down to tea, 
and Mrs. Ramsden would say, ‘Two 
lumps, Harry, or is it one?”” She had said 
that twice a day since they had been here, 
and he had always replied, “‘No sugar, 
thanks.” And she would say that her 
head was going. Whereas, it was as strong 
as teak. 

Eleanor came upstairs with him after 
tea, as was her custom. She saw from his 
brevity and studied politeness in public 
that he was putting some strong restraint 
on himself, and forebore to ask if he had 
made any headway. She was not left long 
in doubt. 

“T’ve had another encouraging after- 
noon,” he said. “All the afternoon I sat 
in that chair, and what do you think I 
wrote? ‘Enter Stella!’ Pretty good, isn’t 
it! Shall I frame it and give it to you for 
a Christmas present?” 

The bitterness of his tone was not new to 
Eleanor. She hated him to speak to her 
like that, but this evening he was over- 
charged with it. 

“Oh, Harry, dear,” she said, “I am so 
sorry for you. It is hard working and wait- 
ing—” 

“Try it youself,” he said. “Sit down 
day after day to a thing you know you can 
do, and find yourself unable to. You can’t 
say I haven’t tried. I should like to see 
you in my place. It would be interesting 
to see how you behaved.” 

Eleanor came over to the fire where he 
stood and took hold of the lapels of his 
coat. She felt not the smallest resentment 
at his rudeness: it was not Harry who was 
rude, it was his nerves that were rude—a 
thing as outside of his real self as a tooth 
that ached. 

“You know that if it were possible I 
would take all your discomfort and depres- 
sion,” she said. 

He looked at her in-silence a moment. 

“Poor, dear Nellie,” he said. 
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“T am glad I am dear, but I am not in the 
least to be pitied.” 

He jerked his shoulders free of her hands. 

“You are to be pitied,”’ he said, ‘“‘ because 
you think your experiment is succeeding. 
You think I am going to get all right, and 
produce work on lemonade. I shan’t get 
right. There’s something wrong in my 
brain. Good God, how I envy the ordinary 
man whose brain goes on ticking regularly 
like clockwork all his life long. I want to be 
wound up, precious often, too. I stop 
unless I am wound up. I’ve stopped for a 
fortnight now. The hours don’t strike; 
nothing strikes. I’ve got quite nice bells 
in my brain somewhere, nicer than that 
beastly peal in the church tower there. 
But they might as well be dumbbells in- 
stead of bells. By Jove, there’s a mental 
effort for you. Bells, dumbbells, do you 
see? That’s the sort of thing I’m capable 
of. Why don’t you laugh?” 

Eleanor had, during that last fortnight, 
been through a good deal of similar dreari- 
ness. It had tired her, and it hurt her with 
ever-increasing acuteness. For the first 
time she faltered. 

“Oh, Harry,” she said, “I feel so much 
more like crying.” 

Then she knew she should not have said 
that. What he wanted was to be braced, 
not appealed to like that. But before she 
could remedy her tone, he had broken in. 

“Then you don’t like your experiment, 
either?” he asked. 

“Ah, you are looking at it altogether in 
the wrong light, darling,” she said, “when 
you speak like that. Supposing you had 
some disease that demanded a painful 
treatment, which was sure—was sure—to 
result in a cure. Do you suppose I should 
like seeing you suffer? In that sense I 
shouldn’t like any experiment. But in 
spite of that, I should love my experiment 
—I having persuaded you to undergo the 
treatment—when I saw you getting better.” 

“And do you see me getting better?” he 
asked. “Does my work today, ‘Enter 
Stella’ for the twentieth time, seem to you 
full of promise? You talk about its being 
‘sure’ to result in a cure. Where do you 
get your certainty from?” 

The smile slanted on her mouth like a 
ray of sunlight. 

“A man cannot become a drunkard if 
he never drinks,” she said. “May I not 
take that for sure?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


“ And I show signs of improvement?’’ he 
asked. 

“No, dear, but you will—” 

She broke off suddenly and trouble dis- 
turbed her voice, sullying its clearness. 

“Harry, what would you have me do?” 
she asked. ‘“‘Would you, the ‘you’ that 
loves me and is loved by me, would you 
actually choose that I should say to you 
‘It does not matter; drink all you will. 
There is nothing to fear’? If, after that, 
you sank and became—yes, became what 
your father is—would you not rightly say 
to me ‘you connived at my damnation’? 
And what of me? I should have desecrated 
you, and I should know it. Do you want 
me to do that? Are you parading your 
dejection to me in order to make me re- 
consider whether abstention is wise? If 
that is your idea, tell me so. Or, if you 
don’t trust my judgment, go to any doctor 
you please, tell him the whole story, and 
ask his advice. If he says I am taking too 
serious a view of it, you shall have it your 
own way. But it would still be against 
my conviction.” 

“Oh, doctors, doctors!” said he. ‘We 
all know what advice one can get from 
doctors. One says tobacco is deadly poison, 
another that meat is, another that wine is, 
another that a cold bath is, another. that 
a hot bath is. If you go to a dozen doctors, 
and cut off from your way of living all that 
they collectively say is bad for you, there 
will be nothing left for you, but—but to go 
up in a balloon with no clothes on, and 
breathe deeply.” 

She laughed in spite of herself. All his 
vividness was there. 

“And you tell me that you can’t think, 
and that you can’t phrase things!’ she 
said. 

“T can’t when I sit down to try.” 

“Ah, go to a doctor, Harry,” she said. 
“There may be some simple nerve tonic 
that you want.” 

“At four shillings a bottle, Scotch. Of 
course I’ll go to a doctor if you like, but 
it’s no use. He would tell me to do exactly 
what you told me. I know that quite well. 
He would also tell me to occupy my mind 
with other things. Then I think I should 
swear. Do you suppose I think of—of 
Scotch just for my amusement? Do you 
think I would rather have this craving 
than be free from it?” 

He lit his pipe and inhaled a long breath 
of smoke. 
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“There’s another thing, Eleanor,’ he 
said. “It’s this play. Ordinarily I 
should think it would take me a couple of 
evenings’ work to complete it, without 
working very—very copiously. Ordinarily, 
I mean. And after that I need not try to 
work again for some weeks. Indeed, I 
should not be able to; you know what re- 
hearsals mean when Louis is manager. 
But there are just about two evenings’ 
work before it can go into rehearsal at all.” 

Eleanor did not answer. Her common 
sense, or at any rate what can fairly be 
called common sense, said “Let him do it,” 
but something more herself than common 
sense gave a passionate negative. She 
could not argue about it. If she had argued 
she must have been worsted, but the matter 
did not seem to her arguable, so clear was 
the right and the wrong of the matter. 

“Do you mean you want my consent?” 
she said at length. ‘Because I can’t give 
it you.” 

His next words showed how he misap- 
prehended. 

“You would not see me,” he said, “if— 
if I was disgusting. I would sleep in the 
dressing room.” 

“Oh, Harry, as if that was it!” she said. 
“Surely you know it is not that. One is 
right, and one is wrong; there is the whole 
of the matter.” 

“But I have promised to get the thing 
done. It is wrong if I don’t.” 

“Tt isnot so wrong,” said she, vehemently. 
“You have been prevented fulfilling your 
promise by the cure that was necessary for 
you. It has been—it is—like illness.” 

“What about the play then, following 
your plan?” 

“Go on trying. Oh, my dear, don’t 
you see that it’s by trying that you make 
your character? A man’s character is the 
sum of his intentions and his choices.” 


A Cue From Eleanor 


Harry looked at her sharply, then went 
to the table and began turning over the 
leaves of his play. 

“Quick, say that again, Nellie,” he said. 
“Why, that’s the key to the scene I have 
been trying to write. Go on, tell me more 
of what you think about that. A man has 
failed let us say. It is too late. What do 
you say to him then? -You, a woman, I 
mean, who loved him.” 

“Tt is never too late,” said she, groping 
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eagerly after the thought he wanted. He 
shook his head. 

“Copybook,” he said. 
too late.” 

“But it is never too late to try again.” 

“Never too soon to mend, do you mean? 
By Jove, that’s what I want. Admit the 
failure, is that it? Look it in the face and 
have done with it. Gosh, how easy it 
sounds now that you’ve said it. Thanks 
awfully, though. What an ass I was not 
to ask you sooner. It isn’t done yet, don’t 
think that, but it’s possible again. I see 
it’s possible. Go away, Nellie.” 

Eleanor needed no second dismissal, and 
made a silent, thankful exit. She was more 
than willing to leave the abstract morality 
of her position undiscussed, if only he could 
reinforce his resolution by a practical dem- 
onstration that his powers of invention 
were not determined by alcohol. Long and 
dreary to her, no less than to him, as this 
last fortnight had been, she felt that if 
only he found his creative faculty not 
utterly impotent, the gain would make 
these days and their depression short and 
insignificant. There was thaw in the air! 
the empty pages had begun to be filled. So, 
with a face of spring, she went down to the 
drawing room. 

The center of the room was covered with 
a white sheet on which were heaped ever- 
greens and holly for the Christmas decora- 
tions of the house, and her stepmother and 
her sister Alice were busy pricking their 
fingers. 

“Oh, let me come and help,” she cried. 
“T do feel so Christmassy.” 

Mrs. Ramsden nimbly got up from her 
chair. She had taken to spectacles during 
this past year and found that with their aid, 
her sight was as good as ever. 

“Yes, Eleanor, pray comeand helpus,” she 
said. ‘You know how welcome you always 
are when you can spare time for us. I am 
just making a wreath for the door of Harry’s 
study. I must put plenty of holly into it. 
Alice, dear, if you are making the wreath 
for the door of my sitting room, please give 
me some of the holly you have put into it. 
Laurels and yew will be ample for me.” 

“Oh, that is kind of you,” said Eleanor. 
“T have just been to see Harry. He has 
got to work again. I am so happy about 

“But he has been working all afternoon, 
has he not?” asked Mrs. Ramsden. “Of 
course, Eleanor, you know Harry best, 
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but sometimes the eyes of love are blind, 
and do you not think he works too hard?” 

“He won’t, now,” said Eleanor. “I 
mean him to take a rest when he has 
finished his play.” 

“T think, though I do not wish to alarm 
you, Eleanor, that he looks far from well.” 

Eleanor still smiled, as she lashed a sprig 
of yew to the basis of her wreath. 

“T know; the poor old boy has been 
bothered and worried,” she said. 

“Not by us, not by any of us I hope, 
Eleanor?” interrupted Mrs. Ramsden. “I 
have given strict orders that his study be 
absolutely private.” 

“Oh, no,” said Eleanor, “by his work, 
only. He had quite a little to do when he 
came down here, and, thanks to you, has 


. enjoyed complete quiet and privacy. But 


he couldn’t get two little scenes written, 
though they were all planned. But just 
now I left him much more hopeful. 

“Thank you, Eleanor. I was afraid 
he found us in his way, and it is a great 
relief to know that you do not think we have 
disturbed him. But there are some things 
about a writer’s life that I find it so hard to 
understand. If I grasp your meaning 
rightly, pray correct me if I do not, you tell 
us that Harry had the scenes quite planned 
—who was to be there and what was to be 
done—and yet he could not write them. 
That is to me most curious. I am sure I 


could not make up a play if I were to think. 


ever so hard, but I do not see the difficulty 
of making the characters talk, when your 
play is made up. Especially as Harry, 
very cleverly I am sure, makes them all 
speak just like ordinary people.” 

Eleanor adjusted a piece of laurel onto 
her wreath. “TI think perhaps that is the 
difficulty,” she said. “I mean it is difficult 
to make them speak as the ordinary person 
would speak. That is why ‘The Dilemma’ 
was such a good play. It might have hap- 
pened to anybody.” 

Mrs. Ramsden drew in her breath with a 
little hissing sound that denoted the unlike- 
lihood of its happening to her. Tactfully, 
after having expressed the proper disowning 
of such a situation, she changed the subject. 

“I remember when I was very much run 
down, one year after Easter,” she said, 
“that Dr. Harris recommended me a couple 
of glasses of Burgundy at lunch. I do not 
usually touch wine, though I am glad to 
say I am not so narrow as to think that it 
may not be of use medicinally. I know your 


father has some excellent Burgundy. I 
will ask him to open a bottle this evening, 
and press Harry to have a glass. Though 
I do not understand what it is he finds 
so difficult in his play, I see that he looks 
rather run down, and as he. like myself, 
does not touch wine ordinarily, a couple 
of glasses of Burgundy might do him as 
much good as they did me.” 

Eleanor dropped her wreath. - 

“Oh, please don’t,” she said. “Harry 
has quite given up wine, and he finds it 
suits him so much better. It is very kind of 
you, Mamma, and—and I am sure Harry 
would like it; but, indeed, it doesn’t suit 
him. Indeed it, doesn’t.” 

The church bells broke out again at the 
moment, and Eleanor heard the scoop of a 
chair in the room directly above, where 
Harry was working. 

“But it stimulates the mind, also,’’ said 
Mrs. Ramsden. “I remember so well how 
quickly and easily I worked after I had fol- 
lowed Dr. Harris’s directions; whereas, 
before, I used to find it difficult to concen- 
trate my mind. I was writing a little ad- 
dress for the guild of St. Mark, and it 
came quite easily, though I had had but 
little practice in English composition. It 
seemed to flow. Had it not been that the 
funds of the guild were very low at the time, 
they would probably have printed it.” 

This gratifying reminiscence took her 
mind for the moment off the subject of the 
famous Burgundy, but she recaptured that 
thread, and instantly tied a hard knot in her 
pocket handkerchief. 

“For the Burgundy,” she said, “and I’m 
sure a glass of it would do no harm to any 
of us after our work today. There, my 
wreath is finished, and upon my word, 
it is just dressing time. And here is Harry. 

Eleanor looked up as Harry entered the 
room. ‘There was an alertness about him 
that she had looked for in vain during the 
last fortnight. 

“Tt smells of smoke and shrubberies 
here,” he said. “Which of you has been 
smoking? You all look guilty.” 

Mrs. Ramsden laughed with curious 
lack of merriment. The idea of women 
smoking was hardly a subject on which to 
weave jests, though that depended a little 
on the jesters. Her father, for instance, 
before now, had said to his guests after 
dinner and the passage of the wine, “Shall 
we join the ladies at their cigarettes?”’ and 
the remark when repeated to her seemed 
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to be really witty. But that was because 
neither in the dining room or drawing room 
were cigarettes permitted. 

However she assumed a face of fine 
tenderness. 

“My dear Harry,” she said, “of course, it 
is not to be expected that my wishes should 
carry weight with you, but working as 
hard as you do must be so bad for you. 
The fact that you have given up all wine 
indicates that you yourself have been con- 
cerned regarding your health.” 

Harry turned quickly to his wife, not 
pausing to consider how hopelessly impos- 
sible his suspicion was. “Have you been 
talking about that?” he said, quickly andin 
a low voice. “You can’t have.” 

Eleanor looked at him, then at Mrs. 
Ramsden, who was vividly attentive. From 
what she knewof her stepmother, she was sure 
that her mind was always ripe for suspicion. 

“Mamma was saying that you looked 
tired, Harry,” she said, “and very kindly 
suggested that you should have some Bur- 
gundy at dinner, which once did her a great 
deal of good. I told her that you had found 
that wine did not suit you.” 

“Oh, I see. But it is very kind and I 


should immensely like a glass of Burgundy, 
to congratulate my brain on having waked 
up again.” 

Mrs. Ramsden untied the knot in her 


handkerchief. It was so tight that her 
strong, rather prominent teeth were brought 
into use. 

“James shall give us a bottle,” she said. 
“T will ask him now.” 

Eleanor and her husband lingered behind 
a minute after she had gone, and Alice, 
like a tall, blond lamb decked with sacrifi- 
cial wreaths, went to erect the product of 
their labors. 

“Oh, Harry, as if I could have mentioned 
it!” she said. 

He was ready enough with his regret, 
keenly felt but instantly swallowed up. 

“T know it was absolutely absurd of 
me,” he said. “Oh, Nellie, the play has 
started again, and went beautifully till 
those—those blessed bells begaa. I say, 
I have persevered, haven’t I? I’ve broken 
the back of it, too. I’ve waited until the 
Uncontrollable came again without help.” 

“And you’re going to reward your perse- 
verance at dinner?” she asked. 

“Yes. Why the thing’s done. Besides, 
after all this Burgundy talk, and my silly 
speech to you, Mrs. Ramsden might— 
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might think it odd if I didn’t. 
things odd very quickly.” 

There was just enough reason in this to 
make Eleanor waver. 

“Yet I would sooner you didn’t, dear,” 
she said. “But I don’t want to be foolish. 
Oh, Harry, you look a different person in 
the last hour.” 

“But I am,” he said. 

It was the same different person who went 
back, when the others retired for the night, 
to the schoolroom, alert and eager to work 
again. The whole smothering burden of 
his intellectual impotence had been removed, 
and by this fortnight’s refusal to stimulate 
his brain artificially, its normal activity, 
which he had lost carelessly though perhaps 
culpably, had come back to it. How wise 
had_been Eleanor’s drastic measures! How 
negligible, if he had been allowed to foresee 
the speed with which these measures cured, 
had the discomforts of the cure been. Be- 
fore he went down to dinner, he had re- 
turned to this room to read over what he 
had written, and to see if the Uncontrollable 
was indeed awake again, and it appeared 
to him, beyond question, that it was. 

The hour or two after dinner was passed 
without chafing, so sunlit an affair was it 
to feel himself capable again. Then, as 
once before, he had told Eleanor that he 
would probably be very late. 

“ And don’t think I even want the beastly 
stuff,” he said, “whereas, how I have raged 
before to see your father drinking port. He 
didn’t even offer it to me tonight, as I never 
take it, and I didn’t want it. By Jove, 
wasn’t that Burgundy good, too! Nellie, 
I shall have two glasses of Burgundy once 
a week for the future. I shall! Now good- 
night, you darling—you darling!” 

He went back to his room, settléd himself 
at his table, and began to write. Half an 
hour was sufficient to finish the first of 
the two scenes that had to be rewritten, 
and with the same sense of power and cer- 
tainty, he took up the delicate work of 
remodeling the character of Stella. It had 
to be made kind, to be lit with geniality; 
it had to be Eleanor. The action of the 
play was outside it; it was only that the 
events happened to a woman round whom 
sunshine hovered instead of frost. And, 
tonight, even this difficult transformation 
seemed easy. He heard Eleanor’s voice in 
the little interpolated sentences that meant 
so much. Sometimes, as he though a phrase 
over to himself, Eleanor’s voice, which rang 
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in his head, would refuse to echo it. Then 
he tried another; again perhaps she refused, 
but at a third attempt, made not dully 
and hopelessly any longer, but with the 
certainty that what he wanted was acces- 
sible, he heard her again. 

Midnight had long been struck, but it 
seemed to him when the next single hour 
stirred the air, that the twelve strokes had 
hardly ceased to vibrate. With deliberate 
intention, he laid down his pen for a minute, 
and let himself realize how momentary this 
hour had been. It had gone in one flash 
of achievement, flowed away like honey 
dripping in a string from the spoon, while 
below, to show its passage, lay the annotated 
pages. He turned to his work again. 

He could not catch the thread of it at 
once. Twice and three times he tried to 
recapture the mood, but some connection 
was broken. It must be mended. Perhaps, 
if he read over the last page or two, he would 
take the thread up again. Yes, yes—that 
was all very good. But what next? A 
few moments ago he knew. Now he knew 
no longer. It was impossible to leave his 
work like this. If only he could feel the 
thread in his fingers again, he would be 
satisfied. Stella had got to be like Eleanor. 
She had to be kind, genial; and Eleanor’s 
voice, ringing in his head, had to say the 
speeches. But Eleanor’s voice was no 
longer there. 

By his inner sense of time, the hour 
should have been struck again, and he 
looked at his watch to find that but a quarter 
of it was past. Then he began to remember 
other things; there was a book he had left 
in Mr. Ramsden’s study, which he had 
meant to take upstairs. Perhaps a little 
expedition there, with movement and 
change, might recall what he had lost. 


A Little Expedition 


He took his candle and tiptoed down- 


stairs. On the table was the book he 
wanted; on the table there was something 
else that he wanted. There was no struggle 
because within him there was no resistance. 
He poured out half a tumbler of spirits, 
filled it to the top with soda-water, and 
drank it in three gulps. As he drank, he 
told himself that his habit was broken, 
and that there was nothing to fear. There 
was still a half glass of soda-water in the 
siphon. He was rather thirsty, and thought 
he would drink that. But soda-water— 


soda-water—if it had been lemonade it 
would have been different, for there was a 
certain crispness about even lemonade. 
As it was—and the spirit mounted swiftly 
to the head now unaccustomed to it. Very 
quietly he went upstairs again, his hand 
starving for his pen. All that had been 
broken off remembered itself. He knew 
exactly what he had forgotten. 

For another half hour he wrote brilliantly, 
the handwriting a little blurred from haste. 
Eleanor’s voice rang in his head like a 
remembered song. All the little additions 
and revised sentences seemed said by her. 
Then his pen dropped from his hand. But 
it was not the dulled brain that dropped it, 
it was the Uncontrollable that had finished. 
He knew the feeling quite well. He sat 
there a little while longer, in that strangely 
acute imaginative mood that accompanies 
semi-intoxication. He saw that he had 
made a great mistake in seeking help. He 
would certainly not seek it again. Of that 
he was quite determined. So—so it was 
quite useless to distress Eleanor. 

He went gently upstairs, undressed, and 
crept into their room. She was still awake. 

“Harry, dear, how late!” she said. “Has 
the work gone well?” 

He knew there would be a little difficulty 
in crisp articulation, but he mastered it. 

“So well,” he said. “Oh, how rippingly 
tired Iam.” 

“But I wish you a Merry Christmas, 
darling,” she said. 

“Yes. Same to you, Nellie. 
jolly?” 

He read the night’s work to Eleanor, 
next day after lunch, and she was in no 
doubt whatever about the quality of it. 

“Oh, Harry, what a joy good work is,” 
she said, “‘and all this is worth its weight 
in pearls to me, over and above its own 
excellence. And now, dear, I’m going to 
confess, and you may scold me or impose 
on me any penance you like. For I was 
frightened last night; I didn’t entirely 
trust you. I was afraid, when you said you 
were going to sit up and work, that—that— 
I needn’t say it. Instead you bring me this 
beautiful, cool, clean-cut work! Now what 
is the penance?” 

It must not be supposed her confidence 
did not move him to make his confession 
also. It would have been acutely morti- 
fying to him, and (a thing that weighed 
more with him) acutely painful to her to 
hear it, and yet by far the major part of 
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his mind was made up to tell her. But the 
final ounce of resolution failed him, and 
that having failed, he took the only other 
possible course. As he could not manage 
to tell the complete truth, he must as 
completely deceive her. But it went 
against the grain, hideously and grind- 
ingly. It was only just a little easier than 
the other. 

“Oh, Nellie!” he said, and with art that 
rivaled his own finest dramatic invention, 
he paused a moment. “And the penance?” 
he continued. “Why, that you won’t do it 
again.” 

She raised her dim eyes to him. The art 
concealed itself; it rivaled sincerity. 

“That’s too easy,” she said. “But do 
you forgive me, Harry? That will make it 
more difficult.” 

“Why, there’s nothing to forgive,” he 
said. 

That was perfectly true. But he never 
told a more atrocious lie. And even while 
the shame of it suffocated him like smoke, 
he told himself that, after all, his lie was 
venial. Though he had deceived her in 
actual fact, he was utterly determined that 
his future conduct should make his lie true. 
She should never have cause to distrust 
him again. 

The affair of last night was an accident— 
and he could not spoil her pride and tri- 
umph. Even at the first he had felt him- 
self incapable of that cruelty; now, with 
his lie to acknowledge as well, the cruelty 
would be an inhumanity that he could not 
contemplate. Yet he loved her—such 
strength as was his loved her. Only, he 
did not love her with his weakness, also. 
He could not bear to see it quite naked, 
although ashamed. 

That night again, Harry worked late. 
But the play was finished, and his resolu- 
tion remained solid. He had refused wine 
at dinner, and Eleanor was asleep when he 
came to bed. 


Eleanor’s Opportunity 


There was given in London, during the 
month of February, a short season of Ibsen 
plays, which for some inscrutable reason 
took the town by storm. “Hedda Gabler” 
had been packed; the “Master Builder” 
had been packed, both with serious and 
opulent people, and when “Little Eyolf” 
was announced, it was in anticipation the 
greatest success of all. And “Little Eyolf” 


was to appear for the first time on a certain 
Tuesday evening. 

That afternoon, Louis Grey, who was 
studying his part in Harry’s new play after 
lunch, in his flat in Grafton Street, was 
urgently demanded by telephone. The 
message was from the actor-manager of 
the Wellington Theatre, who was in trouble 
because the Rat-Wife had influenza, and 
wished to inquire whether Louis knew of 
anybody who was in the least competent 
to fill her place at such short notice. 

“Tl try,” he said. “I don’t know if it’s 
possible. But there is a woman who can 
act it.” 

“Oh, who is she?” asked the voice at 
the telephone. 

“Shan’t tell you. But I'll do my best.” 

“Thanks awi—” began the voice. 

He replaced the receiver and called up 
an address. Mrs. Whittaker was at home. 

Then came Eleanor’s voice. 

“Yes, please come quickly,” she said. 
“Harry and I were just going out. But 
if it’s important, we will wait.” 

“Tt is,” he said. 

The whole thing—Mr. Grey’s proposal, 
Harry’s delighted encouragement, and her 
consent—was so sudden that Eleanor had 
scarcely time to be alarmed, for there was 
so much to do before she had leisure for 
terror. She drove off immediately with 
both men, and found herself ten minutes 
afterward on an empty stage. There Louis 
Grey stood for Mrs. Allmers; Mr. Anderson 
was, as he would be this evening, Mr. All- 
mers, Harry took Little Eyolf. They placed 
themselves where they would be in the 
scene, and she made her entry. 

Then—it was not that what she had to 
do was easy, it was that it was inevitable. 
Little Eyolf had a book to prompt her with, 
but there was no need for that. Such re- 
hearsal as it was, she conducted herself. 
Twice she stopped herself. 

“T must begin that speech sooner,” she 
said, “‘as I have to get close to Little Eyolf. 
Yes, just one sentence sooner, before I begin 
to cross over.” 

And the second time— “I must begin to 
move before I say good-by,” she said. “So 
that on ‘a kind good-by’ I am close to my 
exit.” 

Then she tossed back her hair. 

“Can’t I do it with my own hair?” she 
asked. “I should feel so hot in a wig, and 
I should never know what the wig was going 
to do. Look—like this!” 
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The Weaker Vessel - 


She loosened her hair a little, letting it 
fall over her forehead, making her face 
small. 

“Like that,” she said. 
more safe.” 

Anderson looked at her as if with recog- 
nition. 

“But it is the Rat-Wife,”’ he said. 


“That’s so much 


That certainly was the opinion of a full 
house in the évening. It was announced 
on fly leaves put into the program that Miss 
Coventry was indisposed, and that her 
place as the Rat-Wife was to be taken by 
Miss Ramsden, a name that roused neither 
expectation nor the reverse in the minds of 
any. But for the few minutes that she was 
on the stage, she utterly held the house. 
From the moment she entered, there came 
with her some dreadful sense of horror and 
dismay. She spoke in a whining mono- 
tone, and though she looked old and ill 
and fragile, there seemed to lurk in her 
some sort of primeval and elfin power. The 
play that had, up till her entrance, done no 
more than interest the audience, suddenly 
gripped them. She screwed it up—made 
it tense and terrible. 

Louis and Harry were in a box together. 
The former leaned forward a little as 
Eleanor came onto the stage, and sat there 
without a word or movement till a “kind 
good-by” quavered across the listening 
house. Then he turned to Harry. 

“ Born to it,” he said. 

They went around behind the scenes, as 
arranged, at the end of the act. There 
had been a special call for her, and it had 
been repeated, and she had just come off 
for the second time, blind with straight- 
forward pleasure. 

“Oh, and Miss Coventry has very bad 
influenza, Harry,” she cried. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
fun, because Mr. Anderson wants to know 
if I can take her place all this week? I said 
[ should have to ask you first, Harry, of 
course; but you were coming round after 
the first act. And he is going to pay me a 
salary, just fancy—at least, I suppose he 
meant a salary, because he talked about 
remuneration, which means the same, 
doesn’t it? How are you, Mr. Grey? Did 
I make an awful goose of myself? No, I 
know I didn’t do that. But it was such fun 
that I can’t be serious.” 

She had been allowed to wear her own 
lovely hair in place of the dreadful wig, 
and she pushed it back off her hot face. 


Somehow she had made herself look small 
and frail on the stage; now as she stood 
there, P.at-Wife no longer, she was of her 
own height, straight in the shoulder. Louis 
had looked on her first as a girl with a clear 
capacity for acting, then he had looked on 
her, often and often, as a charming woman, 
Harry’s wife, an amiable hostess, a friend 
even. But now, he saw her differently. 
The various lines had been fused together. 
Her performance and her personality had 
joined, and the product stood there, looking 
at him with level eyes, eager for his com- 
mendation, unconscious of him as a man. 
And he; with his professional appreciation 
quite ready, was conscious of her as a 
woman. 

“But you will have to take yourself 
seriously,”’ he said, shaking hands with her, 
“at least you will have all the joke to your- 
self, if you don’t. But, really, Mrs. Whit- 
taker—or are you Miss Ramsden still—it 
was an admirable little performance. Do 
you remember, we once all talked together 
about the different qualities of silence in a 
theater, the polite, indifferent silence, the 
critical silence, the real silence? I assure 
you that you got the real silence.”’ 

“Oh, no, did I?” asked Eleanor, not quite 
ingenuously, for in her heart of hearts she 
knew she had held her audience. 

“T assure you that you did. Do try to 
remember what it sounds like,” said he. 
“When we are on the stage we are always 
listening for it. And when it comes, you 
know that for so long as it lasts, you have 
the theater in the hollow of your hand. 
You can play on it, and it can resist no 
more than the piano can resist the fingers 
that make it laugh or sob.” 

“And I got it?” asked Eleanor, hardly 
credulous. 

“You did indeed.” 


Marian Anstruther 


Harry, the next day, spent the dreariest- 
of mornings, seated in the sheeted stalls 
of the theater, while a quantity of discon- 
tented and apparently incompetent ladies 
and gentlemen said their parts to his new 
play in bored voices, and forgot their cues. 
Miss Anstruther, in particular, who was to 
play the part of Stella, the heroine, moved 
him to despair. She also expressed despair, 
when she and Louis Grey and the discour- 
aged author had lunch together at a neigh- 
boring restaurant. She was one of those 
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exciting people who are never on a normal 
level, and observed the world through the 
high-flowered tense of her own personality. 
Her friends were alternately angels and 
brutes; circumstances heavenly or hellish. 
Harry and his work up till now, had been 
celestial, and they had been on terms of ex- 
cellent good comradeship. ‘Today both ap- 
peared framed in the blackness of the pit. 

“T don’t know what my part means,” 
she was saying. ‘“There’s no character 
in it. It is nothing but sloppy, sugary 
benevolence. Fancy me being benevolent! 
Or sugary! Why the theater will shriek 
with laughter. They will think it is the 
most tremendous joke. Think of those 
lines in the second act, ‘My dear, a man’s 
character is the sum of his intentions and 
choices. Look your failure in the face and 
have done with it.’ Why, someone in the 
pit will shout out ‘Hymn 53: Oh, Happy 
Band of Pilgrims; with the congregation all 
joining!’ They willindeed! Mr. Harry, it’s 
an impossible part. And you could so 
easily make it a lovely one! The whole 
construction of the play is beautiful; but 
can’t it happen to be a woman who has got 
salt in her instead of sugar?” 

Her clear, low-pitched voice was very 
audible, and from two or three tables round, 
the other guests were listening. There was 
no mistaking Miss Anstruther, with her 
dark beauty and gesturing hands. She 
saw the notice she was attracting, and 
covered her face in her muff, looking above 
it at the two men with her great black eyes. 

“Oh, how shocking!” she said. “It will 
all be in the evening paper that Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Harry and I were all lunching to- 
gether and quarreling and singing hymns! 
Shall I try talking not quite so loud?” 

“Yes. I really wish you would,” said 
Harry, in a voice that might have been 
called snappish. 

Louis Grey had had experience of Miss 
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Anstruther before. There was no one who 
worked harder, or took greater pains with 
a part, when she happened to like it; but 
there was no one who could make herself 
more odious, if she was not carefully handled. 
So he broke in quickly, fearing that Harry 
might make some natural but irritating 
answer. 

“But we all know how deadly a first 
rehearsal is,” he said; “how we feel that 
we can never make anything out of our 
unfortunate author’s work. Do be patient 
a little; forget your dislike of the part, and 
start afresh. Stella is a good woman, it is 
true, but I think Harry proves that good- 
ness and dullness are not synonymous.” 

“T find his proof is in the affirmative,” 
she said. 

Harry retained the serenity of his temper 
and laughed. 

“Yet I assure you that it is not,”’ he said. 
“All the time I was writing the revised 
part I was thinking of quite the least dull 
woman I know, except yourself, of course.” 

She made a little gesture with her long 
hands. 

“But it was just me you should have 
been thinking about. Me, me, me!” she 
cried. “I can’t act, you see; I can only go 
on the stage and behave there exactly as 
I behave when I’m off it, and say the things 
I say off it! And I do not resemble in the 
smallest degree the part you have written 
for me. Oh, Mr. Harry, do behave nicely, 
and think about me a little, and not about 
the dullest—or was it the least dull—woman 
you know? Who is she, I wonder? Do 
tell me!” 

Harry did not particularly care to bring 
Eleanor into the discussion, and he passed 
over the last question. 

“But I want to behave nicely,” he said. 
“Will you let me go through the part with 
you? Will you come and dine with us this 
evening?” 


Marian Anstruther becomes better 
acquainted with the part 
and with Harry in the 
July instalment 
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Wall decoration similar to this exquisite painting, ‘‘ Dessous de Porte,” by Robert, is appropriate in the 


French dra 


wing room of the city house 


Our House Interiors 
II—The Treatment of Walls 
By ELSIE DE WOLFE 


In this, the second article in her series on interior decoration, Miss De Wolfe gives explicit directions 
as to the various requirements of the walls of rooms and hallways. Her advice—that of an expert—will 
be found an invaluable aid to the perplexed novice. In another article next month the author will similarly 
treat another phase of house decoration, the interesting subject of color in the house. 


spaces for decoration. Our ances- 

tors hung their walls with trophies. 
Our pioneer of today may live in an adobe 
hut, but he hangs his walls with things that 
suggest beauty and color to him. The rest 
of his hut he uses for the hard business of 
living; but his walls are his theatre, his 
literature, his recreation. The wolf skin 
will one day give place to a painting of the 
chase; the gaudy calendars to better things, 
when prosperity comes. But now, these 
crude things speak for the pioneer period 
of the man, and therefore they are the 
right things for the moment. How absurd 


W w always have offered tempting 


would be the refined etching and the deli- 
cate watercolor upon these clay walls, even 
if they were within his grasp! 

The American house is primarily a 
woman’s house. The American man con- 
cerns himself with the mechanical end of it. 
He selects the architect. He passes on 
plans. He is careful about the heating 
system. He determines the cost of things. 
When the shell of the house is completed 
he turns it over to his wife. 

You, the American wife, are quite keen 
about the new things you will purchase for 
it. You leave the floors and ceilings and 
woodwork to the contractor, or the so- 
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called ‘‘ decorator,” 
and you go to a shop 
and have hundreds of 
lengths of wall paper 


Ribbon grass paper designed by Miss De Wolfe was 
used to decorate the walls of the main hall of the 
Colony Club in New York with the idea of produc- 
ing a plain background for the glossy mahogany 
furniture. The effect with the dark green velvet car- 
pet and white woodwork is harmonious and pleasing 


and faded mauves 
of the porcelain. I 
actually found a 
little Persian rug 


spread out before 
you. When youseea 
paper that you like very much you decide 
to use it in this room or that, without giving 
much thought to the papers you will use 
in the adjoining rooms. You select a wall 
paper as you would select a gown, but you 
forget that while you wear only one gown 
at a time you will have to live with all your 
wall papers at once and all the time. You 
are so eager to have period rooms of varied 
color schemes that you lose sight of the 
value of association of colors. You should 
assemble all the papers you have selected 
for your house, and see what the effect! of 
them iswhen seen together. You should take 
rolls of paper home with you, and try them 
with your hangings and rugs, and so on. 

1 once furnished a room around a wee 
Chinese porcelain jar. That small jar 
traveled with me for months. The paints 
and fabrics and lighting fixtures of the room 
were carefully matched to the queer greens 


that had every one 
of the jar’s colors 
within its silky pattern. 

We all know the woman who selects 
a “rich” paper for her hall and an 
“elegant”? paper for her drawing room; 
the chances are it is a nile green moire 
paper! For her library she thinks a paper 
imitating an Oriental fabric is the proper 
thing, and as likely as not she buys a gold 
paper fér her dining room. She finds so many 
charming bedroom papers that she has no 
trouble in selecting a dozen of them for blue 
rooms and pink rooms and lilac rooms. 

The first thing to consider when you begin 
furnishing the interior of your house is the 
walls. We will assume that your floors 
have been finished to fulfill their purposes; 
that they are stained or polished to a soft, 
unobtrusive tone; that they are ready to 
be walked on. We will assume that the 
woodwork of each room has been finished 
with a view to the future use and decoration 
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of the room. Then, if 
you have your idea of 
what the room is to 
be when it is fin- 
ished, you may select 


A charming dining room in which the walls and 

woodwork have been painted a soft gray. The con- 

soles and mirror frames, as well as the carved mold- 

ings which hold in place several old original drawings 

by J. B. Mennoyer, are treated as part of the walls 
and are painted the same shade of gray 


and hangings keep 
your walls absolutely 
plain. For instance, 
in furnishing the 
Colony Club in New 


your wall coverings. 

The main thing to remember, when you 
begin to cover your walls, is that they are 
walls, that they are straight up and down, 
and have breadth and thickness; that they 
are supposedly strong; in other words, that 
they are a structural part of your house. A 
wall should always be treated as a flat sur- 
face, and in a conventional way. Pictorial 
flowers and lifelike figures have no place 
upon it, but conventionalized designs may be 
used successfully, as is shown by the delight- 
ful use of the fantastic landscape papers in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Walls always should be walls, and not flimsy 
partitions hung with gauds and trophies. 
The wall is the background of the room, and 
so must be flat in treatment and reposeful 
in tone. 

A general rule to follow in a small house 
is this: do not have a figured wall paper 
if you expect to use things of large designs 
in your rooms. If you have gorgeous rugs 


York City, I used a 
ribbon grass paper of my own design in 
the hallway. The fresh, springlike green 
and white striped paper is very effective with 
carpet and runner of plain dark green 
velvet, and with white woodwork and dark 
glossy mahogany furniture. In another 
room where many chintzes and fabrics were 
used, I painted the woodwork white and 
the walls a soft cream color. In another 
bedroom, furnished with black lacquer fur- 
niture and jade green hangings and rugs, 
I used a daring paper of paroquets and 
tropical foliage. This paper is most in- 
teresting in this occasional bedroom, but 
it would not be successful in a room ‘that 
one lived in all the year round. 

Of course the woodwork of a room di 
rectly influences the treatment of the walls. 
So many people ask me for advice about 
wall papers, and forget absolutely to tell 
me of the finish of the framing of their 
wall spaces. A pale yellowish-cream wall 
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paper is charming The hallways of many homes in New England and old_ original draw- 
with woodwork of the South three generations ago were made attrac- ings by J. B. Men- 
: . tive with the landscape papers. A paper of this $ 
white, but it would — type combined with white woodwork is permissible Oyer are treated as 
not do with wood- ina hall through which one passes quickly, but dis- a part of the walls, 
work of heavy oak. tressing in a living room and are painted the 
If I could find per- same gray. 
fect walls I would paint them, and never use The landscape papers that were so popular 
a yard of paper. Painted walls, when well in the New England and Southern houses 
done, are dignified and restful, and are sani- three generations ago were wonderfully 
tary. The trouble is that too few plasterers pleasing when they were used in hallways 
know how to smooth the wall surface, and with graceful stairs and white woodwork, 
too few workmen know how to apply paint but they were distressing when used in 
properly. In anew house I have had all the _ living rooms. It is all very well to cover the 
walls painted. The woodwork isivory white — walls of your hall with a hand-painted paper, 
throughout the house, except in the dining or a landscape paper, or a foliage paper, be- 
room, where it is a soft gray. The walls of | cause you get only an impressionistic idea of 
most of the roomsand hallsarepainted avery a hall—you do not loiter there. But papers 
deep tone of cream. With such walls you of large design are out of place everywhere 
can carry out any color plan you may desire. else. If there is anything more dreadful 
The dining room of this house is in gray, than a “busy” paper, with scrolls that 
offering a dovelike setting to a gorgeous tantalize or flowers that demand to be 
Chinese rug of rose and blue and yellow, counted, I have yet to encounter it! 
and to chairs of French gilt and blue and You would think that every woman would 
gold velvet. The woodwork and walls are know that walls are influenced by the ex- 
painted exactly the same tone of gray, a posure of the room, but how often I have 
sort of middle gray, that is lovely. The seen bleak north rooms with walls papered 
consoles and mirror frames and even the _ in cold gray, and sunshiny south rooms with 
carved moldings that hold in place several red or yellow wall papers! Dull tones and 
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cool colors are al- 
ways good in south 


#4 rooms, and live tones 
and warm colors in 


north rooms. For 
instance, if you wish 


>§ to keep your rooms 


A wall that is broken into beautiful spaces by chair 
rails and moldings, and covered with a soft creamy 
paint, or paper, or grass cloth is good enough for 
any room whether it be in a six-room cottage or a 
palatial city house. A wall of this type is the best 
for pictures and yet is complete without pictures. 
The lighting fixtures, sofa pillows and lamp are 
interesting furnishings of this well-appointed draw- 
ing room, adding distinction and individuality 


darker in tone than 
either. The recent 
vogue of stenciling ¢ 
walls may be ob- 

jected to on this ac- 
count, though a very 


small and very con- £2 


in onecolor plan, you 
may have white woodwork in all of them, and 
walls of varying shades of cream and yellow. 


“4 The north rooms may have walls painted 


or papered with a soft, warm yellow which 
suggests creamy chiffon over orange. The 
#{ south rooms may have the walls of a cool 
creamy-gray tone. 

Whether you paint or paper your walls, 
you should have your ceiling tinted, and 
% not a dead white. You can make your 

} rooms seem higher if you carry your color 
up to the ceiling, making your cornice the 
same tone as the walls. Of course, this treat- 
~ ment would not be advisable where the room 
“) is high and narrow. Every room is a law 
unto itself, and no cut-and-dried rule can be 
given. I do not advise friezes. They are diffi- 
% cult of successful handling unless in the hands 

3 of an extremely clever artist. They violate 
the good old rule that ceilings should be 
lighter in tone than the side walls, and floors 


ventional line of 
stenciling may be placed just under the 
picture rail with good effect. } 

Remember, above all things, that your ¢%) 
walls must be beautiful in themselves. A 
wall that is broken into beautiful spaces and 
covered with a soft creamy paint, or paper, % 
or grass cloth is good enough for any room. @) 
Its spaces may be further broken with light- 
ing fixtures; and it is finished. 

To me, the most beautiful wall is the ] 
plain and dignified painted wall, with grace- ‘ 
ful pancling of narrow white molding, and 
with lighting fixtures precisely placed. This 
wall is just as appropriate to the six-room 2 
cottage as to the twenty-room house. 1@ 
am sure of this. 

Questions relating to house interiors will 
be answered if accompanied by a stamped 4 
envelope. Kindly direct all inquiries to Miss \ 
Elsie De Wolfe, Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Her Wardrobe 


Edited by 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


Costumes for the Young Mother 


T° look well and to feel comfortable at 
the same time is the aim of the ex- 
pectant mother. The little new life 
demands that the mother shall have plenty 
of fresh air, congenial companionship and 
interesting pursuits, outside, as well as 
within, the home. Unless a woman is care- 
fully gowned during these months of happy 
expectancy, she is apt to shun the public 
gaze and hide herself in the house, away 
from all but her most intimate friends. 
Few old gowns can be successfully re- 
modeled to answer all requirements. As 
the waist and abdomen increase from eight 
to ten inches, a costume especially fash- 
ioned for these changes in the figure is, 
therefore, more satisfactory. 

The extent of the young mother’s ward- 
robe is regulated by circumstances. Few 
women care to provide a large one, and 
many find a house gown, a street costume, 
perhaps a long cloak, and an informal even- 
ing gown quite sufficient. It isa good idea 
to have the house gown and the street cos- 
tume of the same color, if not of the same 
material, as the coat can then be worn 
with both gowns. A dark shade is the 
most practical, making the figure appear 
smaller, and a deep plum or blue will be 
found more becoming than black during 
these days when the complexion may not 
be as radiant as usual. Furthermore, a 
smooth material tends to reduce the figure 
more than does a rough surface. 

There are various styles of fashioning 
maternity gowns. The elastic band at the 
Waist-line is very generally used. This 
may be hidden by a girdle, belt or shirring. 
Side plaits may be stitched to rip out 
easily, and side panels can likewise be 
made adjustable. Seams on either side of 
the front are very often provided with 
lacings to be loosened as nature demands. 
An ingenious idea is developed in a model 
showing the front panel basted, instead 
of stitched, and an inverted plait in the 
back under which plenty of material is 


left. Long sash ends and the fashionable 
basque effects can be cleverly adapted to 
detract from the broad, flat appearance 
of the back. An invisible tuck run under 
some fold, or flounce, on the skirt will 
make possible lengthening the front of the 
skirt to avoid the ugly, hitched-up look 
which is often embarrassing. 

A double-breasted coat will be found 
the most practical, and if the seams are 
so stitched that they can be easily ripped, 
it may be worn quite as comfortably as 
the long, loose, shapeless garment so many 
women believe to be an integral feature 
of the maternity wardrobe. If the coat 
is cut with broad shoulders, these being 
padded, if necessary, the size of the waist 
will be diminished. 

Prudence and common sense must be 
exercised in selecting all of the garments 
worn at thistime. The corsets, especially, 
must be comfortable and adapted to the 
figure, or unnecessary pain and suffering 
will result. Slippers with French heels, 
alluring as they may be, should be re- 
nounced for practical footgear with sub- 
stantial heels to bear the weight of the 
body safely. All under dress should be 
large and roomy so that there may be no 
binding or restraining influences against 
the laws of nature. Comfort should be 
the first thought, for no woman can look 
well, or perform her duties toward the 
next generation, who is not thoroughly 
comfortable—at least, as far as dress is 
concerned. 

There are many women, I know, look- 
ing forward to the happiest of prospects 
who have many questions to ask. I shall 
be very glad to give suggestions regarding 
the wardrobe for the mother and the little 
layette for the wee one if you will tell me 
of your perplexities in a letter, contain- 
ing stamp, and directed to Carolyn Trow- 
bridge Radnor-Lewis, Associate-Editor, 
Goop MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Four Gowns for the 
Young Mother 


No. 153—House gown in silk, cloth or linen, 
with white net yoke and collar. The plastron 
and band around the bottom of the skirt may 
be embroidered or braided. The deep fringe 
Jinishing the bottom of the plastron covers the 
shirring at the waist, under which is an elastic 
band. There are invisible tucks under the 
deeper tucks on the skirt by which the length 
of the skirt may be adjusted. 

No. 154—Informal dinner gown in a soft 
silky material. The skirt and the chiffon 
bodice are shirred over an elastic band, which 
extends from the front to the middle of the back, 
where the gown fastens. The plastron on the 
bodice may be embroidered or braided. Lace 
is draped to form the sleeves and is attached to 
the plastron, partially concealing the shirring 
at the waist. The neck is softened with a 
chiffon yoke. 

No. 155—Afternoon frock in a silky fabric. 
The draped overskirt may be of the material or 
of lace; it falls loose in the front. The shir- 
ring covering the elastic band at the waist line 
extends from the large buttons covered with the 
material across the back. The front of the bodice 
is trimmed with fancy buttons, headed with a 
bow of black velvet ribbon. The yoke may be 
of lace or chiffon. The long sleeves are trimmed 
from the elbow to the wrist with fancy buttons. 


How to Order Patterns 


PRICES REDUCED 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34-40 inch bust measurement and 23-29 
inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid (were 50 cents). Skirt or 
waist or jacket patterns, 15 cents each, 
postpaid (were 25 cents). All children’s 
costumes 15 cents each (were 25 cents). 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lishedcan now be had at above reduced prices. 
We also supply patterns cut lo your own meas- 
urements for all gostumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are increased, now being: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

In Ordering 


Please order all patterns by number. Send re- 
mittance with order. 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


No. 152—House gown in shantung, foulard, 
éponge or any silk or soft woolen material, 


with hemstitched linen collar and cuffs. Thu 
elastic band around the waist is covered by 
the adjustable girdle with thrown-over end 
embroidered. The overskirt hangs loosely 


from the girdle, with the edges widely over 


lapping. The length of the skirt can bi 
adjusted by a wide tuck which is covered by 
the overskirt. 
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For descriptions of these costumes see page 802. 


4i ‘ 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 802. 
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For Childhood’s Many Needs 


No. 156—(Patlern cut for 2,4 and 6 years) Muslin frock with plaits gathered 
into band of embroidery. Tucked yoke and sleeves with embroidered bands. No. 
157—(Patterns in 6,8 and 10 year sizes) Back and front views of linen dress with 
plaited skirt and scalloped waist and panel. No. 158—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year 
sizes) Boys suit in linen, piqué or percale with colored bands. Made in one piece 
lo draw over the head. No. 159—(Pattern in 6, 8 and to year sizes) Serge or linen 
suit buttoned at the side, with sailor collar outlined with braid. No. 160—-(Palterns 
in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes) Linen or serge dress buttoned on the shoulders, back and 
front. Buttoned cuff and pockets. Long waist line marked with belt. No. 161— 
(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8 year sizes) Back and front views of Russian blouse suit 
in linen or serge, buttoning in front. No. 162—(Patlerns in 1 and 2 year sizes) 
Three views of creeping apron. The ruffle on the sleeve is an extension with the 
Jullness held in with two rows of stitching. 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 802 
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No. 163—(Patterns in 2,4 and 6 year sizes) Linen or cloth dress with sash run 
under scalloped front piece. No. 164—(Patterns in 8, 10 and 12 year sizes) Ging- 
ham, linen or muslin frock with flounced skirt and peplum blouse. No. 165— 
(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes) Front and back views of coat-dress in cloth or linen, 
outlined with piping or embroidered scallops. Scalloped belt. No. 166—(Pat- 
lerns in 4,6 and 8 year sizes) Russian blouse dress in cloth or linen, with embroidered 
collar in the back attached to top of shoulder. “Embroidery on peplum, belt, neck and 
sleeve bands. No. 166—(Patterns 4, 6 and 8 year sizes) Boy’s Russian blouse suit 
bultoning at the side, with colored collar, cuffs and belt. No. 167—(Patterns in 2, 
4 and 6 year sizes) Cloth or linen boy’s suit with stitched front panel extending over 
the shoulder onto the sleeve. Colored collar and belt. No. 168—(Patterns in 1, 


> 


2 and 4 year sizes) Night dress in one piece opening at the ankle. 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 802 
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171 
Simple Daytime Costumes 
No. 169—Gingham or linen frock with dotted mull yoke and black satin tie. 
the blouse and overskirt. Rough straw hat with soft feather rosette. 
No. 170—Costume of linen, piqué, shirting, or cotton corduroy, with plaits at the side and with large 
pearl buttons. Lingerie blouse to match the skirt with collar and frills. 
No. 171—Cotton voile or linen costume, also appropriate for an older woman. The underskirt may be of 


satin or of the material. Lingerie collar, vest and undersleeves. Black straw hat bound with white corded 
silk and trimmed with while wings. 


Flat crocheted buttons trim 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page So2 
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No. 172—Sailor suit of serge or linen, with cotton corduroy middy collar trimmed with black braid. 
eves Set in like those of a middy blouse. Triangular inset in skirt of corduroy, braided. Fine black straw 
with grosgrain ribbon ornament. 

No. 173—Frock of taffeta or piqué, with pipings and deep foot band of plaiting finished with piped 
vllops. White hemp straw hat faced with black, with plumes at the side. 
No. 174—Linen dress with plaited frill, jabot and cuffs of fine white hemstitched linen. Overskirt and 
widerskirt enhanced with fancy stitching. 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 802 
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176 
New Motor Coats 


No. 175—Grean motor coat of satin-back wool. The front piece, shuw- 
ing the satin lining, buttons back to the neck. Red chip hat faced with 
velvet, with natural colored straw ornament and plaited red velvet. 

No. 176—Eponge coat with wide belt marking low waist line. Piping 
of leather or of material in contrasting color to match collar, cuffs and 
belt. Black straw hat faced with white. Black pump bow at back und 
silk roses on the brim. 

No. 177—FPongee coat with collar, cuffs and lining of scarlet silk. Pip- 
ings of the material and black braid buttons and tassels. Straw bonnet 
with silk trimmings. 


Instructions for ordering patlerns will be found on page 802. 
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For Summer Tours 


show- \o. 178—Brown corded cloth coat, with straps of the material. Sleeves 

with ut in one piece with the sides. Fine black chip hat with back part of 
coarse black and while straw, attached at the sides with silk roses 

i ping ind leaves. 

ys and Vo. 179—Old rose motor silk coat with two capes. Black satin collar 


e and ind cuffs. Coarse straw hat with mercury wings. 
Vo. 180—Linen motor coat with scarlet frogs and gilt butions; scar- 
Pip- et belt and gilt buckle. Inverted plait in the back. Accordion 
onnel plaited, dark-colored taffeta hat, with veil hemmed in lacet to match 
acing. 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 802 
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Before Marriage 


Drawn by Clara Elsene Peck 


Courtship, O Bride of June, is the playtime of youth and romance 


The Land of the Happy-fver- After 


F COURSE you are going to marry _ time of youth and romance; marriage is the 
O the best man in all the world, O great business of life. . 
Bride of June, and you are confident To “love, honor and cherish until death 
that the moment you leave the church door do you part”’ is a very solemn promise, and 
you will start straightway for the land of you, O Bride of June, only should make it, 
Happy-Ever-After. knowing that the love of a wife means much 
The marriage ceremony, O Bride of more than you have already given as a maid. 
June, is not the open sesame to that fair Have you unlimited tenderness, constant 
land, and you have yet to learn that _ self-sacrifice, ever-ready interest, perfect 
after marriage you will traverse a very comradeship, and loyal friendship to give? 
different path of life from that which you Unless you have them in a measure over- 
traveled so gayly in those dear, dead days flowing, make the pact with fear and trem- 
of courtship. bling, for it will be meaningless. 
Courtship, O Bride of June, is the play- Many a wedded pair have not reached the 
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The love of a wife means much more than you have already given as a maid 


land of Happy-Ever-After, because they 
were not friends, although they may have 
loved each other dearly. Lovers may be 
rather selfish creatures, but friends must 
he patient and long-suffering, believing 
the best even while seeing the worst. 

You must hold above all things, O Bride 
of June, the honor of the man you wed, and 

long as you answer to the holy name 
0! wife you must bury his faults so deep 
within your heart that not the slightest 
lint of discontent shall pass your lips, for 
(here will come a day, even in the land 

Happy-Ever-After, when you will find 
‘hat perfection is not of man or woman, 
nd that marriage is no miracle by which 
‘wo thoughtless, selfish people can be 


- 


changed immediately into an element of 
strength and force. 

This transformation can be made only 
when you ever welcome Love’s soft touch 
upon your eyes that he may shut out ugli- 
ness and strife; when you let Love close 
your ears to the words of jealousy and dis- 
trust; when Love makes your lips the resting 
place of tender speech, and teaches your 
hands the healing touch of patient minis- 
tration. 

Come, O Bride of June, clasp hands with 
Sympathy and Devotion and Jet Love take 
you straight from the altar where you have 
pledged your vows to the land of Happy- 
Ever-After. 

Idah McGlene Gibson. 
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HANDICRAFT 


DESIGNS BY MAUDE EVELYN BRADLEY 


No. 99—Pillow in tan burlap, ornamented with 
bands embroidered in red and natural colored rajji.:, 
outlined with two rows of black stitching and one of 
rafia. Transfer pattern, with directions for makin :, 
costs 15 cents. 

No. 200—End of table runner in green burlap with 
border worked in Swedish darning in light blue, dar/: 
blue and orange floss. Transfer patiern, with dire. - 
tions for making, including the Swedish darning, co 
20 cents. 

No. 201—Design for table runner in burlap showing 1 
combination of punch work and long stitch worked : 
green, blue, orange and gold heavy embroidery ite. 
Transfer pattern, with directions for making, costs 15 
cents. 

No. 202—Design for burlap pillow in cross stitch, 
worked in mahogany, orange and natural colored raffia, 
with black and orange floss used for catching. Tran 
fer pattern, with directions for making, costs 15 cent, 


An inexpensive, but effective, portitre made from 
two and a half yards of burlap (five vards for the pair) 
and double hemstitched in raffia, one bunch of the raffia 
being required (no pattern furnished). 


Directions for Ordering Handicraft Patterns 


Order patterns by numbers. All letters should be addressed to the Handicraft Department 
and remittances made to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

In ordering patterns, please note carefully instructions under each article. Any of the 
articles shown will be made to order if so desired. 
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No. 206—Linen chair prolector to be 
lied with tape to the porch chairs. De- 
sign worked out in shades of yellow and 
brown. Transfer pattern, with direc- 
04 
3~-Five o'clock tea-table 


203 

in linen with design developed 

low and brown crayola. Trans- 

of teapot and cups, with 

ions for using crayola, cosls 

als. 

o4—Linen sofa pillow with 

es stenciled in shades of tan and i BY 
Transfer pattern, with direc- MAUDE EVELYN BRADLEY 

for making, costs 15 cents. 


STENCIL IDEAS WITH CRAYOLA 
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205 
205—Scrim table runner with ; No. 207—Primrose design in pink 
urtium design in reds and - and green crayola for curtains, which 
a Transfer pattern, with eS may be duplicated for an entire 
lions for making, costs 15 bedroom set. Transfer pattern, with 
2s directions for making, costs 15 cents. 


For directions for ordering Handicraft see page 812 
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No. 181—Gertrude skirt buttoned from shoulders, trimmed with scalloped edging and em- 
broidered. Pattern costs toc. Transfer pattern of design costs 15 cents. No. 1832—Baby 
cloak in cashmere or silk, with cap embroidered to match the cape. Pattern of cloak or cap costs 
10 cents each. Transfer pattern of design of cloak or cap costs 10 cents each. No. 183— 
Kimono style sacque with embroidered edging. Pattern of sacque, with transfer pattern of 
design, costs 35 cents. No. 184—Carriage pillow with ribbon and embroidery. Transfer 
pattern costs 15 cents. Design for carriage robe to match the pillow costs 15 cents. No. 185— 
Embroidered heart-shaped bib. Pattern with transfer pattern of design costs 15 cents. No. 
1386—Embroidered bootees. Pattern, with transfer pattern of design, costs 15 cents. No. 187 
—Enmbroidered kimono wrapper. Pattern costs 10 cents. Transfer pattern of garland design 
costs ro cents. No. 1388—Christening frock with embroidered voke and panel. Pattern of dress 
costs 10 cents. Transfer pattern of design costs 15 cents. 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 802. For directions for ordering Handicraft see page 812 
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More feetware mingled with rice arrive in droves and hit Hon. Carriage with angry strokes. 
“O stop!” € holla, roshing forwards 


Hashimura Togo-Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all- Work Confessing His Struggles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


V.—HON. 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, 
‘ho do so much to make family life less lone- 
ome. 


EAR MR SIR:— 
Home of Hon. Samule Scott, East 


Orange, N. J., is one of the nicest 
homes from which I ever was discharged 
‘rom. When I first went there to work that 
iamily contained following list of persons: 


WALLACE 


IRWIN 


HENRY RALEIGH 


GLADYS OBTAIN MATRIMONY 


Mrs Scott 

Miss “ (retired). 

This Miss Scott were young lady of 
20 years complete beauty. O such smiling 
hair & blond” eyes! How well her com- 
plexion matched her costume! Before her 
marriage her name was Gladys, but I are 
not sure what she is called now, as each 
American girl must change her name when 
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she get married. This is very confusing 
custom to Japanese boy. I was working 
for that Scott family when that Hon. Gladys 
obtained matrimony. I never seen an 
American wedding before. Now I realize 
why so many people in these U. S. object to 
being married more than once. 

Hon. Scott, who has been a father to 
Gladys all her life, arrived up to me last 
Tuesday P. M. and say fidgetfully, 

“Togo,” he say, “there will be a wedding 
in this house next Satday & I wish you 
would be as stylish as possible in passing 
food. You must appear fashionable in 
every way, because it are customary on such 
occasions to look more wealthy than you 
are.” 

“ Are you going to be married again, Hon. 
Sir?” I ask with chivalry. 

“Not if I could avoid it!” he say peevly. 
“Tt is my daughter Gladys who I shall give 
away.” 

“To who will you donate this charming 
lady?” I ask out. 

“Hon. Charlie Sweetberry will be the 
blushing bridebroom,” he pronounce. ‘ You 
remember Charlie who arrive here more & 
more frequently bearing flowers?” 

“Distinctually,” I report. “He came 
with rose-bud tokens so frequently I 
thought that he was a florist.” 

‘“‘We intend to make this wedding so joy- 
ful that we are all quite miserable preparing 
for it,” he describe. ‘The event will be 
shot off at high noon.” 

“Are noon on a wedding day any higher 
than any other noon?” I require for infor- 
mation. 

“Tf you paid the bills you would think 
so!”’ he explode glubly & walk in an offward 
direction. 

Mr Editor, you would be surgrised to see 
how much burden that wedding was to Hon. 
Express Co. who brought the packages! 
For several entire days bundles arrove in 
large quantities of freight. Street in front 
of that house was headquarters for delivery 
wagons. Messengers came continually 
bringing Merry Christmas parcels en- 
wrapped in paper. Hon. Samule Scott, 
assisted by me & family, would spend 
long-time each day disenwrapping those 
parcels and gossiping about what came. 
Excitement. Out would drop some golden 
fork or swollen pitcher marked “Happy 
Returns.” 

“Why should these be labelled ‘Happy 


Returns’?”’ I negotiate. 


Hashimura Togo-—Domestic Scientist 


“Because,’’ pronounce Hon. Samule with 
depressed eyebrows, “‘they are all return; 
of wedding presents we sent other folks.” 

I stand gast at this phenomenal. 

Each day for 14 complete hours that han- 
som Scottish home stood full of dressmakers, 
vacuum cleaners, dentists, milliners, report- 
ers and other necessities of life. Hon. Sam- 
ule Scott walk around looking tense like « 
financial crisis. Mrs. Scott were always 
busy. When not engaged in any othe: 
housekeeping she set down and wept some 
tears. 

“Why you wept, Hon. Lady?” I ask to 
know. 

“T am preparing for the wedding,” she 
say back. “No wedding can look fashion- 
able without a few weeps.” 

Each morning Hon. Gladys Scott stand 
up with dressmaker and report with angry 
rage of girlish soprano, “You make me 
so nervus that screaming would seem 
pleasant!” Yet a few moments later she 
meet Hon. Chas Sweetberry in parlor & 
report with kitten words, ““O Chas, I am 
so happy!” 

My brain feel cross-eyed to hear this du- 
plex conversation. 

Friday night Hon. Tortoni, Italian cater- 
man, back-up horse to front lawn and dump 
forth sifficient camp-chairs to furnish 1 com- 
plete picnic. Hon. Chas Sweetberry & 1 
clergy man come later. They meet that 
Scott family, including Hon. Gladys, in par- 
lor where they lock door and say a long 
ceremony, walking around & giving away 
several times. 

When Hon. Sweetberry come outside to 
smoke cigaret, I say to him with banzai 
in my voice, 

“Congratulations, Mr Sir!”’ 

“For what?” he dib. . 

“For your marriage which just took 
place,” I encroach. 

“That wasn’t marriage,” he snork. ‘We 
was just practicing.” 

I was confused. 


* * * * 


Great date of wedding was finally there. 
All furniture in Hon. Parlor was fixed like 
pews, so all could take set-down. Mrs 
Scott wep some more when she seen the 
chairs in tiers. All that home was dressed 


with greenish smilax like a beautiful salad. 
Hon. Bridebroom arrive with silk-pipe hat 
Five or six best men 


over his headache. 
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emerge at front door wearing Floridora 
clothing. Bridal-maidens came in. quanti- 
ties looking like they wondered who would 
be next. Humoristical college friends walk 
up carrying footware, rice & other groceries. 
Several hack-loads of relatives was wheeled 
to door. 

Silence. 

A clergy man encroach at side door with 
Rev Mr. expression. 

All was prepare. Yet something was not. 
Hon. Samule Scott rosh up to me with quiet 
craze. 

“Togo,” he whasper, ‘where are Chas, 
the bridebroom?”’ 

“T seen him in aunty-room off library 
quarreling with his necktie,” I report. 

Surely yes! He was there in aunty-room 
trying to correct the nervus behavior of his 
collar button. 

“This is the happiest day of my life,” 
report Hon. Chas when dishcovered, “‘ How 
my shoes hurt me!” 

More silence. 

All that audience now set in parlor ex- 
pectfully. Humoristical college friends pass 
rice-package amidst eyewinks peculiar to 
comedians. Several relatives appear quite 
affectionate. 

Music emerj from piano. Hon. Bride- 
broom with serene collar now pop forth and 
stand amid flowers at end of room. 2x2 
now Bridlemaidens expensively 
trimmed. Hon. Bride, artistically en- 
wrapped in original Irish curtains, nextly 
step forth supporting her Father, who need 
this attention because of his quaker knees. 

“You are what you say you are?” require 
Hon. Clergy to Bride & Broom who now 
stand close by. 

They agree to this. 

“Has somebody here an objection to this 
gentleman?” ask Hon. Preach to audience. 

Everybody seem careless about replying. 
I was going to say how I thought he was too 
easily peeved about his neckties, but Hon. 
Preach neglected to wait. 

When Hon. Preach explan to Bride how 
she must take that man for worse & more 
of it, she seem to feel no alarm. He warned 
her about several things which I could 
not hear. Still she was determined to be 
married. So Hon. Bridebroom, who seem 
too entranced to remember, borrow a ring 
from Best Man and Miss Scott became a 
Mrs. 

Wildy onrush of friends now ensued. 
Kissing heard everywheres amidst sobs & 
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other joy. Most elderly gentlemans was 
most dutiful about kissing Bride. 

“No one shall be permitted this salute 
except relatives!”’ holla Hon. Bridebroom 
appearing slightly frantic. 

“Then we must be included,” report 16 
humoristic college friends. “ We are fratern- 
ity brothers to you.”” They approach with 
happy mob. 

Nextly come wedding brekfast. This 
was the most latest brekfast I ever passed 
food for. Also it was so innapropriate for 
brekfast, because wine was served instid of 
eggs. And the only toast which they ate 
was drank amidst speeches. Everytime 
somebody poke forth harsh word about 
Hon. Bridebroom it seem to be laughing- 
signal for all. 

“This -young man,” report Uncle Henry 
to Hon. Bride while he rose upward, “This 
young man remind me dishagreeably of his 
Uncle Hiram which led a wild life and was 
sent to Congress in his old age. Be careful 
or he will do likewise.” 

The blushing Bride seem very calm. It 
was the Bridebroom who done nearly all 
the blushing. 

Pretty soonly the recent Mr & Mrs 
Sweetberry make quick-change to railroad 
clothing and elope together to hack out- 
side. While they was walking together 
down front steps those 16 humoristic 
college chums suddenly give Black Hand 
signal. 

WHOSH!! 

42 gallons selected rice make cyclone upon 
hat-plumage of that Mrs Bride who escape 
with screen to carriage. 

BOMB!! 

12 complete carpet slippers hit Mr Bride- 
broom with accurate target-practice just 
as he was lifting his legs into that cab. 
More feetware mingled with rice arrive in 
droves and hit Hon. Carriage with angry 
strokes. My Samurai soul stood endwise 
with alarm. I should prevent this cruelty. 

“O stop!” I holla, roshing forwards. 
“Why should you attach them young folks 
and drive them forth with brutality after 
what they has went through? Toss one 
more rubber boot and I shall rebuke you 
with my rages.” 

While thusly I spoke one 2nd handed 
ball-room slipper stroked my hair and I 
walk away feeling absent in my brain. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 
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‘Cocoon 


the 
Child 


Wherein It Is Made 
Plain that Fine Feath- 
THE suey Houstcceren ||| Make Uncomfort- 


—— 


By 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M 


DECORATED WITH PICTURES BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 
This plain talk hils some mothers pretty hard. But it is “true as preaching,” and 


vaslly more interesting. A baby-hating bachelor, even, would find it enjoyable reading, it 
is so racy and so widely informing. Dr. Hutchinson's remarks on clothing materials 


apply to young and old, 


HY are clothes, anyway? The 
V \) Scriptures describe them as a pun- 

ishment for mortal sin. And there 
is a painful amount of truth in the ex- 
planation, as anyone who has sweltered 
through a June commencement day, or 
church wedding, in Prince Albert and 
strangler collar, or has had to write checks 
for Easter millinery will eagerly testify. 
But if so, why should our tiny twentieth 
century Adams and Eves be tormented 
with them in the days of innocence, before 
they have been infected by their elders 
with the original sin microbe? 

Mr. Gradgrind and the Manchester 
school of economists generally, pooh-pooh 
this Garden of Eden idea and assert that, 
obviously, our outer husks grew up in re- 
sponse to the law of supply and demand, 
as a necessary protection for the naked 
human skin against the rains of the tropics 
and the snows of the Arctic. But they 
overlook the fact that the Matabele of 
South Africa strips off his garments when 


it begins to rain, rolls them into a com- 
pact bundle covered with a waterproof 
hide, puts this on his head and trots 
happily through the deluge, shining and 
glistening like a seal. Five minutes after 
the downpour ceases, he is perfectly dry 
and on go his precious clothes again, just 
like the Galway boy who will trudge six 
miles over the muddy roads to market, 
carrying his carefully blacked shoes in his 
hand to put on when he reaches the first 
sidewalk of the town. 

Besides, if protection from the elements 
be the wherefor of clothing, why do we 
rasp the rose-leaf skins of our tiniest off- 
spring with tickly flannel when they are 
born in an oven, and turn them into bales 
of cotton festooned with fathoms of lace 
and embroidery when their days are spent 
in almost unbroken slumber in under- 
lighted and overheated caves, called 
houses? 

But now come an oddly assorted pair, 
the anthropologist and the fashion-plate 
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maker, and chant in unison that the 
original. and’ dominant’ raison détre of 
clothing is neither penance nor protection, 
but ornament pure and simple. And, for 
a wonder, they are right, or at least “very 
warm,” as the children say. The grand- 
father of. all the clothing with which the 
body and soul of man have been oppressed 
was the necklace or the belt, which con- 
stitutes the 


to hang on him. Hence, in England and 
on the Continent, they have hit. upon the 
ingenious device of making the garments 
three times as long as the baby, so that 
the petticoats or Jong clothes of a correctly 
draped British infant actually sweep the 
ground as it is carried on dress parade in 

its nurse’s arms. 
To this day, the world over, the chief 
criterion 


full-dress cos- 


which fixes 


tume of the 
South Sea 
Island belle. 
This is the 
only key 
which will 
unlock the 
mystery of 
nine-tenths 
of the vaga- 
ries of cos- 
tumes. Man 
has partially 
forgotten this 
great primal 
and funda- 
mental truth, 
but woman 
never, which 


the rank of a 
cherub’s lay- 
out—excuse 
me, layette— 
and incident- 
ally the 
standing of 
its mamma 
and papa in 
social circles, 
is not its ap- 
propriateness 
for the pur- 
pose in hand, 
nor its ar- 
tistic merit, 
still less the 
comfort of 
the luckless 


shows how 
miu ceih 


“sprat”’ who 
has to wear 


sounder and 

more reliable are her instincts than his. 
She still dresses with an eye single to 
adornment, with a splendid scorn of 
protection, physiology, or pocketbook, 
as she has done for a quarter of a 
million years and will do for another 
quarter of a million, in spite of such 
ephemeral trifles as dress reform or the 
sutfrage. 

It is this leit-motif of the clothes cycle 
which alone explains why babies are cruci- 
fied upon a cross of flannel and tormented 
with a crown of safety-pins just to gratify 
the vanity of an adoring mamma, or the 
starchy sense of propriety of some prim 
ant pernickety monthly nurse. Too 
many of our poor mites are little better 
than lay figures for all the finery and frip- 
pery which their delighted parents and 
guardians can hang, or swathe around, or 
drape upon their unfortunate frames. In- 
deed, the chief difficulty is that the poor 
little one is too short a rack to carry the 
tons of vanity truck which they would like 


La 


it, but simply 
and solely the acreage and costliness of 
the materials used and particularly the 
amount of hand embroidery which has 
gone into its manufacture. Truly, as the 
Psalmist laments, we are conceived in sin 
and shapen in iniquity and cradled in 
vanity. 
Put all the pretty things you like on your 


baby, you never can find anything too nice } 


or too good for him; but for Heaven’s sake, 
remember that there is a live, growing, 
kicking baby under all that finery, not a 
sawdust-stuffed doll, that you can drape 
and bind and stick pins into at your own 
sweet will. Remember that a baby grows 
visibly over night, like a young robin or a 
silkworm, and that nothing should be tied 
round him which does not allow him a mar- 
gin of at least two inches to grow in before 
the next morning. If he has less than this, 
he will be as uncomfortable as a young 
lobster that can’t burst its shell up the 
back. Nothing ought to be tied onto a 
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1 not a bad idea to 


one piece, or button on to others that are, 
and only just tight enough so that they 
won’t actually fall off him; for his only 
occupation is to lie still and sleep, with an 
occasional kicking spell between naps. In 
his very newest days his night garments 
ought to be made either with feet to them, 
or with a bag skirt, so that he can’t get 
chilled even if he does 


other, is accounted the best dressed man, 
Thus the rude vernacular phrase, “ He’s 
got ’em all on,” is of most profound and 
respectable antiquity. 

Don’t use your unfortunate baby as 
a clothes rack on which to hang the 
hem-stitched and _ hand-embroidered 
evidences of your respectability and 
social standing, as that affable modern 
pirate, the captain 


kick the bedclothes 
off, and in cold or 
windy weather it is 


have mitt-shaped, or 
plain closed ends 
on his sleeves as well. 


UNWRAPPING THE 
COCOON 


This vanity motive, 
alone, can explain the 
two profound mys- 
teries of baby-clothes, 
the astounding 
voluminousness and 
numerousness of 
them. Nomeremale_ ||| 
who has ever seen a 


very new baby uw | 


dressed can fail to be 


| ROBIN RED BREAST _ 


of finance, turns his 
wife into a walking 
diamond counter on 
which to display his 
winnings. When once 
the truth has been 
grasped that clothes 
were made for the 
baby and not the 
baby for clothes, the 
problem of his little 
wardrobe _ becomes 
considerably simpli- 
fied. In fact, his cos- 
tumes ought to be as 
short and simple as 
he is. He has no gar- 
den parties, or tennis 
tournaments, or {full 
dress functions to at- 
tend, and has little 
more need of an 


struck with awe and 


elaborate wardrobe 


bewilderment at the 

number of successive dresses and petti- 
coats, the yards of flannel binders, the 
onion-like layers of shirts and undershirts 
that are peeled off the wriggling little 
bundle one after another before you 
come down to the real baby. At about 
the tenth layer one really begins to won- 
der whether there is any caterpillar in- 
side the chrysalis or whether he slipped 
out and made his escape the last time the 
bundle was held up on end. He’d be 
delighted to if he could, poor little squab, 
but they’ve got him cinched in too 
tightly. 

The sole, and the original reason for this 
extraordinary yardage of dress goods was 
to show that his parents could afford to 
pay for them. Just as the Chinese man- 
darin today wears two silk coats on an 
ordinary occasion, four at a provincial 
official reception and eight when he pre- 
sents himself at court, and he who has the 
largest number of suits on, one over the 


than a potato has, for 
his sole duty is to lie still and grow. 


A ROSEBUD IN FIG LEAVES 


Indeed, from a purely physiologic point 
of view he would flourish just as well ar- 
rayed in nothing but his own little pink 
skin, under the bedclothes where he lives 
nine-tenths of his time; but the very 
thought of anything nude in human shape, 
even if it be only sixteen inches long, gives 
a shock and a shiver to our delicate sens” 
of propriety, and convention demands 
that even the very tiniest human rosebud 
shall be incased in some sort of fig leaves. 
But it should be just as near nothing as 
will coat him all over once. To envelop a 
very young baby in successive layers of 
thick, or heavy, fabrics in order to keep 
him warm, is an absurdity; that should 
be done by regulating the weight of his 
coverlets and the temperature of the 
room, under civilized conditions. Just the 
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softest and lightest possible knit, or loosely 
woven, sleeved undershirt and a single 
union-suit of skirt and waist combined 
(technically termed, I believe, a slip) is all 
the fatigue uniform he requires. 

His simple costume, though required 
chiefly as a concession to Mrs. Grundy, 
has some slight practical utility in serving 
to roughen over his satiny surface so as to 
keep him from 


and coverlet. Whatsoever is more than 
this cometh of evil, makes him sweaty and 
uncomfortable and restless, so that he is 
likely to kick off his covers and catch a 
chill, especially if he has perspiration- 
soaked flannel next him. 
Of course, as a matter of pomp and show 
a baby may have as many and as elabo- 
tately embroidered and _lace-trimmed 
drapes and con- 


slipping through 
the iingers of un- 
skilled hands, 
when he is being 
handed about for 
inspection and al- 
so to protect him 
from scratches 
and scrapes 
against buttons 
and pins and 
brooches and belt 
buckles in the 
same process, or 
upon the ar- 
mor-clad sur- 
face of the pro- 
fessional nurse. It 
also protects him 
from germs and 
other contamina- 
tions in the many 
unnecessary 
handlings and 
maulings to which 


he is subjected. 


fections and 
shrouds and hang- 
ings as the vanity 
of his family may 
dictate, but the 


he needs is his 
vest and slip and 
“trunks,” multi- 
plied by whatever 
number may be 
required by the 
exigencies of the 
family laundry. 
Clothing on 
children, and 
everywhere else 
save in the orna- 


display occasions, 
should be regard- 
ed as a necessary 
evil and reduced 


| to its lowest pos- 
| sible terms con- 
—— sistent with a 


Keep flannel of 
all sorts away 


PLAYING 


moderate degree 
of “ kivering” and 


cIRCUS 


from his roseleaf 

little hide; it is utterly unnecessary in any 
decently heated room and is scratchy and 
sweaty, as well as dirty within half an 
hour of its being put on. The old wives’ 
belief in the saving virtues of flannel, and 
particularly in yards of it wound around a 
baby’s equator, “keep his little stomach 
warm” and prevent him from flying to 
pieces, or rupturing himself or gorging him- 
_ out of human shape, is pure moon- 
snine. 

As a matter of fact a baby is a regular 
Little Giant heater, a perfect furnace, per- 
petually pink with the exertion of growing, 
and if only kept supplied with plenty of 
his favorite liquid, white coal, will keep 
himself as warm as toast at any ordinary 
room temperature under a light blanket 


warmth. Re- 
member that clothing, no matter how 
warm or thick it is, never gives off a par- 


ticle of heat to the body; it only holds in NU \ 


and prevents the escape of the warmth 
given off by the body itself. The virtues 
of clothing are all negative. 


MARVELS OF BABY’S ROSELEAF HIDE 


Not even the fieriest of red flannel, 
which looks hot enough to light a fire with, 
can raise the temperature of the skin it 
covers the tiniest fraction of a degree. The 
human skin is the most wonderful fabric 
in the world, as well as the most exquis- 
itely beautiful. For all it looks so pink and 
white and defenseless, it is absolutely germ- 
proof, water-proof, heat-proof, cold-proof, 
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self-heating and self-repairing; in fact, it 
will outlast and outclass at every point, 
except bullet-proofness, any armor plate or 
rhinoceros hide ever invented. It can even 
make a pretty fair “stab,” as the vernacu- 
lar hath it, in the direction of bullet-proof- 
ness when it needs to. Mungo Park, the 
famous African explorer, records that on 
one of his trips a 


known process of manufacture, and that 


WHY GARMENTS ARE “WARM” AND “CooL” 


Close-woven fabrics of cotton, linen or 
silk, such as shirtings, batiste, or cambric, 
are “coolest” of all, because they contain 

no air in their 


boy in the camp 


mesh and ofler 


fell sick and the 
local medicine 
man ordered a 
blister on the 
small of his back. 
The patient was 
laid on the ground 
close to the camp- 
fire and one of the 
older men step- 
ped up and held 
the sole of his 
foot, toughened 
and tanned by 
half a century of 
bush-tramping to 
the thickness and 
consistency of 
rawhide, right 
over the coals un- 
til its surface was 
raised to blister- 
ing temperature 
and then turned 
and pressed it 
firmly down upon 
the sufferer’s 
back. The skin 


little resistance to 
the escape of 
heat. Woolens 
are warmer, 
cause they con- 
tain a consider- 
able amount of 
air among their 
thicker and more 
twisted fibers; 
padded, or quilt- 
ed fabrics, con- 
taining cotton or 
down between 
their layers, come 
next, and furs are 
“warmest ”’ of all, 
because from 
forty to eighty 
per cent of the 
thickness of their 
pile is air cun- 
ningly entangled, 
so that it cannot 
be blown out by 
the strongest, 
fiercest blizzard. 


reddened and rose 


ACTING 
up in blisters and 


STUBBORN 


So closely is the 
air tied into a 
sealskin, for in- 


the boy fairly 
howled with the pain, but the human flat- 
iron never moved a muscle of his counte- 
nance and felt nothing beyond a gentle 
warmth in the sole of his foot. 

All that the skin asks of clothing is pro- 
tection from scratches and scrapes and 
enough wind-break action to keep currents 
of cold air from actually striking its surface 
and sweeping away the envelope or air- 
jacket of warm air with which it surrounds 
itself. All the warmth of clothing depends 
solely upon the thickness of this layer of 
dead air which it maintains around the 
body. The most valuable substance in a 
garment is one which cannot be woven 
into it and is entirely left out in any 


stance— which is 

ninety per cent air—that even currents of 
water cannot wash it out, and the skin of 
the matka, or seal pup, stays warm and 
dry all his life long, protected by an im- 
penetrable armor coat of air. No matter 
how often he goes in swimming or how long 
he stays in, he cannot get wet to the skin. 
Under ordinary circumstances and for all 
practical purposes you can get any degree of 
warmth that you need in a garment out of 
any material under heaven, providing that 
you weave, or twist, or puff, or pad it into 
the proper sponginess and thickness to con- 
tain and hold a sufficient layer of air. So 
that the long and furious discussions that 
used to rage over the respective health- 
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fulness of cotton, linen, wool, or silk are 
mere waste of breath today, because the 
choice between them is simply a question of 


20L” taste, or pocketbook, or decorative effect. 
7 or COTTON EXCELS FOR UNDERWEAR 
ric, 
tain From an all-round practical point of 
their view, for underwear and bedding, cotton 
ofler heads the list, because it is comfortable to 
ce to the skin, easily washed, cheap, and can be 
+ of woven into any mesh, texture, or thickness 
lens required. Even for coats and coverlets, 
De- properly made, padded cotton garments 
Con- are warmer than wool and almost as warm 
ider- as fur, and lighter, cleaner, and more sani- 
t of tary than either. A Chinaman, for instance, 
their on the coldest winter day, in a quilted 
more cotton coat and a pair of loose padded 
bers; drawers gathered at the bottom into 
juilt- padded boots with thick wooden soles, 
con- is as warm and comfortable as if he 
mn. Or were clad from head to foot in furs, at 
‘cen about one-tenth of the cost and far cleaner 
ome and wholesomer. 
5 are For underwear, linen comes next; in fact, 
fall, if it were not for its much greater expen- 
rom siveness, it would be superior to cotton in 
hty some respects, for its fibers, being harder 
the and tougher, hold the mesh form into 
their which it is woven better and do not absorb 
cun- the oil and other impurities of the perspira- 
gled, tion so readily. Silk underwear is purely 
nnot a luxury and a fad for those who have 
t by “money to burn.” It wears badly and 
est, fairly melts in the wash. It used to be 
ard. recommended for specially sensitive skins, 
the but the softer cotton fabrics as woven to- 
to a day will*not irritate the most delicate 
surface. 
ch is When it comes to outer garments, wool 
ts of heads the list, because it is tougher and 
in of wears better, holds its weave and porous- 
and ness longer, keeps its shape and color, and 
| m- is more elastic and comfortable than 
atter ducking or other heavy-weight cotton or 
long linen. Its firmness and permanent porous- 
skin. ness have another great advantage in 
or all Northern climates, and that is that though 
‘ec of slightly warmer in the daytime and in hot 
ut of weather, it is much warmer at night or 
that when the wind changes to the north, so 
into that it “averages up” the radiation of the 
con- body furnace and keeps us at a somewhat 
So more equable temperature day and night. 
9 Woven into the thick, spongy form of 
alth- 


blanket, coats or mackinaw, it has almost 


_ anew deal in “‘shucks”’ is called for. 


driven fur out of the market in the North 
Woods and in Canada, because it is lighter 
and does not hold in the perspiration so as < 
to soften the skin and make it more liable 
to chill when the coat is taken off, or one 
is cooling off in the open. 

Let the most intimate garments of your 
little human dormouse, then, be of the 
softest and meshiest cotton—there is no 
advantage in fleeciness or fluffiness—and 
his sheets of the same material, with one 
very light, soft blanket and a light coverlet 
of porous cheese-cloth, padded with the 
best quality of surgeon’s cotton batting. 
It is well to have another somewhat heavier 
coverlet for use on cold nights, but this 
combination of a sheet, blanket and cover- 
let is abundant for any healthy, vigorous 
baby, and at the same time light enough to 
allow him to turn and wiggle in any direc- 
tion and porous enough to give his skin a 
chance to breathe for itself. 

Remember he is getting up a head of 
steam like a young ironclad all day and all 
night long, and all you have to do is to coal 
him weil and cover him lightly and he will 
do his own heating. Many nurses pile up 
the coverlets on a baby’s crib like a pufl- 
paste crust over a pie, leaving only a crater- 
like hollow at the upper end, at the bottom 
of which you can,catch a glimpse of the tip 
of his snubby little red nose and one eye- 
lash. If the poor baby could cerebrate he 
would think he was buried alive or baked, 
like one of the four-and-twenty blackbirds 
in a pie. 


THE CORRECT DRESS FOR PLAY HOURS 


When the human caterpillar becomes 
capable of locomotion and begins to crawl, 
The 
final function of clothing now comes into 
play and that is to protect him not only 
from his adoring relatives and callers, but 
from himself and from collision with the 
various features of the landscape surround- (74% 
ing him. For this purpose it must be \y/<%%) 
toughened and thickened sufficiently to 
stand ordinary rips and tears, and molded 
to his chubby shape sufficiently closely to 
“stay put” and keep him covered from 
ankles to wrist, but loosely enough to allow 
plenty of movement and no risk of bind- 
ing or cramping anywhere. A simple union 
suit on the bloomer order, tied or buttoned 
loosely at ankles or wrists, is the best, with 
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a simple knit undershirt and drawers. Skirts 
of any sort are an abomination on a child 
(on anybody else, for that matter); particu- 
larly at the crawling and highly sedentary 
stage of his existence are simply an invita- 
tion to dusts and dirts of every sort which 
may be upon the floor or ground that he 
hugs so closely to work their way up all over 
his little body. - 
The fashion of leaving arms and_ legs 
bare, though charmingly picturesque and too 
deliciously cute for anything, is decidedly 
unpopular from the point of view of the 
baby, and would be almost unanimously 
“recalled” if a referendum of toddlers was 
demanded. Its “hardening” effects are 
chiefly imaginary, as a painstaking and 
laborious Arbeit made some years ago by a 
patient German scientist showed clearly 
that children with bare arms and legs did 
not grow and thrive as well, got less value 
out of their food and were actually more 
subject to colds and infections than those 
in the same families and social circum- 
stances whose limbs were covered. Its 
greatest drawback is that it exposes the lit- 
tle pink pincushions of arms and legs to the 
bite of every marauding insect, to sun 
blister and frost bite, and to scratches and 


scrapes of every description, with their re- 
sulting local infections from the germs in the 
dirt in which he delights to play, or on the 
coats and tongues of the puppies and kit- 


tens which he hugs and fondles. In fact, if 
you will watch closely, especially in sum- 
mer, you will generally find that about one 
child in three with bare arms and legs has an 
open sore or a festering scratch on them 
somewhere. 

For outdoor play another union suit of 
some soft woolen fabric may be put on and a 
light soft blanket or reefer, or jacket. With 
this combination and a good pair of thick- 
soled shoes with felt or buckskin tops, and 
soft woolen socks, children will play out-of- 
doors in the snow for hours at a time with 
perfect comfort and without the slightest 
danger of catching cold. Give them plenty 
of food fuel and plenty of fresh air to make 


a draft under their little furnace boilers, in 
their bedrooms at night and their play- 
rooms in the day, or, better still, put them 
out-of-doors “altogether, and. they will 
stand an astonishing amount of cold, not 
only without the slightest injury but with 
great benefit to their health and vigor. 
He’ll never feel chilly until he stops playing. 
Then it’s time to take him in and feed him; 
or if you’re too far away from home, give 
cookies, or sandwiches or some hot drink at 
a soda fountain. 

One thing to be especially avoided is 


“any sort of rubber or other waterproof fab- 


ric in the garments or coverings of a child. 
It will result simply in stewing children 
in the steam of their own perspiration or 
other secretions, making them wretchedly 
uncomfortable and furnishing a splendid 
hothouse for the starting of irritations, 
eruptions and eczemas upon the surface of 
their tender little skins. Even a rubber 
sheet over a mattress is to be avoided unless 
it can be covered with several thicknesses of 
old blankets or anold coverlet, so as to absorb 
all the moisture and leave the baby’s skin 
dry. Care in this respect will prevent nine- 
tenths of all chafes and eruptions upon a 
baby’s skin by the best of all possible 
methods, “putting a stop to them before 
they happen.” 

Another small but important detail of 
clothing is the hat. This is rarely for 
warmth, at least after the first few 
months, but almost solely for shade to the 
eyes. It should be regarded merely as an- 
chorage for a brim, which should be liberal 
in its width in front. Babies and children 
often suffer severely from the pitiless glare of 
light into their little eyes, especially if they 
have any tendency to astigmatism. There 
is no particular merit in going bareheaded; 
it is not of the slightest benefit to the hair 
and scalp, in fact, rather helps to thin and 
fade it. Let children play in the shade all 
they want to in the hottest weather, but 
don’t let them run about long in the sun 
bareheaded in summer, except when there is 
a good breeze. 
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Enjoying a folk-lore dance in the correct camp costume 


The Why of the Summer Canes 
for Boys and Girls 


The Extraordinary Growth of a New Force in Education 
By 


LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, M.D., and GRACE POTTER 


The secret of the extraordinary growth of the summer camp movement in the past few 
years ts clearly explained in this article. Camping as here described does for girls and boys 
what no other influence can do. A new application of the camp idea, now rapidly spreading 
throughout the United States, is an organization of girls known as The Camp-fire Girls of 
America, organized by Dr. and Mrs. Luther H. Gulick to inculcate in the women of the 
future the spirit of the real home-maker, the camp-fire being the symbol of Home. 


HEN the seventeen-year-old daugh- 
ter of a well-known New York 
family came home from a sum- 
mer camp last September, she made an 
astonishing request. Her father and 


mother had hardly finished their congratu- 
lations as to the rose and tan of her cheeks 
and her generally improved health when 
she asked to be allowed to take the place 
of a maid in her parents’ Central Park home. 
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At a girl’s camp last year each girl cut and made for 
herself an Indian costume 


“T want to be responsible for something 
that has to be done, Mother,”’ she said. 
“It’s lots of fun to feel that you’re needed.” 

And so, instead of one of the maids who 
had done service for pay, that heiress 
daughter has done service this last year for 
the happiness of “ being needed.” 

A twelve-year-old boy was sent by his 
multi-millionaire father and mother last 
summer to a boys’ camp as a last resort in 
their efforts to “manage” him. 

“May I have all my week-ends free this 
year, Father?” he asked last fall when he 
came home from camp. His father and 
mother and tutor were planning his yearly 
program. “I don’t want lessons nor any- 
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thing after Friday. I want to 
make a trip every week to the 
woods and take a lot of the 
boys I know along. We'll cook 
our own meals and build a 
shack somewhere up the river. 
There are things to do all the 
year in the woods. I don’t 
know them all, but I’m going 
to find them out.” 

While the father hesitated and 
the mother trembled at the 
magnitude of the request, the 
boy happened to glance at his 
tutor and another thought came 
to him. 

“Will you come, too, Mr. 
Chalmers?” he asked. “We'd 
like you to show us about boat- 
making. You said you knew 
how.” 

That settled it, the boy had 
his desire, and there has been 
no problem of how to “man- 
age”’ him this year. 

This boy and this girl are 
typical children. The boy, need- 
ing with all a boy’s being, the 
joy that comes from experiment 
and plans initiated by himself, 
“broke out” periodically in 
ways that made him the despair 
of private schools, tutors and 
parents. The girl, in moments 
between the fashionable finish- 
ing school she attended, her 
fencing and dancing classes, 
and her youthful social engage- 
ments, felt herself a cog in a 
never-ending wheel. And 
though the wheel was gilded, 
she was listless and thoughtless 
and as little really living as any sweat-shop 
girl bound to hours of toil. 


What the Camp Gives the Children 


The summer camps to which they went 
changed everything for both those children. 
It readjusted them to society. It gave the 
boy back to himself. It gave the girl the 
first power to think and to feel that she 
was a part of the world not a part in it, 
which she had ever known. It gave them 
both health—the kind that means more than 
a body in good working order. Good diges- 
tion may be first, but an open mind and 
heart are surely second and third in the 
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trinity that makes up real 
health. 

Ten years ago, summer camps 
for children—and children 
means boys and girls from six 
to eighteen—were first started. 
Five years ago, there were hun- 
dreds of children in these sum- 
mer camps. Last year there 
were thousands. Next year 
there will be tens of thousands. 

Men and women know they 
must have relief every summer 
from the monotony of city life 
and, as a matter of course, they 
used to take the children along 
with them. 


What it Does for Parents 


You have seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith with the three little 
Smiths, spending their summer 
at the seaside? Mr. Smith is a 
broker. Mrs. Smith is a judi- 
cious mixture of society and 
clubwoman. The little Smiths 
—they are as yet just the little 
Smiths. But what Mr. Smith ° 
needs for his rest and recreation 
and what Mrs. Smith needs for 
her rest and recreation are not 
at all what the little Smiths 
need. The whole summer long 
is one tug-of-war between par- 
ents andchildren. If the parents 
win out and get their kind of a 
vacation, the little Smiths are 
frazzled by September. If the 
little Smiths win out and pre- 
vent their parents from having 
a vacation after their own hearts, the poor 
little Smiths haven’t really won out after 
all. For it needs more than a fighting chance 
for a child to get out of the summer what 
he ought to have. 

It needs much adult planning, experience 
and knowledge of children. All this is 
given to summer camps for boys and girls. 
Some of the best-known men and women in 
America are among the directors and ad- 
visers of these camps. 

Besides the camps where the fees range 
from about three hundred dollars for ten 
weeks, there are others all the way down the 
gamut of society to those where youngsters 
who can pay nothing are treated gratis 
to a week’s-end camping out. 


The child's right to adventure, excitement, and joyful 


growth is recognized in the camp 


Fhe great aim of the summer camp is 
to give boys and girls a healthy, happy 
summer. Its result is found to be a read- 
justment of children to the new conditions 
of society. For boys this readjustment 
means an understanding of theirown powers, 
the ability to do things with their hands 
and to think from cause to effect. Civiliza- 
tion, with its specialization of work and 
its machinery, has taken this away from 
boyhood in the last few years. Boys in 
camp who cut down trees and build houses 
or furniture with the logs, who clear the 
ground for a garden, who row and sail and 
swim and cook their meals, who learn to 
ask the birds and the wind the points of 
the compass, are getting back much of it. - 
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The Girl Learns to Coéperate 


For the girl, the summer camp means, 
more than anything else, learning to codper- 
dte. Woman has worked by herself, for 
her own family, in her own home, for so 
long that now the hardest thing you can 
ask woman to do is to coéperate with others. 
They are learning it slowly, and the great 
feminist movement is evidence of their 
learning. But how deeply this lack is rooted 
in woman today is seen in such a simple 
matter as her failure to keep step. You 
may count fifty women as they pass on the 
street, and out of those fifty not more than 
five will be keeping step. The same lack 
is seen in woman’s failure to keep engage- 
ments, to do anything on time. A man 
keeps an engagement as a matter of course. 
A woman expects surprised congratulation 
if she accomplishes such a feat. 

In camp a girl learns to work with others, 
to codéperate, to know the value of time. 
Here she is emancipated from the age-old 
tradition that she is entitled to be indis- 
posed whenever she wants to be, that 
indisposition is a feminine grace. Civilized 
woman has excused herself down all the 
ages, and man’s chivalry has excused her 
for all sorts of mental and physical defects. 
In camp she learns that any kind of dis- 
ability is a humiliation. 

To live happily in a well-conducted camp, 
a girl must learn how to work with others. 
Rowing a boat, paddling a canoe, playing 
all sorts of team games, teach her this. She 
learns to be responsible for a certain thing 
being done at a certain time. Planning the 
provisions for a long walking trip, making 
out a list of events for an afternoon of 
water-sports—a girl does them in the 
gayest, happiest mood and is all the time 
learning by such pleasant tasks to sys- 
tematize, be economical, judicious and 
thoughtful. 

A well-conducted camp has a program 
that takes count of each minute and pro- 
vides delightful activity for every niche and 
cranny of time. And during the one or 
two rest hours of the day and the night’s 
sleep, there is the perfect relaxation that is 
born of activity and which becomes a 
luxurious enjoyment and not merely a way 
of killing time. 

In some of the camps there are many 
servants and the campers do little cooking 
or caring for the camp. In others there are 
almost no servants at all and part of the 
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program every day consists in gardening, 
preparation of food, carrying water, chop- 
ping wood and keeping the camp in order. 
Some of the highest-priced camps have 


few servants. One that accommodates 
one hundred and fifty girls has merely one 
cook. In every camp, making and keeping 
a camp-fire is a coveted pleasure, the right 
to which comes by turn. 

Craftwork is to both boys and girls one 
of the most interesting features of camp 
life. There is little in civilized life in its 
present stage of development to make us 
artistic. There are no industries in the 
home now. It was in work such as weaving, 
spinning, dyeing, making clothes, that 
formerly a development of grace of body, 
beauties of mind and real artistic sense 
was possible. We have tried, as all this 
fundamental work was taken from us and 
put into factories to be done by machines, 
to learn grace of body in gymnasiums and 
art out of books. No word of the unsuccess 
of this is needed. 

A girl at a summer camp who makes her 
own silver bracelet, fashions it to her arm 
and chases it by the action of acid through 
wax with the symbolic design of some event- 
ful day in her life, has sown the seed of real 
art. When that girl learns to understand 
other people better and to get them to 
understand her, on account of her expe- 
riences in making something useful and 
beautiful, and her happiness in wearing 
it or giving it away, she has taken a step 
toward being artistic that no ability to name 
a list of Michelangelo’s greatest paintings, 
nor even the most careful study of every- 
thing Michelangelo ever did, could give her. 

When a boy makes a chair from. wood 
which he himself has planed and sawed after 
cutting down the tree, there may be no mark 
on the chair to distinguish it from one made 
elsewhere. But there are everlasting marks 
on the boy. He has been put into closer 
relationship to work and workers of various 
kinds and he has gained some real under- 
standing of Nature herself by first-hand 
touching of her gifts. 

Among the kinds of craftwork provided 
at camp are dyeing, designing, pottery, 
dress-making, the making of bracelets and 
rings, working in brass, and all sorts of 
carpenter work. 

At one camp last year the boys made out 
of logs with a little help from their elders, 
a great lodge to seat a hundred and twenty- 
five people. The boys designed this, put it 
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On a walking trip the boys carry their own supplies. To cook supper in the woods, sleep out 
all night, and have breakfast out of doors—that is sport 


up, made tables and chairs for it, and a 
fireplace of huge stones. 

At a girls’ camp last year each girl cut 
and made an Indian costume for herself. 
Some of these were really beautiful. They 
were embroidered with symbolic designs 
in colored beads. The final touch was an 
Indian beaded bandeau for the hair. 

It is in providing this craftwork that 
the modern camp differs from the old- 
fashioned camp. But bathing, boating, 
all water-sports, tramping, and outdoor 
activities of every kind, are really on a new 
basis and all of them under the supervision 
of some one competent to teach. 


The Organization 


In all the work and play of camp life, 
the camp “father” or “mother” and the 
councilors must be reckoned with. A camp 
“father” is the head of a boys’ camp. 
A camp “mother” is the head of a girls’ 
camp. The senior councilors are experts 
in physical training or craftwork. The 


junior councilors are often young men and 
women helping to pay their college expenses. 
The children are broken up into small 
groups, over each group a councilor being 
placed. The councilor sleeps in a tent with 
the children intrusted to his or her care. 
No councilor ever leaves the special group 
of youngsters for whose welfare he or she is 
responsible, except when other adults are 
present. To make the camp a success, all 
these people must have a love and 
understanding of concrete children. For, 
remember, there are many people to whom 
childhood in the abstract is perfectly intelli- 
gible, but to whom a living child is no less 
strange than a Chinese idol. 

Both boys and girls dress very simply. 
Khaki trousers and soft cotton shirts with 
a change to flannel for cold days, is a boy’s 
usual wardrobe. A girl will wear bloomers 
or short skirt, and cotton or flannel middy 
blouse. These with a bathing suit and 
sweater, complete the wardrobe. 

Meals are eaten in a great dining camp 
which will seat everyone. 
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You are a girl who wants 
to test your feelings for a 
boy (whom you call aman) 


III—-To Those Who Do 
Not Know Whether They 
Are in Love 


By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM D. STEVENS 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Girls, this fatherly talk, from a brilliant physician and philosopher, is 
addressed to you, and capital advice it is. Young people often think they are seriously in love 


when they are not, and sometimes they are in love without suspecting it. 


Previous papers in this 


series, by Rev. Drs. Samuel McComb and Washington Gladden, respectively, appeared in the 


March and April numbers. 


) he want to find out whether you are 


in love. You want to test your feel- 

ing. Well, you probably cannot do it 
in any direct way. If you gaze straight at 
a vacillating, changeable feeling you stare it 
out of countenance. It hides its head. Or, 
like the loon on the water, it ducks under 
and disappears from sight when you scare it. 
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There is nothing to be surprised at in this. 
Many feelings duck under and swim away 
if you point your finger at them. Keep ask- 
ing yourself on a pleasure trip whether you 
are feeling happy, and you probably will be 
bored. Keep smelling a rose, and in time 
you will not know whether you are getting 
its scent or not. But catch the rose’s 
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fragrance suddenly, unexpectedly, when you 
are thinking of something else; then you 
enjoy it to the full. 

So it is with the feeling of love. Direct 
questioning is useless. It increases your 
perplexity. Get busy about something else 
—forget your problem altogether for a time 
and then whirl about and face it. You may 
catch yourself quite unaware and find the 
answer staring you in the face. Even then 
you must not stare back at it but snap an 
instantaneous photograph of it and put the 
plate away for development and printing 
later on, for now there are other tests to be 
made. No single flash-light picture is reli- 
able, though it is far better than the futile 
attempts at thinking, which in matters of 
love generally mean worrying or chasing 
one’s own tail. Any momentary impres- 
sion about your state of mind may be col- 
ored by the state of your health or the moods 
of the sky. We must correct it by results 
of many other snap-shots. 

But not only that. We must get over 
ihe idea that being in love is something that 
ever suddenly and truly declares itself. No 
hell rings, no light flashes up when your soul 
is joined to another. I have seen poor 
blunderers waiting helplessly for Central 
(or someone) to ring them up and solve all 
doubts, unwilling to move till all uncertain- 
ties had vanished. Usually such people are 
waiting to identify in themselves what they 
have read in some novel or heard in whispers 
from some friend. “She lay awake for 
three nights when it came to her.” Well, 
shall I be content with one night’s insomnia? 

Once for all get over the idea that being in 
love is a measurable quantity, a percentage, 
a marked point to which the swelling tide 
must rise (“over head and ears”). It is 
neither a quantity nor a quality that you are 
seeking. Some would have you believe 
that to be carried away on the current, to 
feel a compelling power, is the proof you 
need. But if you did feel compulsion of 
course you would not be asking questions. 
You would be shooting along like a log in 
swift water, or flying like a needle to a mag- 
net. You might be aware of your direction, 
but you certainly would not be reading this 
article. 

As you are reading it, I suppose you hope 
for guidance. You want to know whether 
you have feeling enough to marry on. To 
that we can answer: “Certainly not, if it is 
only feeling.” Of course if you have found 
hy previous experience that your first im- 
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pression is better than your second or your 
tenth or any subsequent one—that you are 
never wrong in any of your snap-judgments 
of people, music, books, clothes, towns— 
that what you once like you always and 
everywhere like—then possibly you may be 
right in trusting your present feeling about 
marriage. But even then you have gone 
far beyond feeling, for you have compared 
this “feeling” with others in your past, and 
summed up the results of your experience— 
in short, have done some thinking. 

If so, you have probably been thinking 
about someone, out there in the working 
world and that is a huge gain over feeling 
one’s own pulse or staring one’s emotion out 
of countenance. After all, your question is 
not “Am [in love?” but “Am Tin love with 
this person?” That gets us out of the king- 
dom of feeling. That person is not a feeling 
—like a fever ora chill. That person is part 
of the real world. It is a question more of 
thought and action than of feeling now, and 
in any matter of judgment and decision we 
can profitably question and put tests. 

Not that we want to snuff out feeling or 
cool down passion. We simply want to 
know what they mean, where they lead to, 
and above all what feeds them. 

To clarify my style, I am going to assume 
from this point on that you are a girl. The 
chances are that this guess is correct—and 
anyway it will save all the “hes or shes” and 
the “hers or hims”’ that I have been both- 
ered to dodge so far. 


to “ Test” a Young uan ) 


You are a girl who wants to test your feel- 
ing for a boy (whom you calla man). Is that 
feeling fed by everlasting springs? or will 
it soon run dry? I advise you to test your 
feeling for that boy by seeing what happens 
to the “feeling” under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Give him a chance (a fair chance) to 
know some of the people you think the most 
of. Do this not so much to see just how he 
behaves as to see how you feel when you are 
forced to see him through your friends’ eyes 
and your friends through his eyes. You 
will certainly feel differently. You will 
think more of him or less of him in one or 
another respect. 

2. Emerson says somewhere that to test 
a man you should “Set a dog on him; set a 
woman on him.” That is to say, test his 
courage and his self-control if you find an 
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opportunity, not because you are deter- 
mined to marry only a paragon of valor and 
philosophy but because you need to know 
whether or not his faults are the kind that 
endear him to you. They may be defects of 
his qualities and so pardonable. But the 
greatest value of Emerson’s drastic tests is 
that they will show you the man off his 
guard. You have a right to that. 

3. If you were buying a house you would 
not only walk round it and through it, to see 
that its back was as good as its front, but you 
would want to ascertain its view. What 
outlook has it and how do you feel as you 
share that outlook? Well, a man’s outlook 
is just as important. Again I insist it is not 
perfection you are looking for but congenial- 
ity—not a mountain top, but the elevation 
that suits you; no more and no less. 

4. Try your other interests on him and his 
other interests on yourself. How will you 
feel with a mate who has none of your taste 
for society, for the country or for music? 
Does he laugh at what amuses you and do 
you laugh at what amuses him? You will 
not demand agreement on all these matters. 
God forbid! But you need to know all you 
can of the particular combinations of like- 
ness and difference between you. Some 
differences will make your comradeship all 
the stronger, will make you supplement each 
other, like members of a football team—one 
guarding while another attacks. But team 
mates can only supplement and help each 
other by their differences if, each in his own 
way, they are making for the same goal. If 
you differ from him about the yee ape 
objects, standards, meanings of life, you 
must either convince each other or separate. 
Without this basal though often unspoken 
agreement, feeling willnot hold you together. 

5. Watch him in his home. How does he 
treat his parents and his younger brothers 
and sisters? You will often miss the best 
of him unless you see him in the full uncon- 
sciousness of family life. Moreover you will 
often find that his virtues or his faults are 
clearer to you when you have seen them ex- 
aggerated in some other member of his 
family. 

When you have put your feeling to these 
tests (and remember it is your feeling and 
not your meddling friends’ feeling that you 
are trying out), you will be able to judge 
whether you are in love with /im or in love 
with the luxury of being loved. You will 
also have done something toward finding 
out if you are loved or merely fancied. 


Being a girl you will also test your feeling 
by asking yourself whether you are likely to 
make “this man” happy. Your desire to 
try will depend in part on what you think 
of your chance of success. I doubt if any 
male suitor ever considered such a question 
but I must admit that it seems to me a 
proper and perhaps an answerable question. 


Marriage is an Adventure 


Although I have been advising a group of 
tests which tend either to transform a more 
or less favorable feeling into a more or less 
favorable judgment or to destroy the feeling 
altogether, I do not think that the ultimate 
decision should be a matter either of feeling 
or of thinking and watching. Despite all 
these tests and hesitations, marriage re- 
mains in the end an adventure and should be 
entered upon in that spirit. All the best 
and most serious things in life are adven- 
tures. Your preliminary thinking and prob- 
ing are to tell you whether this is your 
adventure or not. Do you want to take 
your great life’s risk with this man? It is 
not cool reason and prudence that should 
lead us into marriage or into any other great 
and critical choice? No; that is as bad as 
to skip into marriage expecting it to be a 
circus or a holiday feast. The ultimate de- 
cision is not: “TI like it” or “I think well of 
it,’ but (as in the marriage service) “/ 
will,” 

The one thing that you can safely antici- 
pate in marriage is that it will be quite dif- 
ferent from what you anticipate. That you 
can be sure of. Perhaps marriage will be 
far better than your highest hopes—mine has 
been so. But anyway it will contain that 
dazzling, humbling unexpectedness which is 
the soul and song of every adventure. 

An adventure, then, is what you should 
look forward to when you choose a mate as 
when you choose a country to settle in or a 
profession to follow. Every one of the best 
things in life is an adventure, but this does 
not meana gamble. You gamble when you 
sink your will and fortune beneath the rule 
of chance. You have no control, no oppor- 
tunity. You cannot rise to meet fortune 
half way and to moldit. You have accepted 
the decision of a wheel or a card and must 
sit passive and take what you get. But 
you are never less passive than when the 
spirit of adventure (which is the spirit of 
youth) is alive in you. Then you are in the 
mood to make your fortune, not to take it as 
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itcomes. An exuberant vitality is press- 
ing for expressionin you. The building 
impulse is on you; as birds build nests 
you will build a successful and 
happy marriage. 

The pioneer who is building up 
a new community loves that com- 
munity—yes, and he believes in it, 
but his love and his belief are both 
included within his determination 
that it shall succeed and prosper. 
He commits himself to it because it 
attracts him strongly, because he 
thinks well of it. 
Yes, but more 
than all these rea- 
sons is his creative 
impulse urging 
him to make good 
now and here. 
‘This way or that 
way may be block- 
ed, but some way 
to prosperity he 
must find. 


Drawn by 
William D. Stevens 
There is the case of 3 young girl marrying 
a man to reform him 


The adventure, the romance, which 
should be the central fire of all marriage, is 
connected, as in all adventure, with the risk, 
the daring, and the determination in it. If 
a man starts for the North Pole cautiously, 
prepared to turn back and abandon the ex- 
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pedition at the first appear- 
ance of unforeseen danger, he 
may reach the Pole, but there will 
be no adventure and no romance 
about it. These spring up only when a 
pledge is made, a troth plighted—to go on 
regardless of unexpected obstacles. With- 
out such pledges there is nothing to chal- 
lenge and call out the best of our souls. 
Marriage does that. Anyone looking for 
pleasure and an easy, safe sort of life, usually 
misses it no matter where he looks. 

But if what we expect of marriage is 
such a fullness of life that the best in us 
is called out by another, the best in an- 
other called out by us, while the best of 
both is called out by the sure but unfore- 
seeable joys, sorrows, humiliations and ex- 
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altations of the married life—we shall not 
be disappointed. 

Of course there are foolhardy attempts in 
marriage as everywhere else—attempts fore- 
doomed to a failure so swift that no great 
adventure is possible. The balloon doesn’t 
even rise from the ground, and so no bones 
are broken. When a green girl marries an 
old rake in order to reform him she usually 
doesn’t get within striking distance of her 
goal. If the attempt is so crazily planned 
that she doesn’t even come near reforming 
him then she has no right to be disappointed. 
If she does come near it and fail, she may 
find a splendid life in the attempt. I know 
one such marriage. Looking back on her 
failure (the husband is now dead) the wife 
feels that it was well worth all it cost. 

Marriage, entered upon neither from cal- 
culating prudence nor from crazed fascina- 
tion, but as the greatest and holiest of ad- 


_ ventures, brings out like all adventures the 


love of our comrades on the trail. It is 
one of those blessed touches of nature that 
makes all the world akin. We cannot tell 
what it will be like, cannot filch its secrets in 
advance, but we can be certain that there is 
a great happiness in venturing out into the 
unknown together, yes even in being “up 
against it” with a comrade to whom one’s 
faith is plighted. To meet either success or 
failure together brings a closer union which 
is in itself success and happiness. 

All this we may miss if we do not accept 
marriage from the start as a permanent 
bond. There is no romance, no success pos- 
sible in any adventure which we are free to 
throw over at any time. We must accept 
marriage as we should accept a great office, 
with the sense that it brings responsibility 
and risk as well as honor and pleasure. 

Why must we? Simply because, with- 
out committing ourselves—‘for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health” —we cannot get any of the great 
rewards and opportunities of life in marriage. 

This is what loyalty means. It doesn’t 
mean following a code, a creed or a leader 
whom someone has forced upon you. It 
means risking something on the results of 
your own choice, as one accepts the risks of 
travel when he, gets aboard a steamer or 
a train. That act commits us once and 
for all to possible adventures, new acquain- 
tances, new scenes, new scrapes or dan- 
gers, perhaps, out of which it will take 
all our patience and all our ingenuity to win 
our way. Weare in for all that the moment 


we step aboard. We don’t have to hold 
ourselves to the adventure. It holds us,— 
once we have chosen finally. 

Marriage is a less definite commitment 
for some people. They go into it in an experi- 
mental frame of mind, ready to draw back if 
they don’t like it. Now what I am trying to 
show is not merely that this is unorthodox 
or unwise. I am not speaking now: from 
any moral or prudential standpoint. I 
want to make it clear that in marriage or in 
any of the best ventures of life, you miss 
the happiness and all the racy, poignant 
strength of it if you don’t bind yourself from 
the start. The boy who decides that he 
“‘won’t play any more”’ as soon as the game 
begins to go against him, the soldier who 
shams sick and gets to the rear when the 
firing begins, is voted a ‘‘ninny,” a “softy,” 
a coward, or a “quitter.” 

But the ‘“‘quitter’’ not only earns the 
public scorn, he misses his own best chance 
of happiness and glory, the victory he did 
not share. 

Readiness for Marriage, then, means not 
merely “I like this,” or “I have a good 
opinion of it”; in addition to these it means 
“Here goes’”—once and for all. That 
pledge, that burning of our bridges behind 
us, marks the beginning of many good 
things. People don’t begin to accumulate 
their treasures in one place till they marry. 
Among the other blessings of a home is this: 
that it makes a center, spiritual as well as 
material, in which the best things that we 
win can be accumulated so that year by 
year, we see an increase. We save up not 
only our money but our experience (forgot- 
ten otherwise) with a greater zest because 
we have someone to take them home to. 
In other words, the personal relation in mar- 
riage is a cumulative experience also. If there 
were no other reason but this it would be best 
for two people to pledge themselves to each 
other for life. For with acquaintances and 
friends we seldom spend enough consecutive 
months and years to weave, bit by bit, 
thread by thread, any fabric of intimate 
mutual understanding. In marriage we 
learn a new and swifter language. We rein- 
force our futile words by the convincing tes- 
timony of action, we give less opportunity 
for the drains and losses of forgetfulness. 
Thus in marriage we build up together a 
structure of intimacy and mutual under- 
standing which in itself, and whatever our 
luck, gives both the joy of victory and the 
satisfaction of a work of art. 
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DOCTOR WILEYS 
DEPARTMENT 


The articles in this department, one and all, are from 
the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemisiry, United States Department of A gri- 
culture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our readers, 
concerning the many phases of the great problem of Pure 
Food, and its corollaries of sanitation and health. Persons 
seeking personal replies should send postage. Address 


rn 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 


Sanitation and Health, 


1200 Woodwerd Building, Washington, D. C. 


| Lessons of the Month 


LEAN and wholesome bread can be 
secured only when the cereals from 
which it is derived are clean and 

sound. In order to secure such cereals, 
that portion of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act which relates to cleanliness and 
soundness was invoked to restrict inter- 
state commerce in misbranded, dirty, 
filthy, moldy and diseased grains. The 
pure food law provides that a food prod- 
uct is adulterated if it be a-filthy, putrid, 
or decomposed animal or vegetable sub- 
stance. 

The story shows how, when this law 
was applied to prevent the shipment of 


v7 grains which threatened the bread supply 


and also the life of domestic animals to 
which the grains were fed, the secretary 
of commerce and labor expressed the view 
that he was not certain that the food law 


Y) covered natural products. According to 


the possibilities of construction as out- 
lined by the learned secretary, the food 
law does not apply to rotten grain, de- 
cayed potatoes, bad-smelling fish, and 
passé eggs. The full text of the secre- 
tary’s opinion is given. 

At the same time the secretary of agri- 
culture expressed the sentiment that if 
the pure food law interfered with trade, 
the pure food law should stop. . It is easier 
to stop the pure food law than it is to 
stop interstate shipments of decayed and 
misbranded grains. The story is of such 
interest to the housekeepers of the coun- 
try that it is printed in some detail. 

Occasionally a judge views the pure 


food law from the wrong angle, and for- 
gets, apparently, for the time “hat its sole 
object is the protection of the consumer. 
This lesson does not impugn the honesty 
or uprightness of any judge, nor throw 
suspicion upon his motives. It seeks only 
to call attention to the fact that even a 
learned judge may have the light in his 
eyes when he tries to catch the ball. 

The story of the prepared mustard on 
page 847 is given only as an illustration of \ 
the somewhat rare failure of the court to 
consider the matter under discussion from 
the point of view of the consumer. Ac- 
cording to Judge Holt, the practice of a 
fraud for a considerable length of time 
and the acquiescence of the public therein 
justify it, and the act thus becomes con- 
doned. This is what Governor Marshall | 
has so happily described as life under 
statutory regulation instead of under the 
ethics of the common law. 

According to Judge Holt’s opinion, 
prepared mustard may consist of any- 


thing it has consisted of prior to the WH 


enactment of the law. If the food law 
was enacted to correct evil practices, then 
it follows that the existence of those 
practices prior to its enactment is no 
longer a justification for their continu- 
ance. Happily very few of the eminent 
men who occupy the federal bench have 
looked at this matter from Judge Holt’s 
point of view. It is hoped that a further 
consideration of similar cases will lead 
Judge Holt to the light. Judge McPher- 
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Vitiation Ou Daily Bread 


A Precise Account of the Efforts of the Bureau of Chemistry to Check 
the Commerce in Moldy, Decayed and Misbranded Grains 


Dr. Wiley, in this recital of facts, gives the American people an “inside” story of how 


the “interests” 
insure a pure and honest food supply. 


O have good bread is one of the essen- 

| tials of good housekeeping and good 

health. There are many factors 

which enter into the problem of good bread. 

Only one, however, will be considered at this 

time, namely, wholesome, sound grain from 
which the bread is 

made. 

If the wheat, 
corn or rye be 
musty, moldy, de- 
cayed or debased, 
it is impossible to 
get good flour 
therefrom and 


; hence to have good 


bread. If the 
grains are misrep- 
resented or mis- 
branded as to their 
character and 
grade in order to 
sell at a higher 
price a commercial 
fraud is worked 
upon the ultimate 
consumer. If the 
grains are treated 
chemically where- 
by deficiencies are 
covered up and in- 
feriority concealed, 
an additional fraud 
is practiced upon 
the housekeeper 
and the consumer. 
If grains be moldy, 
an additional dan- 
ger is threatened, namely, illness and even | 
death. Moldy grain is often fatal to farm” 
animals, and also to human animals. If, 
for instance, ergot, which is a product of 
a fungous growth on rye, is allowed to get 
into the flour, most serious consequences 
necessarily ensue. Hence, sound, ripe, dry 
cereals are of the utmost importance, both 
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Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who zealously guards the interests of the farmer 


go about the task of checkmating the efforts of the Bureau of Chemistry to 


to the health and the financial welfare of the 
community. The Food and Drugs Act 
provides that a food is adulterated if it be 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed, and this 
broad provision applies to foods of all kinds 
whether in the manufactured or unmanu- 
factured state. 
The provision 
against misbrand- 
ing of foods also ap- 
plies to all classes 
of foods either in 
the raw or manu- 
factured state. 
This principle has 
been established 
and upheld in 
many court deci- 
sions, ‘so there can 
be no longer any 
doubt as to its ap- 
plicability under 
the law. 

The Bureau of 
Chemistry, under 
authority — confer- 
red upon it by law 
to examine all sam- 
ples of foods and 
drugs for the pur- 
pose of ascertain- 
ing if they are mis- 
branded or adul- 
terated, reported 
cases involving 
adulterated and 
misbranded grains 
of different kinds 
entering interstate commerce, with the idea 
of checking such commerce and protecting 
the community from the dangers above set 
forth. As soon as these decisions were 
made, vigorous protests were entered by 
the Grain Dealers’ Association of the 
United States against the activity of the 
Bureau of a in this ae line. 
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Among other things it was urged that re- 
striction in trade in decayed, rotten, moldy 
and misbranded grains was a direct inter- 
ference with the interests of the farmers. 
No statement could be more untrue and 
unjust. In the first place, no reputable 
farmer would want to sell any such grain to 
anybody; moreover, it is well known that if 
the farmer’s grain which he offers for sale is 
not up to true standard he gets a lower price 
for it, if he sells it at all. The true state of 
the case is that the grain dealers, after se- 
curing this inferior grain from the farmers, 
indulge in various practices to palm it 
off upon an unsuspecting public in different 
ways. It may be dried, or powdered, or 
mixed with other materials, and in this way 
a sale be secured, or it may be treated with 
chemicals, notably 
the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur, where- 
by its appearance 
is improved and it 
is made to pass for 
a higher grade 
article than it 
really is. One need 
not stop to ask if 
the farmer gets the 
benefit of this ma- 
nipulation, and one 
is quite certain that 
the housekeeper 
also never gets any 
benefit from it. 


The Grain 
Dealers Appear 


A large body, 
representing the 
Grain Dealers’ 
National Associa- 
tion, assembled in 
Washington on 
March 4 and 5, 
1912, for the pur- 
pose of protesting 
to the President of 
the United States 
and to the secretaries of agriculture, the 
treasury, and commerce and labor, against 
the restrictive activities of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. This was a repetition of the 
old story which has been told so many 
times since the food law was enacted, 
namely, the assembling of the interests 
whose activities have been restricted for the 
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Hon. Charles Nagel, Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor 


purpose of protesting against the officials of 
the government imposing the restrictions. 
The result of the protest is also quite uni- 
form, namely, that the mercenary interests 
are upheld and the guardians of the people 
discredited. This association adopted, 
among other resolutions, one to the effect 
that steps should be immediately taken 
either to obtain an administrative ruling or an 
amendment to the statute itself, exempting 
shipments of agricultural products in their 
natural form from the provisions of the law. 

A committee called upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the morning of March 4, 
1912, and on page 3 of the report of the 
conference the following statement is made: 


Secretary Wilson stated that the matter of seizure 

. of grain out of con- 
dition had not as yet 
been called to his at- 
tention, and that he 
did not propose hav- 
ing any seizures made 
until he had had time 
to thoroughly investi- 
gate the matter him- 
self 


In reference to the 
matter of sulphured 
oats, he informed us 
that an order had been 
issued extending the 
time until July 1, be- 
fore any seizures of sul- 
phured oats would be 
made, if at all. The 
seizure of sulphured 
oats depends some- 
what on the report of 
the Remsen Board. 
He stated plainly and 
distinctly that the 
American farmers had 
to be protected so that 
they could move their 
crops of grain, and 
that his department 
was there to protect 
them. He further 
stated that he would 
be pleased to meet 
with the delegates and 
he desired that there 
be a free discussion be- 
fore him and that no 
one need be afraid, as 
he wanted to know 
the exact facts and conditions. 


On Friday, March 1, 1912, three days 
before the above amazing statement was 
made, the Secretary sent for Dr. Wiley to 
consult with him in regard to the situation 
respecting the application of the Food and 
Drugs Act to interstate commerce in 
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spoiled, musty, decayed, or misgraded grains 
of various kinds. There were also present 
at the conference Dr. Galloway, Assistant 
Secretary Hays a part of the time, and 
Mr. Reese (the private secretary), who took 
stenographic notes of the interview. 


How Grains Are Adulterated and 
Misbranded 


The secretary inquired to what extent 
investigations had been made concerning 
the regulation of trafficin grain. Dr. Wiley 
stated that the Bureau of Chemistry had 
made investigations showing that in the sul- 
phuring of oats considerable water was 
added and that the oats were made of a bet- 
ter appearance so that they would grade 
considerably higher after treatment than 
before, and that the treatment with sulphur 
had not added anything to either their 
wholesomeness or nutritive properties. Dr. 
Wiley further stated that the Bureau of 
Chemistry had evidence to show that some 
better grain was mixed with a lot of the low- 
grade grain very commonly in the eleva- 
tors, and the mixture sold at a higher grade 
and price than the mean between the two 
mixed. In other words, that with a little 
grain, say of No. 2 grade, a lot of grain of 
No. 3 or “‘no grade” could be mixed and the 
whole be sold as No. 2; further, that there 
was great difference in the uniformity of 
grading and that the grading of the same 
grain by the same people at the same place 
varied, so that what was.graded as No. 1 at 
one inspection might be passed ata different 
grade at another inspection. He also stated 
that the millers were very insistent that this 
shipment of bad grain and misbranded grain 
and sulphured grain in interstate commerce 
should be stopped in order to protect them- 
selves and, through them, the people who 
eat the product of the mills. 

Dr. Galloway stated that the Bureau of 
Plant Industry had made an extensive in- 
vestigation of these problems and that they 
had come to the unqualified conclusion that 
there was a great deal of variation in the 
grading of grain and a considerable degree 
of deception therein, and that the sulphur- 
ing of oats was undoubtedly a process in- 


- tended to enable a dealer to sell at a higher 


price than the merit of the grain deserved. 
He said that it was possible that the farmer 
might be paid a little more for bad grain be- 
cause of the success which had attended the 
efforts of the dealer in raising it to an appar- 


ently higher grade, but on the whole he 
believed the farmers would be better off if 
they understood that bad grain which they 


- grew could not be marketed, that they would 


take more care to secure a good article, and 
especially during and after the harvest, to 
protect it from injury and admixture with 
other bodies. He also stated that the sul- 
phuring of oats not only made fraud possible 
but injured the germinative properties of 
the oats so that it might be possible to ship 
sulphured oats which had been very musty 
and were still in a condition to injure the 
stock to which they were fed, though the 
sulphuring might remove all traces of such 
injury. 

After further discussion in which these 
facts were accentuated, the secretary di- 
rected Dr. Wiley to prepare a food inspec- 
tion decision applying to interstate com- 
merce in decayed, rotten, musty, debased, 
sulphured or misgraded cereals, and stated 
that he would approve of a decision em- 
bodying the principles brought out during 
the interview. 

It seems rather strange, therefore, that 
Secretary Wilson, in view of the action 
which he had taken only a short time previ- 
ously, should have made the statement he 
did, to the effect that the matter had not 
been called to his attention. 


Begging the President for ‘Quiet 
_ Business” 


Meanwhile, President Taft had invited the 
committee to call on him, and this interview 
was held on the sth of March. Several ad- 
dresses were made to the President setting 
forth the desire of the gentlemen present to 
have unrestricted commerce in filthy, pu- 
trid, decomposed, moldy and misbranded 
grains. Although the grain dealers buy 
from the farmers on sample and squeeze the 
farmer to the last cent if the goods are not 
up to the mark, they make the following 
statement on page 16 of the report above 
referred to: 


It would be a decided step backward if we had to 
return to the old method of selling by sample. That 
method makes so many controversies when there has 
been a decline in the market prices, and it is a very cum- 
bersome way to transact a large volume of business in 
grain. 


The italics are those of the pamphlet. In 
other words, the large grain dealers do not 
want to sell by sample, but the farmers are 
compelled to sell by sample. In calling 
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upon President Taft one of the members of 
the committee addressed him as follows: 


.. . We are not here to complain or criticize our 
laws, but to counsel with the administrative branch 
of the government. We are law-abiding citizens. 
Our highest idea of patriotism is quiet submission to 
law. Our strongest condemnation rests on the 
individual who strives under the guise of business to 
infract the law. We have no toleration for him who 
questions the purity of the intentions of the nation’s 
Chief Executive. We doubt the patriotism of those 
who denounce the decisions of our courts of last 
resort. 

We believe the citizens of our common country 
are weary of turmoil. 

An epoch of quietude and surcease from agitation 
of all character would be hailed with sincere thank- 
fulness. We are glad of the opportunity which 
this occasion affords to assure you, Mr. President, of 
our appreciation of the fearless manner in which you 
administer the laws. We appreciate, sir, your ad- 
ministration for what it has accomplished. Your 
quiet, unobtrusive, fearless, yet determined, methods 
appeal to the American people. Your stand for 
peace and quietude at home and abroad will stand as 
an unfading memory of your administration. The 
people of this nation revere the memory of Wash- 
ington; they love the patient Lincoln; other presi- 
dents have been cherished for their valor in war; 
some for the social atmosphere surrounding their 
administrations; some for the dash in their person- 
ality; but you have won the deepest esteem of this 
people by the kindly consideration given all inter- 
ests; your desire to do the right thing under all cir- 
cumstances touches their hearts and appeals to the 
better angels of their nature. 

Again, Mr. President, we thank you. 


3 


A harvesting scene on the prairies of the Northwest 


To this and to other addresses the Presi- 
dent replied in part as follows: 


We want, of course—all of us want—that as far as 
the government properly may, it shall prevent mis- 
branding and injurious adulteration, and the sale 
and transportation of injurious substances for food; 
but, on the other hand, we have to be careful and 
must be careful that we shall not as the Executive 
assume too rigid power, which may in the exercise of 
a discretion destroy a perfectly legitimate business. 
But it takes time to work out those things, gentle- 
men. An executive officer, however much he may 
assume, does not know it all. He must acquire in- 
formation from such sources as seem to him the best. 
Now the best sources from one standpoint are those 
who are affected by the law, that is, from their op- 
portunity of observation. Of course, their bias in 
giving evidence is affected by their interest. But 
what he has to do is to take evidence where he can 
and weigh it, and finally decide upon the proper 
operation, subject, of course, to the subsequent ex- 
amination and protection of rightful interests by the 
court. 

Now, my friends, you have said something about 
the quiet of business. I am profoundly affected by 
that consideration. We can reason as we will about 
reforms and progress and everything else, but one of 
the things we must know and recognize is that pros- 
perity in business lifts all and helps the happi- 
ness of all, in the pursuit of which every American 
citizen is protected by the Constitution. And while 
we must enforce laws that are ultimately to accom- 
plish a good and healthful purpose, we must be care- 
ful not to enact too many laws, and not to go into 
too many things without a certainty that we are 
going to do good when we thus extend the functions 
of government. Now, I want good business; every 
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po and every lover of his country wants good 
usiness, and I would hate to do anything that 
should rob the public and the business public of that 
confidence in the future, without which we cannot 
have improved business. I want to assure you, 
gentlemen, as representing a great branch of busi- 
ness industry, that so far as lies in my power, busi- 
ness will not be obstructed by any unnecessary 
interference. 


There is not an adulterator or misbrander 
in the country who would not support this 
tearful appeal for ‘“‘quiet business.” It 
evidently does hurt to have the “galled jade 
wince.” 


The Grain Dealers’ Real Purpose 


The appeal of the President in favor of 
_ good business is all right, provided the busi- 
ness is all right, but, let me ask, was the pur- 
pose for which these gentlemen appeared 
before the President a legitimate purpose? 
They themselves confess that their sole 
purpose was to secure unlimited permission 
to traffic in any kind of grain they see fit, 
and they knew perfectly well that the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Chemistry were never 
going to interfere with traffic in sound and 
properly cleaned grains. Their purpose 
was to do an illegitimate business. The 
committee did not find it necessary to call 
upon the secretaries of agriculture and of 
commerce andlabor. They met at the New 
Willard Hotel at 3:30 p.m. on the 5th of 
March, and the secretary of agriculture and 
the secretary of commerce and labor were 
both there. The bad condition of the corn 


was admitted by Mr. McCaull, who ad- - 


dressed the two secretaries as follows: 


. Now, one. condition that has rendered the 
situation very much more serious this year than 
usual is that the railroad situation has been very 
bad, as you know. It has not only been bad in the 
past, but owing to that condition which existed dur- 
ing the stormy weather, the congestion continues, 
and it is impossible to move grain today, in even 
more moderate weather, with normal regularity and 
activity. As a result, corn has been getting out of 
condition, and the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture, through its Bureau of Chemistry, has 
stated that corn that gets out of condition cannot be 
used for anything else than distilling, has been pub- 
lished throughout the country. Every dealer who 
has been dishonest has been inclined to take advan- 
tage of that ruling. It permits an undue advantage 
over the shipper, all of which must react upon the 
middleman, so called, and then back upon the 
farmer. 

. . . The government has spent a great deal of 
money—and, I want to say, very wisely—in the pro- 
mulgation of good agriculture, and we commend it. 
The states have done this also. Now, if you are going 


to lay any restrictions upon the movement oi the 
sper when it is once produced; if you are going to 
ay any restrictions upon the movement, which wil] 
work an undue hardship, Mr. Secretary, it occurs to 
us that the encouragement which the government 
has been so wisely giving and the encouragement 
that all of the individuals and the associations have 
been giving must necessarily give place to discour- 
agement. 


Nagel Holds Natural Products Exem pt 


At the close of the discussion Secretary 
Nagel made the following statements up- 
holding the contention of the grain dealers 
that traffic in natural products, as opposed 
to manufactured foods, was not to be con- 


trolled by the food law: 


This is not a decision, but I want to say what I 
can say, in order that we may get as near together as 
possible and as soon as possible. I am in full sym- 
pathy with the Pure Food and Drugs Act and be- 
lieve in its equal enforcement in order that it may at 
once be entirely just to the producer and to the 
consumer. Of course, Secretary Wilson is primarily 
in charge of the enforcement of this law. On the 
other hand, I am indulging the idea that I have a 
Department of Commerce across the street, and I am 
rather inclined to protect commerce whenever it 
reasonably can be protected. I believe, therefore, 
that whenever a measure is invoked for the protec- 
tion of one part of the community, it ought to be 
done with as much regard to the protection of every 
other part of the community as the conditions admit 
of. And if a measure is to be used, to bring the 
results that you have pictured here tzday as possibil- 
ities, then we ought at least to be entirely clear as to 
our conception of the law and as to the necessity of 
the proceeding. 

Now, the question, as I say, is an entirely new one 
to me, but I am frank to say to you now that I have 
some difficulty in concluding that the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act was ever intended to reach natural prod- 
ucts. I am not saying that to get applause, be- 
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cause whatever I say now I shall, in some measure, 
have to be responsible for hereafter. If my conclu- 
sion should be a different one afterward, I would 
have to meet my own argument at this time. But 
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] do want to say that the law certainly presents a 
very grave question in that respect. I ask myself: 
“Jf a dealer in grain and hay is to be held responsible 
for adulteration, who did it? If anybody is to be put 
in the penitentiary, whom are we to get, when we 
are told that the weather is the offender?” In other 
words, the condition of grain seems to be attributed 


to nature and such other power as you may prefer to 
invoke. So I find at the very beginning of the first 
section this difficulty. An adulteration is com- 
plained of which is termed a misdemeanor and which 
is punishable with a penitentiary sentence, but the 
imperfection of the grain complained of is a natural 
one. That leads me, as a first impression, to the 
conclusion that the Pure Food and Drugs Act was 
intended to apply to products with which the human 
hand had something to do. 


More Facts Wanted by Wilson 


SeCRETARY Witson: I am pleased to meet you all 
here; I am glad that it may be within our power to 
lift some of the burdens that you are complaining of. 
There is nothing that you have spoken of here today 
with regard to corn on the farm that I am not en- 
tirely familiar with. I know the kind of season you 
had last year. , I know what will happen if you put 
too much soft corn in a crib without ventilation and 
all that. This thing has come suddenly upon all of 
us. It is utterly out of the question that we should 
refuse to take care of you in this dilemma. We can 
always wait until we facts. 

Dr. Galloway, chief’ 6f the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the Department. of Agriculture, has been 
studying the question of grain standardization and 
grain transportation and all that, at home and 
abroad, for several years. He has not quite got to 
the point of recommending to Congress that we are 
ready to fix standards. 

That is a serious question, gentlemen, but we are 
coming up toward it. The Doctor thinks that 
in about a year and a half we will be ready. He 
thinks it will cost about $850,000 a year to do it, and 
it will take about six hundred men to do the work. 
Now,we cannot go to Congress with a proposition of 
this kind without being ready for it, being ready to 
answer everybody’s arguments; but we are getting 
along there. Iam glad Mr. Nagel was kind enough 
to give you his mind on the subject as far as it went. 
The secretary of the treasury is a member of the 
board of three secretaries that consider these matters 
when they become acute and when people think 
they are not getting fair play. Common cases I 
can manage myself. This is a very uncommon case. 


Now I want to see the secretary as soon as he re- 
turns—he has been down to New York—and I want 
to take this matter up at once and make it my first 
duty, my first work, to find what seems wise and best 
to do in the interest of the people of the United 
States and especially the farmers, because, as it has 
been said here, everything goes back to them. If 
anything goes wrong anywhere, they must pay for it. 
These grain people are very bright fellows, but they 
know how to fix the margin so that it will not fall on 
them. So, gentlemen, I cannot very well make a 
decision now. I recall that several years ago I went 
out to San Francisco and listened a whole day to 
people telling me about the difficulties they had 
under this same law, with regard to the sulphuring 
of fruits—the drying of fruits by the use of sulphur, 
—and I was compelled to act, and act at once; and I 
did. I said: “I do not know enough about this 
thing, and there is nobody in the Department that 
does know enough. I shall have one of your best 
chemists and one of the best chemists we have look 
into this thing and, pending that, this law has got 
to stop. . 

“All I can say to you now is that I will make 
it my first duty to reach a conclusion, and as soon 
as that is reached, you will hear of it all over the 
country.” 


Here is the official situation: “This law 
has got to stop.”’ Not misbranding and 
adulterating, mind you, but the law. 

As a result of this interview, without con- 
sulting the Bureau of Chemistry in regard 
to the matter, nor officially anyone else in- 
terested in the welfare of the consumer, the 
secretary of agriculture wrote a letter on 
March 7, 1912, to Mr. John F. Courcier, 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, transmitting a copy of the following 
order : 


The necessary scientific information is not avail- 
able to enable the Department of Agriculture to 
judge accurately of the spoilage and grading of grain 
and hay. In the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act it is necessary for the Department to have this 
scientific information. Therefore, the secretary of 
agriculture has ordered the investigations necessary 
to secure the information. Pending the conclusion 
of these investigations, there will be no seizures or 
prosecutions recommended by the secretary of agri- 
culture for the shipment in interstate commerce of 
grades of grain and hay which have for years passed 
current without question. 

When the investigations are concluded, the results 
will be announced, and if it be found then that the 
law requires changes in commercial dealings in those 
commodities, reasonable time will be given for the 
necessary changes. 


Thus ended in disaster, in so far as the 
consumer is concerned, the efforts of the 
Bureau of Chemistry to protect the Ameri- 
can public against interstate shipments of 
misbranded, moldy, rotten and decayed 
and sulphured cereal grains. 
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The Truth Concerning Oleomargarine and Its Proper Place 
in the Market and the Diet 


butter question is a daily one 
and of abiding interest. Fortu- 
nately there is at present a decided 
tendency to decrease the amount of arti- 
ficial yellow added to butter, and fashion, 
as well as dietetics, has set its sanction upon 
the uncolored product. With the tendency 
to increase the price of butter, however, it 
is increasingly difficult to ascertain whether 
or not it is fresh. The quantity held in cold 
storage is great, and often it suits the exigen- 
cies.of business to dispose of the cold-stor- 
age product before the fresh butter is 
permitted to go upon the market. This pro- 
duces the remarkable phenomenon of fresh 
butter made during December, January, 
and February going into cold storage, while 
the butter of the preceding spring is coming 
out of cold storage. 

While cold storage is a blessing, it is not 
an unmixed one. Every month butter is 
kept in cold storage its cost must be in- 
creased to the extent of the charges upon it. 
Hence, if the time should come when all 
butter were uniformly kept from four to 
eight months in cold storage, the price of all 
butter would be increased to the consumer 
by the amount necessary to cover this ex- 
pense. 


Two Principal Substitutes 


Again, the housekeeper has to distin- 
guish between butter and its substitutes. 
These are principally of two kinds: first, 
oleomargarine; and second, renovated and 
adulterated butter. Oleomargarine is a 
mixture of fats, flavored with milk or cream 
or butter, and resembling in taste and ap- 
pearance the genuine article. In this case 
the danger is economic, not hygienic— 
namely, that we may pay the price of butter 
for its cheaper, though wholesome, sub- 
stitute. 

The second substitute is of quite a differ- 
ent nature—namely, butter which, having 
become unfit for consumption, has been 
subjected to regeneration, and is then 
known as renovated, or process, butter. 
Butters of all kinds and characters unfit 
for consumption are collected at a very low 


price, often stored in unsanitary barrels, and 
transported to receiving centers, where they 
are melted, washed, and otherwise purified, 
to remove the rancidity and bad taste, and 
then rechurned with milk or cream to in- 
corporate again the flavor of butter and 
the necessary amount of moisture to cause 
it to resemble the original article. 

If a chemical other than water is used in 
this purifying process the product is legally 
adulterated butter. If an amount of water 
greater than 16 per cent is incorporated 
with fat by the rechurning process, the 
product is also adulterated. It follows from 
these facts that the consumer of butter has 
to look out for three things: first, whether 
or not the butter is fresh or cold stored, and 
if the latter, for how long; second, whether 
the supposed butter is oleomargarine; and 
third, whether the supposed butter is in 
fact a renovated or adulterated product. 
Simple tests for detecting butter substitutes 
are given at the close of this article. 


Just What Is Butter? And Adulterated 
Buiter ? 


Butter is defined under the Act of August 
2, 1886, as “The food product usually 
known as butter, and which is’ made exclu- 
sively from milk or cream, or both, with or 
without common salt, and with or without 
additional coloring matter.” 

Adulterated butter is defined to mean “A 
grade of butter produced by mixing, re- 
working, rechurning in milk or cream, refin- 
ing, or in any way producing a uniform, 
purified, or improved product from different 
lots or parcels of melted or unmelted butter 
or butter fat, in which any acid, alkali, 
chemical, or any substance whatever is 
introduced or used for the purpose or with 
the effect of deodorizing or removing there- 
from rancidity, or any butter or butter fat 
with which there is mixed any substance 
foreign to butter as herein defined, with in- 
tent or effect of cheapening in cost the prod- 
uct, or any butter in the manufacture or 
manipulation of which any process or mate- 
rial is used with intent or effect of causing 
the absorption of abnormal quantities of 
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water, milk, or cream.” (Act of May 9, 


1902.) 

"pan or renovated, butter is “ Butter 
which has been subjected to any process by 
which it is melted, clarified or refined and 
made to resemble genuine butter, always 
excepting ‘adulterated butter’ as defined 
by this Act.” (Act of May 9, 1902.) 

The tax laid upon adulterated butter is 
the sameas that for oleomargarine—namely, 
ten cents per pound. The tax placed upon 
renovated, or process, butter is the same as 
that upon uncolored oleomargarine, namely, 
one-fourth of a cent per pound. 


Definition of Oleomargarine 


Oleomargarine has been defined by the 
National Congress as “‘ All substances here- 
tofore known as oleomargarine, oleo, oleo- 
margarine-oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and 
neutral; all mixtures and compounds of 
oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine-oil, but- 
terine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all lard 
extracts and tallow extracts; -and all mix- 
tures and compounds of tallow, beef-fat, 
suet, lard, lard-oil, vegetable oil, annotto, 
and other coloring matter, intestinal fat, 
and offal fat made in imitation or semblance 
of butter, or, when so made, calculated or 
intended to be sold as butter or for butter.” 
(Act of August 2, 1886.) 


The Ingredients of Oleomargarine 


While the law permits practically the in- 
corporation of almost any fat or oil in oleo- 
margarine, provided the resulting product 
resembles butter, in point of fact the ingredi- 
ents of the oleomargarine of commerce are 
very limited in number. They consist essen- 
tially of: first, neutral lard, which is a pure, 
refined lard of high quality, from which 
practically all the free acid has been re- 
moved; second, beef-fat-of various kinds; 
third, vegetable oils, especially cottonseed 
and palm oil. 

The vegetable oils are frequently chilled 
and pressed to remove the products of a 
low solidifying temperature, such as the 
pure oils, and retain the products which 
crystallize at a higher temperature, such as 
the stearins. 

Various coloring matters are also used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. Some 
oils have themselves a yellow tint, or the 
yellow of eggs, or annotto, or yellow coal 
tar dyes are employed. All oleomargarines 


are either treated with a small quantity of 
genuine butter, or are churned in milk or 
cream, or both, to incorporate a sufficient 
quantity of these products to give the flavor 
and general character of butter. The in- 
gredients are so chosen that the melting 
point of oleomargarine is not very many de- 
grees above that of butter itself. 


The Wholesomeness of Oleomargarine 


Physiologists, as a rule, have found no 
objection to oleomargarine prepared from 
the wholesome, fresh fats of animals, or oils 
or vegetables. Anyone who eats the fat of 
the hog: or of the beef, either in the meat or 
in any of its products, or eats oil on salads, 
is practically eating the same materials as 
are found in the greater part of the oleomar- 
garine of commerce. Statements have often 
been made that oleomargarine is less digesti- 
ble or less nutritious.than butter, but these 
assertions do not rest upon solid scientific , 
knowledge. The fact that a certain body 
digests a little more slowly than another is 
no proof that it is less digestible or less 
nutritious, as nature has intended that a 
considerable time shall be consumed in the 
digestion of food products so as to distribute 
them to the system over a considerable in- 
terval, thus supplying constantly the neces- 
sary nourishment and fuel for the conduct 
of nutrition and the supply of animal heat. 
On the other hand, wholesomeness and di- 
gestibility depend to a certain extent on 
flavor and aroma, and, judged by this 
standard, butter is certainly to be preferred 
to any of its substitutes. 


Valid Commercial Objections to Oleomargarine 


There are objections to the manufacture 
and sale of that class of fats known as oleo- 
margarine, which are made knowingly and 
purposely in imitation of butter, and all of 
them are so made. The manufacturer of 
butter has a right to a free competitive mar- | 
ket with butter, and should not be subjected 
to unfair competition in the sale of another 
article, not butter, in its place, and often 
under its name. On the other hand, a pur- 
chaser is entitled to receive the article pur- 
chased, and unless he is an expert of high 
character he will be unable to distinguish by 
taste, odor, or otherwise between a well- 
made oleomargarine and a well-made. butter. 

By reason of the frauds perpetrated upon 
the public, Congress, as long ago as 1886, 
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decided that it was necessary to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 


Regulation of the Manufacture of Oleomar- 


garine 


Inasmuch as the Congress of the United 
States cannot enter a state for police pur- 
poses, the only way in which the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine could be brought 
under federal control was by imposing a 
revenue or excise tax thereon. Since the 
Act of 1886 such a revenue has been laid 
upon oleomargarine, and the conduct of its 
manufacture placed under the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington. The tax has varied 
from time to time in magnitude, attending 
other changes in legislation. 

The present law imposes a tax of ten 
cents per pound on oleomargarine colored 
to look like butter of any shade of yellow, 
and of one-fourth of one cent per pound 
when not artificially colored. In addition 
to these taxes the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine pay an annual tax of $600, and 
a manufacturer is thus defined. “Any per- 
son that sells, vends, or furnishes oleomar- 
garine for the use and consumption of others 
who shall add to or mix with such oleomar- 
garine any artificial coloration that causes 
it to look like butter of any shade of yellow 
shall be held to be a manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine within the meaning of this act, 
and subject to the provisions thereof, except 
when he furnishes it for the use of his own 
family table without compensation.” 

Under the regulations a person who pur- 
chases oleomargarine and then mixes with 
it any yellow coloring matter, except for his 
own family, is held to be a manufacturer 
and must pay the special tax. Many at- 
tempts have been made by the manufac- 
turers to produce an oleomargarine of a 
yellow shade and yet not pay any tax there- 
on above the one-fourth of a cent a pound. 


It has been held by the Bureau of Interna] 
Revenue and by the courts that any ingredi- 
ent used in very minute quantities which 
tends to give to oleomargarine a yellow 
color must be regarded, not as a constituent 
of the oleomargarine, but as a coloring mat- 
ter, and on the product thus made must be 
paid the tax of ten cents per pound. If, on 
the other hand, a yellow oil or other yellow 
constituent is used in substantial quantities, 
so as to become a considerable part of the 
product, this use is not considered an arti- 
ficial coloring, although the result of such 
use is the production of a yellow tint. When 
oleomargarine is free from artificial colora- 
tion that causes it to look like butter of any 
shade of yellow, it is taxable at the rate of 
only one-fourth of a cent per pound. 

Retail dealers in oleomargarine pay $48 
a year for the privilege of selling the product; 
and it is also provided that wholesale deal- 
ers who do not sell other oleomargarine ex- 
cept that upon which there is a tax of one- 
fourth of a cent per pound shall pay only 
$200 instead of $600, and retail dealers whe 
sell no other oleomargarine except that 
which is taxed at one-fourth of a cent per 
pound shall pay $6 instead of $48. 

As to sanitary provisions, the law requires 
that all localities in which oleomargarine is 
made, or in which renovated or adulterated 
butter is made, shall be inspected by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in regard to their sani- 
tary conditions. The same sanitary regula- 
tions are enforced as are required of the 
slaughter houses in the preparation of meats. 


The Protection of the Purchaser 


As a further protection of the purchaser, 
oleomargarine is required to be packed in a 
certain manner. The firkins, tubs, or other 
wooden packages which are required must 
not have been used before for any other 
purpose, and each of these packages must 


Butters of all kinds and characters unfit 
for consumption are collected at a very low 
price, often stored in unsanitary barrels, and 
transported to receiving centers, where they 
are melted, washed, and otherwise purified, 
to remove the rancidity and bad taste, and 
then rechurned with milk or cream to in- 
corporate again the flavor of butter and the 
necessary amount of moisture to cause them 
to resemble the original article. 
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contain not less than ten pounds, and each 
package must be marked, stamped and 
branded as required by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The retailer is required to 
sell only from the original packages, which 
are to be kept in view of the purchaser, and 
the smaller quantities which he sells must 
also be properly marked. 

In spite of all the precautions which are 
thrown around the manufacture and sale of 
substitutes for butter, the frauds in these 
articles of commerce have been frequent 
and extensive. While the law provides that 
offenders thereof may be sent to jail, but 
very few instances of this extreme punish- 
ment have occurred. The common method 
of procedure, when violations of the law 
have been apprehended, is to have them 
pay the taxes which they have avoided and 
a suitable penalty in addition thereto. 


Objections to the Tax 


One of the principal objections to the ex- 
isting legislation is that a food product 
which is admittedly wholesome is taxed at a 
high rate, not for the purpose of receiving 
revenue, which is only incidental, but ad- 
mittedly for the purpose of preventing 
fraud and interference with the sale of the 
legitimate article. Thus a perfectly whole- 
some product, which might be used as a 
substitute for butter by those unable to pay 
the price of real butter, is only to be secured 
with an added color by paying an addi- 
tional ten cents a pound. If all food prod- 
ucts which are artificially colored were as- 
sessed a tax of ten cents a pound, there 
could be no possible objection to this tax 
on the ground of ethics, though there might 
be some in regard to domestic economy; 
but it so happens that Congress specially 
authorizes the coloring of butter artificially, 
in the definition of butter itself, and hence 
the manufacturer of butter is allowed to 
color his product as he likes with no pen- 
alty attached, while the manufacturer of 
oleomargarine must pay a tax for doing the 
same thing that is done by the manufac- 
turer of butter. 

If Congress had absolutely refused to 
permit the manufacture of oleomargarine 
resembling butter, it would have forbidden 
the introduction into oleomargarine of any 
dairy product whatever. These products 
are admittedly incorporated with oleomar- 
garine to make it taste and smell like butter. 
lo this offense Congress takes no exception, 
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but the very instant the manufacturer com- 
pletes the process of deception and causes 
the product to look like butter, then he is 
severely penalized. If this colored product 
did not taste like butter and smell like but- 
ter, it could deceive no one. If it is legal 
to make it taste like butter and smell like 
butter, why is it illegal to make it look like 
butter? This is a question that no one could 
answer satisfactorily. 

Another fault of the tax is that it is en- 
acted at the instigation of one part of the 
community to protect its products against 
those of other members of the community, 
both products being admittedly wholesome 
and nutritious. This is not an ethical 
method of protecting trade, and hence legis- 
lation of this kind must always be regarded 
as “tainted,” ‘a discriminating tax in the in- 
terests of a class. Yet the courts have uni- 
formly held that the law is constitutional, 
and from the mere point of view of taxation 


it undoubtedly is constitutional—it is never- | 


theless unethical, and unsound from the 
economic point of view. It raises the price 
of the poor man’s substitute butter to pro- 
tect the butter of his more fortunate brother. 


Attempts to Change the Oleomargarine Law 


Serious attempts are made from time to 
time to change the oleomargarine law and 
bring it more into harmony with ethical prin- 
ciples. In my opinion it would be difficult 
to get a complete protection of the con- 
sumer if all the taxes on oleomargarine were 
repealed and it were accorded free manu- 
facture, subject only to the proper sanitary 
restrictions. But in the interest of the poor 
man’s purse the tax should be reduced to a 
minimum to secure control and proper 
labeling, and should not be based on the 
use of artificial color unless colored butter 
is also taxed. 

Under the Pure Food and Drugs Act it 
would be entirely possible to control a great 
part of the fraudulent sales of butter sub- 
stitutes. The chemist and microscopist can 
easily distinguish between pure butter and 


‘its substitutes—namely, adulterated butter, 


renovated butter, and oleomargarine. In 
my opinion, however, the most effective 
safeguard in connection with the repeal or 
reduction of the tax on this food product 
would be to forbid the use of any dairy 
product of any description in its manufac- 
ture. The omission of the churning with 
cream or milk, or of the addition of a small 
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quantity of butter, would take nothing 
away from the nutritious qualities of the 
product, and yet it would then be easy for 
every consumer to distinguish between the 
genuine and the fraudulent article. 


Purity Laws Not at Home in the Treasury 


There is one radical fault in connection 
with placing laws for the promotion of the 
purity of foods and drugs under the control 
of the taxing power of the Treasury. The 
purpose of the Treasury is to collect money, 
and not to secure purity of foods and drugs. 
It cannot be expected, therefore, that an 
office whose purpose is to collect money can 
busy itself to any extent with the protection 
of the purity of foods and drugs, if by that 
means the revenues are diminished. On 
the other hand, it must be conceded that 
the control of manufacture and of stamping 
under the.Revenue Act is capable of most 
- useful application, and to that extent the 
activities of the revenue service would be 
undoubtedly favorable to the prevention of 
fraud. The housekeeper is interested par- 
ticularly in escaping fraudulent practices, 
and hence every effort should be made on the 
part of the authorities to secure this result. 

On the other hand, the exigencies of life 
demand that wholesome foods should be 
secured at the lowest possible cost; oleo- 
margarine is such a food and those who 
wish to eat mixtures of animal and vege- 
table fats as a substitute for butter, if they 
could do so in the complete knowledge of 
the fact that they are substitutes, should 
not be hampered by unnecessary regula- 
tions and taxes, which destroy in whole or 
in part the economy of such a food—when 
its cheapness is the chief reason for its exist- 
ence. 


Simple Tests for Detecting Substitute Butters 


By a simple boiling test it is possible to 


distinguish between genuine butter on the 
one hand and renovated butter and oleo- 
margarine on the other; to distinguish be- 
tween the two substitutes named more care 
is needed, though a household adaptation 
of what is known as the Waterhouse test is 
practicable: 

Boiling Test.—Heat a piece of the sample, 
the size of a chestnut, in a tablespoon, hold- 
ing it over a kerosene lamp, or over a gas jet, 
turned low. Stir with a splinter of wood—a 
match will serve. Increase the heat, bring- 
ing to as brisk a boil as possible; stir the 
contents thoroughly (not neglecting the 
outer edges) two or three times during boil- 
ing, and especially just before boiling 
ceases. If the sample is renovated butter 
or oleomargarine it will boil noisily, sputter- 
ing more or less like a mixture of grease and 
water when boiled,and produce no foam, or 
very little. Genuine butter boils with less 
noise and produces an abundance of foam. 

Modified Waterhouse Test.—Place a gill of 
sweet skimmed milk in a half pint cup, heat 
nearly to boiling, add a slightly rounded 
teaspoonful of the sample to be tested, stir 
with a wooden rod, continue heating until 
the milk “boils up,” remove at once and 
place in a pan (about 9.5 inches in diam- 
eter) which contains water and pieces of ice. 
(When the cup is inserted the water should 
be deep enough to reach up the side of the 
cup to one-quarter the distance of the 
height of the milk within; the ice should 
be in pieces the size of a hen’s egg or larger 
and cover two-thirds of the bottom of the 
pan.) For ten minutes stir contents rapidly 
with a rotary and crosswise motion alter- 
nately; and each minute by the clock move 
the cup around the edge of the pan to stir 
the ice and water thoroughly. Ifthe sample 
gathers easily into a lump or soft mass, soon 
hardening, it is oleomargarine; if not, it is 
either genuine or renovated butter. By the 
boiling test just described the two latter can 
in turn be distinguished. 


In spite of all the precautions which are 
thrown around the manufacture and sale of 
substitutes for butter, the frauds in these 
articles of commerce have been frequent and 
extensive. The law provides that offenders 
thereof may be sent to jail, but very few 


Y instances of this extreme punishment have 


occurred. 
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Prepared Mustard 


SS 


How Some ‘‘Good Mixers” of the Right Complexion Succeed in Getting 
into Very Warm Companionship 


of the housekeeper, many manufac- 

turers endeavor to offer food products 
in a state fit for immediate consumption. 
Whether or not this is the proper way to 
proceed is not just now the question. At 
first blush it might appear that what the 
housekeeper could prepare herself ought 
to be more wholesome and more certain to 
please than that which she can buy already 
cooked or mixed. 

It has been my observation that the proc- 
ess of mixing one food product with another 
is not always ethical. There are some cases, 
indeed, where the mixing of two food prod- 
ucts is justifiable, as, for instance, when one 
kind of coffee is mixed with another in order 
to give a certain flavor to the mixture more 
palatable or more desirable than that of 
either one of its ingredients. In general, 
however, it may be said that the process of 
mixing is indulged in for the purpose of 
selling the mixed article at a higher price 
than the sum of what each of its ingredients 
would bring singly. If the increase in price 
thus obtained simply covers the cost of the 
mixing, it is hardly objectionable; but if, 
upon the whole, the two or more articles 
thus mixed appeal in any way to the con- 
sumer so effectively as to get more of his 
money than otherwise would be obtained, 
the process is objectionable. 


I’ their eagerness to diminish the labors 


The Mixing of Mustard 


Mustard is one of those spices which is 
often mixed with oil before its use on the 
food product, and such admixture would 
hardly be considered other than proper. 


The phrase “prepared mustard,’”’ however, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 
Ground mustard has a yellow tint. When, 
however, it is weakened with flour or other 
bodies, its color becomes white or faintly 
yellow, and hence some method must be 
devised to restore to the mixture the color 
which the principal article thereof carries. 
For this purpose turmeric, a coloring matter 
widely employed in chemistry and the arts, 
is utilized. Turmeric itself is supposed to 
have some condimental qualities, though I 
do not know of any case where turmeric 
alone is used for condimental purposes. 
It certainly has a beautiful yellow color, 
and the addition of a very small quantity of 
it restores to the mixture of mustard and 
other bodies the color of the original mus- 
tard, and thus adulterates. 


Charlock, in Mustard and in Law 


Charlock and Shylock are very similar 
terms. Charlock is a wild mustard seed 
which has very little of the flavoring qual- 
ities of the real mustard but plays the rdéle 
of Shylock. It, however, has a yellow tint, 
and is, as the politician would say, a good 
mixer. Hence, charlock is often mixed with 
mustard for the purpose of debasing its 
qualities, a process specifically forbidden by 
the Food and Drugs Act. 

In the case before the United States 
District Court of the Southern District of 
New York, the United States charged that 
a prepared mustard which contained char- 
lock and turmeric was adulterated and mis- 
branded, in that it was not prepared mus- 
tard, but prepared mustard, turmeric and 


The court also held that an addition of 
charlock was not an adulteration, because it 
was shown that sometimes charlock and mus- 
tard grew together. Thus: 

Ifa man purported to sell seven hogs and 
two of them proved to be lambs, there would be 
no fraud, because lambs and hogs are brought 
up in the same barnyard. 
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SS 
charlock, and that the turmeric used therein 
was not used for condimental purposes, but 
to conceal inferiority by giving a yellow 
color to the mixture. 

The learned judge, in taking the case from 
the jury and deciding against the govern- 
ment, decided that turmeric was not an arti- 
ficial coloring matter because it is a natural 
vegetable color. According to his opinion 
any substance with natural color may be 
used to color another body, and the color 
thus imparted is not an artificial color. 
Thus, the provision of the law which says 
that if a food product is colored to conceal 
inferiority it is adulterated, is nullified, 
providing the coloring matter is “natural.” 

Again, the court said that turmeric must 
be regarded as a normal ingredient of pre- 
pared mustard, because the evidence showed 
that it had been used for a great many years, 
and as an additional reason for validating 
his excuse, he referred to curry, which ap- 
parently has been colored with turmeric 
for some time. The case, however, of pre- 
pared turmeric and curry seems to rest on 
very different foundations. The term 
“curry” does not give any indication of 
origin, composition or character, while 
“prepared mustard” does give such an 
indication. Why not call the mixture “pre- 
pared turmeric” or “prepared charlock”’? 
Each of these terms, according to the de- 
cision of the court, would be equally ap- 
propriate. 

The court also held that an addition of 
charlock was not an adulteration, because 
it was shown that sometimes charlock 
and mustard grow together. If a person 
should buy a bushel of wheat, ten or twenty 
per cent. of which were found to be cheat or 
cockle, then there would be no adulteration, 
because cheat and cockle sometimes grow 
with wheat. If a dealer should take good 
wheat and add ten or twenty per cent. of 
cheat or cockle to it, there would be no 
adulteration, because of the fact that these 
articles sometimes grow with the wheat. 
If a man purported to sell seven hogs and 
two of them proved to be lambs, there 
would be no fraud, because lambs and hogs 
are brought up in the same barnyard. If 
a dealer should sell one hundred yards of 
woolen cloth and twenty of them should be 
cotton, there would be no adulteration, 
because woolen and cotton are sold at the 
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same store; and if a grocer should sell one 
hundred pounds of sugar in which were 
found twenty-five pounds of talcum powder, 
there would be no adulteration, because 
these are often dispensed from the same 
establishment. 

When the district attorney suggested to 
the court that at least these component 
parts of the mixture should be named upon 
the label, the court replied: “I do not know 
about that. Suppose it is the article which 
the public wants. If it is the honest pur- 
pose to reduce the strength, it is a perfectly 
legitimate thing, in the manufacture of food 
products, to do.” Thus, if a manufacturer 
of any food product finds it is stronger than 
he thinks it should be, he can add any sub- 
stance which will reduce its strength in a 
perfectly legal way. Coconut hulls can 
be added to all sorts of spices with as much 
propriety as charlock can be added to mus- 
tard. Water may be added to milk or cream 
to weaken it, and if sugar is too sweet terra 
alba can be added to it to reduce its sweet- 
ness. Maple sugar with a strong flavor 
can have melted brown sugar added in 
sufficient quantity to reduce its strength. 

Without permitting the case to go to the 
jury, the court directed that a verdict of not 
guilty be returned on all of the indictments, 
This undoubtedly is one court decision that 
should be recalled, and let us hope that the 
government will appeal these cases to a 
higher court. 

Contrast with this opinion of Judge Holt 
the opinion rendered by Judge McPherson 
in the United States Court for the Western 
District of Missouri, on the 23d day of 
October, 1908, in which the following 
language occurs: “Deception is seldom 
practiced by a literal falsehood, but is 
usually joined with some truth, so that the 
entire statement will deceive. This statute 
is to protect consumers and not producers. 
It is a most beneficent and righteous statute, 
and within the powers of Congress to legis- 
late concerning, and should be enforced. It 
cannot be enforced if it is to be emasculated, 
as is sought in the present case.” The lumi- 
nous reasoning of Judge McPherson stands 
out in a stronger light because of the oppo- 
site opinion of the law held by Judge 
Holt. Let every housekeeper remember 
Judge McPherson’s words: “This statute is 
to protect consumers and not producers.” 


Among other things, Dr. Wiley will tell of the dangers in ice cream and 


4 a 
- : iced drinks, in the July Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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the Preparation 
and Serving of 
the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor 
for June is 


CLARA LINFORTH WEST, A.M., Dean of the Margoret Morrison Carnegie School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Word with 


the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or for the editors of this department, and if followed with 


care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 


The recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. Level measurements 


are used without exception. 


We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write me all questions, suggestions and crilicisms 
And won't you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications ? 
ETHEL R. PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Little Things That are no Trifles 


By 
MARION HARLAND 


III.—JUNE POETRY AND JUNE PROSE 


Telling the reason for the prevalence 


M\ first hearing of the exquisite lines: 
What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days— 
comes vividly back to me. A young girl re- 
peated them, softly and dreamily, appar- 
ently forgetful that others were within hear- 
ing. The room was sweet with the blended 
perfume of jasmine and June roses. 

The girl’s mother came in from the nurs- 
ery, closing the door softly behind her. 
“I could quote June poetry, too, at my 
daughter’s age,”’ she said, turning to me 
with a sickly smile. “Now, I am thinking 
of the statistics of infant mortality in the 


of indigestion in the “fairest month” 


month of roses, and wondering which of the 
children will come home from school today 
with a headache, or wake up at midnight 
with a violent bilious attack. Do you know 
that more babies die in June than in any 
other month of the year? 

“Our doctor’s bills are heavier, too, dur- 
ing these ‘perfect’ thirty days than for the 
rest of the entire half-year. I wonder why?” 

I wondered why, too, for this was many 
years ago. Today, I am prepared to discuss 
the question from a practical standpoint. 
Our American winters are long and trying. 
We have an absurd way of counting March 
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among the spring months, all the time know- 
ing in our shivering souls that it is, for the 
most part, winter at its wintry worst. 

April has gentler moods, and “the long 
season in May” has, in the Middle States, 
the prettier name of the “blossom storm.” 
In the three months I have named, we have 
had no protracted period of warm weather to 
act continuously upon systems congested by 
six months of winter and bile-making foods. 

For those six months, we have been lay- 
ing in caloric as we put in coal and wood in 
the late autumn. Red meats; pork in all 
its varieties; buckwheats and griddle cakes 
of all shapes and sizes, devoured by the 
dozen at a meal when made savory with 
sausage and butter, or sweetened by syrup; 
mince, pumpkin, and apple pies; fruit cakes, 
nut cakes, and outspoken “‘devil’s food”’; 
Welsh rabbits as nightcaps, and doughnuts 
by the bushel—these have been the chief of 
our diet while the mercury coquetted with 
zero for weeks at a time. 

A bile-making dietary all this, which may 
do no visible harm while the system is keyed 
up to concert pitch by chilled ozone, admin- 
istered in heroic doses. The languorous 
heats of June loosen the tension of all or- 
The digestive apparatus acts slug- 
gishly, and is inadequate to the task of 
throwing off morbid and pestilent humors. 
Complexions are sallowed by bilious secre- 
tions diverted from their legitimate func- 
tion; one is oppressed in the morning, and 
sometimes all day, by a low dumb nausea. 
Appetiteless and listless, we drag ourselves, 
in a sort of purposeless fashion, about our 
daily tasks, and complain of “spring fever.” 

And all the while we go on with the same 
bill of fare we used all winter long. We 
order and cook as much meat and the same 
kind; we serve and swallow as much pastry. 
We might cool the blood somewhat and 
purify the alimentary canal with freshly 
gathered berries; but we elect to cook straw- 
berries and currants and early cherries in 
crust, made flaky and crisp with plenty of 
butter. Our soups must have an added 
touch of savoriness to tempt jaded appe- 
tites, and what so savory as meat? New 
potatoes are greedily devoured. We are 
weary of the rank old tubers, and hail with 
joy the appearance in the market of the June 
crop of balls of varying size, sold at fancy 
prices, and as unfit for human consumption 
as so many wax marbles. They are drenched 
with melted butter, to get the flavor they 
lack in themselves. Then we mothers mar- 


Three Meals a Day 


vel that the rate of infant mortality, and 
illness in general, runs up so high in the 
“leafy month of June.” 

Nature is a faithful teacher to one who 
has studied her methods, her moods, and 
tenses. In nothing is she more faithful than 
in indicating what men and women should 
eat at certain times and seasons. As plainly 
as if she had made audible proclamation in 
the market place, she ordains that the first 
course of the spring menu shall be salads. 
Cool, juicy, a trifle tart, they correct biliary 
secretions or throw them off, and quicken 
appetite. Next come fruits and berries. 
Easy of digestion, pleasantly alterative, 
delicious to the palate, they at once supply 
a “course of spring medicine,” and gratify 
our longing for something more delicate 
and stimulating than the grosser foods upon 
which we have lived for half a year. 

The canny housemother will not wait until 
the long hot June days bring on the symp- 
toms she would avert. Early in May she be- 
gins to curtail the meat bills, and to select 
from the butcher’s wares such as will not 
overtax the digestion or add to the effete 
matter lurking in organs that should be clean 
and free. With her permission, I will confide 
to her younger and less experienced sisters 
some of the ways in which she makes easy 
the transition from winter to summer living. 

One of her first steps is to banish pies from 
the menu of family meals. With judicious 
discrimination between the wholesome and 
the inexpedient, she cuts out fritters, fried 
griddle cakes, and fried vegetables, except 
upon cold days and blustering nights that 
demand fires upon: the hearth and extra 
blankets upon the beds, and relays of human 
caloric to keep the mechanisms that are her 
care, in working order. 

For perhaps two days in the week, fish— 
broiied, boiled, or baked—is the piéce de 
résistance of the dinner. Or a baked omelet 
plays the leading part, supported by vege- 
tables and salad. 

This menu is not amiss as a suggestive 
sample of a spring dinner: corn soup (with- 
out meat stock); Spanish omelet; young 
beets, new or canned; creamed carrots and 
canned small peas, mixed; stewed rhubarb, 
and sponge cake; black coffee. 


Spanish Omelet 
As some readers may not know, Spanish 


omelet is made in the usual way, and filled, 
before folding it, with a mixture of stewed 
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Strawberry 
Blanc Mange 


ake a blanc mange in the usual 
say. Cut up desired number of 
‘rawberries. Put them in the 
nold. Pour in blanc mange. 
\Vhen set, remove from mold and 
carnish with whipped cream and 
strawberries 


tomato (canned or fresh); a sweet, green 
pepper, seeded, parboiled, and minced; a 
teaspoonful of finely minced chives, and per- 
haps a minced mushroom—all seasoned to 
taste, cooked together for one minute, then 
poured upon the omelet as it lies flat upon 
the dish. The omelet is then folded over the 
mixture, and if there be more than it will 
hold, the rest is poured around it. 

Or for a June dinner, when the sunshine 
lies so still over the face of the earth that 
even the aspen leaves do not tremble, and 
the flowers are asleep upon their stalks; 
when the blood creeps sluggishly, and the 
head “‘feels thick,’’ and feet and heart are 
heavy. Nobody has so much as a symptom 
of appetite, yet we must eat, or strength 
“to bear up against the weather” will not 
be forthcoming. Hardest task of all in 
anticipation—we must eat “hot things!” 
Our canny mother comprehends that the 
languid stomach must be aroused to its 
business by lively warmth. Some women 
would lend an indulgent ear to the pleadings 
of her flock for iced bouillon, jellied meat, 
chilled salad, sandwiches, ice cream and— 
here the boys are importunate—‘“all the 
iced water we can drink!” Our matron 
has been studying dietetics ever since her 
first baby was a month old. 

Here is her menu for the mid-June 
day: 

Creamed tomato soup (without meat 
stock), hot and spicy; broiled halibut steak; 
mashed potatoes whipped as light as a 
meringue; green peas, picked today; rad- 
ishes; crisp lettuce heart salad, with French 
dressing, eaten with buttered slices of brown 
bread cut thin; strawberries and cream; 
light cake. For drink, from the fish 


course onward, ginger ale and mineral 
water punch; black coffee for the elders 
of the party. 


Punch Made of Mineral Water 


The punch is worthy of especial notice. 
Put into the chilled punchbowl a cupful of 
granulated sugar and the juice of six lemons. 
Stir to dissolve the sugar, and leave in the 
ice until dinner time. Then add three 
peeled lemons, sliced very thin; stir hard 
for a minute and take into the dining room. 
When the fish has been brought in and 
passed, add to the lemonade in the bowl a 
quart of cracked ice, and pour from a height 
upon the ice a bottle or two of mineral 
water and the same amount of ginger ale. 
Stir and pour into the glasses. Or—you 
may leave out the mineral water, and drop 
into the bowl a handful of fresh mint sprays, 
washed and cold. Then pour in the ginger 
ale, holding the bottle high and letting the 
sparkling stream fall ‘directly upon the 
cracked ice. 

“And T’ll not ask for wine!”’ sang one 
music-loving boy in tossing down a goblet 
of the nectar. The ginger takes hold of the 
stomach in fine style, and insures it against 
the risks of chill—a peril too little regarded 
by bibulous Americans. The coat of the 
most useful and delicate organ in the keep- 
ing of the human creature cannot act when 
cold. The lad who dashes into that organ 
eight and ten ice cream sodas per day, in 
warm weather, is laying the foundation for 
dyspepsia of the most aggravated type. So 
the woman who feeds her flock upon cold 
meats, sandwiches, salads, and ice cream, 
washed down with copious draughts of 
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Mock Olives 


Tint some cream cheese with green vegetable coloring, and mold it into forms simulat- 


ing stuffed olives. 


Press a small piece of pimento into the end of each, to strengthen 


the illusion. If desired, they may be served on lettuce leaves with French dressing and 
toasted crackers, or they may be used as an extra dainty for picnic parties, tobe eaten 
with slices of bread. This illustration shows the mock olives arranged with strips of 


pimento and sprigs of parsley for garnishing. 


Cheese balls without coloring matter, 


with pimentos pressed in, may be used effectively in a like pattern, or simply for a 


picnic as a sandwich filling or in balls. 
placed on green lettuce leaves is very effective 


White cheese with a garniture of pimento 


iced tea, when June heats are at their 
height, invites the alarming rate of mor- 
tality she deprecates as one of the mys- 
teries of what—had she ever heard the 
story—she would be disposed to call with 
the colored preacher ‘an unscrupulous 
Providence.” ° 

She is not alone in her dread of the fairest 
month of the twelve. I have heard more 
than a dozen physicians pronounce it the 
most dangerous of seasons to young chil- 
dren and to adults of weak digestive organs. 
The night dews are heavy; the noons are 
scorching, and the long afternoons sultry 
and “sickening.” 

Yet I firmly believe that neglect of the 
“little things” we have glanced at has more 
to do with the general good-for-nothingness 
to which a majority of even fairly healthy 
people are a prey during the crucial change 
of seasons than we are willing to admit. 
We do not wait for the orders of the family 
doctor before we exchange winter flannels 
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for lighter, nor ask his permission to 
let the fire go out in the furnace. Why 
not decide for ourselves that the al- 
teration in table fare should be as wise 
and radical? 

“Back to the soil!” is a cry of domestic 
and social economists, which our political 
leaders are taking up in various parts of our 
country. 

I borrow it with a changed significance. 
I am not a vegetarian in the accepted mean- 
ing of the word. I do maintain that it would 
work miracles of healing in the minds, bod- 
ies, and estates of the American people if we 
were to look directly to the soil for our daily 
food. We eat ten times as much meat as we 
should—notably what is known in the ver- 
nacular as “butcher’s meat.” We are 
stupid learners in the demonstration classes 
maintained by the nations of Southern Eu- 
rope, as to the values and possibilities of the 
“kindly fruits of the earth.” If I use the 
phrase over and again it is because it ap- 
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Sailor Sandwiches 


From very thin slices of bread cut twice as many anchors as there are sandwiches re- 


quired. Spread these carefully with creamed butter. 


Cover half of them with a layer 


of highly seasoned minced sardines, anchovy or any desired filling, and put together 


peals to me as no descriptive sentence of 
man’s devising ever can possibly appeal. 
June, the poet’s and painter’s darling, 


Strawberry 


comes to us with her hands full of sweet and 


succulent foods rich in values and possibil- 
ities. What use do we make of them? 


. 


Suggestions 


If you are tired of just plain berries with sugar and cream, you will find delicious variety in these recipes 


Strawberry Cup Pudding 


Rub to a cream one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter and half a cupful of 
granulated sugar; then add in the order 
mentioned, one well-beaten egg, half a 
cupful of milk, a tiny pinch of salt and 
one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder 
that “has been sifted with a cupful of 
flour. Beat steadily until the mixture is 
very light, and then add a small cupful 
of strawberries that have been prepared 
in the same manner as given in the 
previous recipe. Turn into small greased 
cups or timbale molds, filling them only 
three-quarters full, and bake in a_ hot 
oven for about fifteen minutes. Serve 
unmolded, accompanied by a foamy 
sauce. 


Strawberry Fritters 


Beat the yolks and whites of two eggs, 
separately, to a stiff froth and then add to 
the yolks one saltspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of 
oil (the oil very gradually) ; blend thoroughly 
and, when well mixed, gradually stir in a 
little at a time, one cupful of sifted flour, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, half a 
cupful of cold water and a cupful of straw- 
berries that have been cut in quarters and 
allowed to drain for ten minutes. The bat- 
ter should be very thick and should be al- 
lowed to stand in the ice box for an hour 
before using, folding in the whipped egg 
whites just previous to cooking. Fry by the 
spoonful in deep, hot fat and roll in pow- 
dered sugar, serving with a hard sauce. 
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Seasonable, Tempting and Economical Meals, Utilizing Every-day Materia!s 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be found among the recipes on page 857 


Saturday 
June Ist 
BREAKFAST 

Strawberries 


Poached eggs 
Coffee Toast 


LUNCH 
Fish soufflé 
Tomato salad 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Hamburg steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 


Lemon ice Wafers 
Coffee 


Sunday 
June 2d 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Stewed kidneys 
Popovers 
offee 
DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast chicken 


sparagus 
Strawberry sherbet 
Wafers Coffee 
SUPPER 
Shrimp salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Fruit compote 
Coffee 
854 


Wondap 
June 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Cold chicken 
Saratoga potato chips 
Cheese and 

ea 


DINNER 


Cocoanut custard 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
June 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Cheese salad 
Warmed-over 
rves afers 
Tea 


DINNER 


Pot roast with vegetables 
Lettuce and orange salad 
Chocolate cake 
Iced coffee 


Wednesday 
June 5th 
BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Cereal 
Fried fish 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Potato chowder 
rackers 
Lettuce salad 
Cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Escalloped lentils with rice 
Cucumber salad 


*Orange rhubarb sauce 
Coffee 


Thursday 
June 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Black bean soup 
‘Toasted rye muffins 
Cheese 


Strawberries 
Tea 


DINNER 


Beef in casserole 
Riced potatoes 
Watercress salad 
Raspberry sherbet Coffee 


j 
What to Lat in June 
Fruit, 
Jerea. 
Boiled 
Rolls Coffee 
Ot Broiled lamb chops 
ra. Boiled potatoes 
- 
am and eggs Creamed eggs 
— — 


Friday 
June 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with berries 
creamed 


LUNCH 
Vegetable salad 
Cheese crackers 

Sponge cake 
Tea 
DINNER 


Baked fish 
String beans 

Vanilla ice cream with maple 
syrup sauce 


Saturday 
June 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal 
Fried bread with cinnamo 
and sugar 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed asparagus on toast 
Peanut cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 
jreaded chops, tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 


Boiled beets 
shortcake 
ea 


Sunbdap 
June 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed rhubarb 
Fish balls 
Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast chicken 
Boiled potatoes 

Beet sal 
Marshmallow ice cream 
Joffee 
SUPPER 
Baked peas 
Cherry salad 
Cinnamon buns 

ea 


Wonday 
June 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Shredded pineapple 
Cereal 


Boiled eggs 
Rolls 
offee 
LUNCH 
Chicken salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Roast ribs of beef 
Boiled onions 
\pricot blanc mange 
Iced coffee 


What to Eat in June 


Tuesday 
June 11th 


BREAKFAST 
apples 


Jerea! 
Scrambled eggs with tongue 
Rye gems 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed lettuce 
Warmed-over rye gems 
Rhubarb jelly 
Tea 


DINNER 


Sliced beef garnished with rad- 


ishes and pickles 
Escalloped potatoes 
String beans 


Wednesday 
June 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Vegetable salad 


Rolls 
Orange marmalade 
Tea 


DINNER 
Veal cutlet 
Brown sauce 
Tomato salad 
Strawberry sherbet 
Coffee 


Thursday 
June 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 


‘ereal 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Veal in casserole 
Gherkins 
Toasted wheat gems 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


French fried potatoes 
Rhubarb pie 
Coffee 


Friday 
June 14th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Corn bread 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Bean and bacon salad 
Brown bre 
Fruit 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Broiled fish 
Creamed radishes and pea- 
Lettuce salad 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 


Saturbap 
June 15th 


DREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Parsley omelet 
Sallylunn 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Sardines 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Cakes coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled loin chops 
Boiled beets 
Cucumber and radish salad 
Floating island 
Iced coffee 


Sunbdap 
June 16th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
liver 
ye popovers 

Cottee 


DINNER 
Iced bouillon 
Fricasseed chicken 
Dumplings 
Watercress salad 
Straw oz ice cream 
ee 


SUPPER 
Shrimp Newburg 
oast 
Tea Cake 


Wondap 
June 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Poached eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Escalloped rice 
Steamed squash 
Tomato and watercress salad 
elly Coffee 
SUPPER 
Beet salad 
Toasted bread 
Fruit 
Cake Cheese 
Coffee 


Cursday 
June 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Oven-cooked bacon 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Rump steak, mushroom sauce 
Baked onions 

Prunes Coffee 

SUPPER 
Croquettes 

Creamed potatoes 

Apricots 
Tea 


| | # 
Coffee 
*Princess 
Coffee 
Nut loaf 
Rice 


Wednesday 
June 19th 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 
Baked ham 
Spinach 
*Hindu salad 
Frozen rice pudding 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Broiled tomatoes 


_ Warmed-over rice muffins 


Coconut custard 
Tea 


Thursday 
June 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


*Radish salad 
*Walnut ice 


SUPPER 
Broiled sardines on toast 
Jelly 


Coffee 


Friday 
June 21st 


BREAKFAST 


Cold slaw 


SUPPER 


Tomato bisque 
Whole wheat bread 
Fried hominy, syrup 
Iced tea 


Saturday 
June 22d 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Dried beef in cream 
Corn bread 


Coffee 
DINNER 


SUPPER 


Liver creamed in chafing dish 
Watercress salad 
Wafers 


Tea 


Three Meals a Day 


Sunbdap 
June 23d 


BREAKFAST 
Berries 


Cereal 
Ham omelet 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Consommé 


Coffee 
SUPPER 
Clam fritters 
Lettuce sandwiches 

ruit aad 
Cocoa 


Wondayp 
June 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Uncooked cereal 
Warmed-over rolls 

offee 


DINNER 


Chicken croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 


eas 
Cake Coffee 
SUPPER 


*Waffles with peas 
Tea 


Tuesday 
June 25th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Omelet with tomato 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Baked haddock 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers 

es Cake 


Sliced oranges 
Tea 


Wiednesdap 
June 26th 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


Roast lamb 


Potato puff 


ice 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Fish souffié 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Jelly cake Cocoa 


Fruit 
Boiled eggs 


Thursday 
June 27th 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


Lamb stew with peas and tomatoes 


t 
*Mint fruit sherbet 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Creamed, toasted crackers 


Spanish eggs 
Sliced pineapple 
Tea 


Friday 
June 28th 
BREAKFAST 


Toast 


Coffee 
DINNER 
Green pea sou 
Boiled tongue, 4 
eet greens 
*Ginger 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Chafing dish salmon 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit 
Coffee 


Saturday 
June 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Uncooked cereal 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Creamed salmon 
Spinach 
Strawberries 


Cake 


Cereal 


jemon sauce 


Cake Coffee 


SUPPER 

Cream of pea soup 

Whole wheat bread 
Cake 


Cocoa 


Sunbdap 
June 30th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 

Tongue omelet 


Popovers 


DINNER 
Pot roast 
*Mint peas 
cream sauce 


Straw mousse 


offee 


SUPPER 
Cold tongue 
Potato salad 
Cake 
Jam 


ee 
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Fruit | Fruit 
Cereal Cereal 
a: Rice muffins Muffins 
~ Rolls Coffee - 
Boiled potatoes 
Asparagus, butter sauce 
Iced cream 
Cereal — 
Ham omelet 
Rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Irish stew 
= 
| 
eggs 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Coffee Cake Onee 
‘ Cheese souffi 
: 
Fruit 
— 
Scalloped fish 
potatoes 
Harlequin salad 
Chocolate jelly 
Coffee 


Ginger Pudding 


Make a gingerbread and add one-half of 
a cupful of seedless raisins; on top outline a 
border of blanched almonds. Serve hot 
with a hard sauce flavored to taste with 
vanilla or orange flavoring. 


Mint Peas 


Cook the peas in the regular way, but add 
one or two mint sprigs while cooking. This 
adds a delicate flavor of mint. 


Radish Salad 


Slice as many radishes as needed, lay 
them on a bed of lettuce. Place around the 
radishes any greens that are left over from 
previous salads and serve cold with a French 
dressing. 


Waffles with Peas 


Boil the peas until tender, or use left-over 
peas, and drain until very dry, then mash 
the pulp through a strainer. Pour a cupful 
of boiling milk into a cupful of strained 
peas, adding a generous tablespoonful of 
butter, one of sugar and a half of a tea- 
spoonful of salt. When the mixture gets 
cool, add two eggs, yolks and white beaten 
separately, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder sifted with a full cup of flour. If 
too thin, add more flour. Bake in buttered 
waffle irons; sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and serve hot with maple syrup. 


Orange Rhubarb Sauce 


Boil strips of orange peel till tender, then 
add sufficient sugar to form a thick syrup; 
lay into it very carefully a layer of rhubarb 
about two and a half inches long; when done 
remove toa glass dish, and so cook another 
layer till all the syrup has been consumed. 


Hindu Salad 


Shred some crisp white lettuce leaves and 
arrange upon the salad plates. Arrange four 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Under this head are to be found recipes for dishes marked with a star in the preceding three pages 


thick slices of tomato upon the bed of lettuce 
and upon two slices pile shaved celery and 
upon the other two finely cut watercress. 
Garnish with pieces of pimento shaped with 
fancy cutters and pour over a plain French 
dressing just before serving. 


Walnut Ice 


Cook to the thread one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar and one cupful of water, and pour 
it over three egg-whites which have been 
beaten until stiff and dry. To this add one 
pint of whipped cream, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and one cupful of chopped walnut 
meats, folding the latter in gently. Pack 
in ice and salt and leave until frozen, when 
it may be cut in squares for serving. 


Mint Fruit Sherbet 


Place in a large mixing bowl a bunch of 
fresh mint, bruise the leaves, and pour upon 
them a quart of boiling hot sugar syrup; 
then add the juice of two lemons and the 
grated rind of one, the pulp of half a pine- 
apple and a tiny pinch of ground cinnamon; 
cover the contents of the bowl closely and 
let stand until quite cold. Have in readi- 
ness a chilled freezer, into which is strained 
the fruit purée, and after adjusting the cover 
freeze to the consistency of soft snow; now 
pour in slowly the stiffly whipped whites of 
two eggs, the other half of the pineapple 
flaked into minute particles and a table- 
spoonful of grated cocoanut. Continue 
freezing until firm and smooth. Serve in 
small crystal or glass sherbet cups, covered 
with minced candied orange peel. 


Princess Cream 


Whip one pint of cream, add sugar and 
flavor with vanilla. Grate some stale cake 
(sponge cake preferably) and moisten 
slightly with milk or water.' Take a glass 
bowl, put in a layer of the cream, then a 
layer of the cake crumbs, putting little 
pieces of jelly on top of the cake, then 
another layer of cream, and so on, the top 
layer being of cream decorated with jelly. 


Jake 
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and sweeten to taste. 


Lemon Whey 


Two cupfuls of milk, half a lemon, and sugar to taste. 


¢ Heat the milk until it almost 
boils, then add the strained juice of the lemon. Let it stand until it curdles. Strain, 


Serve cold in previously chilled tall glasses. 


Good Cookery from Quilcote 


More Dishes from Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘*‘ Book of Dorcas Dishes” 


These good things to eat are all the way from Maine, where Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ etc., has her summer home, Quilcote, 


Bishop’s Bread 


3 eggs 


(Mrs. H. A. Owen) 


2 cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of cream 

1 cupful of raisins of tartar 

1 cupful of split, un- 1 teaspoonful of soda 
blanched almonds 


A pinch of salt, and flavor with lemon or 
vanilla. Beat the eggs and sugar until very 
light. Then add flour and raising, and 
lastly the nuts and raisins. Spread in thin 
sheet on buttered tin, and cut in small 
oblongs or squares before it is cold. 


Blueberry Muffins (Mrs. L. A. Berry) 


1% teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of cream of 


tartar 
2 cupfuls of blueberries 


I egg 

34 of a cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of sweet milk 

2 even cupfuls of flour 


Rolled Beefsteak (Mrs. John Guilford) 


Take a round steak, beat it well and 
spread it with a dressing like that used for 
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and has gathered from her neighbors these recipes for a book for the benefit of the annual Dorcas Fair. 


poultry. Begin at one end and roll it up 
neatly, trying to keep it in shape. Put it in 
a bakepan with a little water, and bake 
until the meat is tender, basting it fre- 
quently, and when nearly done put a table- 
spoonful of butter over it. Thicken the 
gravy in the pan with a little flour and sea- 
son well. Cut the meat as you would a 
berry-roll, slicing off the ends neatly. 
German Luncheon Dish — (Mrs. Algernon S. Dyer) 
Cook spinach in the usual way, and heap 
on the middle of a platter. Garnish with 
slices of hard-cooked egg, and place round 
all thin slices of broiled bacon. 
F oamy Pudding Sauce (Mrs. Priscilla Hanson) 
One cupful of sugar; two eggs. Beat 
sugar and yolks together in a bowl, set in 
boiling water. Then add whites, beaten 
stiff. Put a small piece of butter and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla ina bowl. Pour over 
the hot sauce just before serving. 


| 
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Mocha Cake 


(Mrs. Richard Libby) 


1 cupful of sugar 1 large teaspoonful of 
1 cupful of flour melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of creamof 1% cupful of boiling milk 
tartar 2 eggs, not beaten 
14 teaspoonful of soda 
Sift the flour, sugar, cream of tartar, and 
soda together twice. Add the butter, then 
break in the eggs, stir. Add the milk last. 
Stir briskly. Bake in a moderate oven 
twenty minutes. 


Mocha Frosting 


One cupful of powdered sugar, a small 
piece of butter, two tablespoonfuls of coffee, 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar and add the cocoa, then coffee 
and vanilla. Add more sugar, if necessary. 
Spread with a knife dipped in hot water. 


Marshmallow Fillings 
1 cupful of brown sugar __1 cupful of water 
1 cupful of white sugar __1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
Boil until thick like candy and stir in the 
beaten whites of two eggs and one-quarter 
pound of marshmallows. Boil up again and 
place it on the cake, letting each layer of fill- 
ing cool before putting the cake on top of it. 


Spiced Currants 


(Mrs. George Emery) 


(Mrs. George Berry) 


For every five pounds of currants take 
two quarts of water and one pint of vinegar, 


Spiced Currants 


Wash and trim the fruit from stems and 
leaves, For six pounds of trimmed cur- 
rants take four and one-half pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar, two tablespoonfuls of ground 
cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of ground 
cloves, one teaspoonful of ground allspice, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
half of a pint of strong vinegar. Heat the 
currants in a preserving kettle and add the 
sugar, vinegar and spices. Boil for one 
hour and a half, stirring frequently to keep 
it from burning, Then put it into jelly 
tumblers that have been standing in hot 
water. Let it stand for two days. Cover 
the tops of the glasses with paraffin. 


Currant Jelly 


Wash the currants until they are clean. 
Put them into the preserving kettle, mash 
them and boil them until they are thor- 
oughly cooked, (about thirty minutes). 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Delicious Currant Preserves 


one tablespoonful ground cinnamon and 
four pounds of sugar; two teaspoonfuls 
ground cloves; one teaspoonful each of 
ground allspice and mace. Boil the cur- 
rants with the sugar. When quite thick, 
add the vinegar and spices and boil, stir- 
ring well for fifteen or twenty minutes 
more. 


Scripture Cake (Mrs. J. W. Meserve) 


One cupful of butter................. Judges 5:25 
Three and one-half cupfuls of flour... . . I Kings 4:22 
Jer. 6:20 
Two cupfuls of raisins............... I Sam. 30:12 
Gen. 43:11 
One-half dozen of eggs ................. Isa. 10:14 
One tablespoonful of honey........... Exod. 16:21 
One-half teaspoonful of soda.......... Matt. 13:33 
One teaspoonful of cream of tartar...... Matt.13:33 
Father Solomon’s advice for making 


Filling for Currant Pie (Mrs. Helen E. Bradbury) 


Two eggs, one heaping cupful of sugar, 
two large cupfuls of currants. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs with the sugar. Add the 
whites, beaten to a stiff froth, the last 
thing. Make a lattice work of pastry for 
the top crust of the pie. 


Spread a piece of cheesecloth over a purée- 
sieve, dip up the hot currants and place in 
the sieve—and then press out as much 
juice as possible. Pour the strained currant 
juice into a jelly bag and let the mixture 
drip. Then measure the juice, allowing a 
pint of granulated sugar for each pint of 
juice. Put the juice into a preserving kettle 
and let it boil for twenty minutes, skimming 
frequently. Add the sugar, but be sure to 
stir while pouring it in. Boil this for two 
minutes and skim it. Pour the mixture into 
the jelly tumblers that have been standing 
in hot water and let it stand for two days, 
after which cover with paraffin. 


Raspberry and Currant Jelly 


Raspberry and currant jelly is made in 
the same way as currant jelly, the only 
difference being that an equal part of rasp- 
berries and currants is used, rather than 
the whole quantity of currants. 


A Luxurious Home Table 


Meals Actually Served in a Home Noted for Its Good Living 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Perhaps you may not care to follow exactly these quite elaborate bills 
of fare in your home, but readers will find in them many helpful, novel suggestions. 


-Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk are on page 861 


— 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY TUESDAY 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Strawberries with orange syrup 
Cereal Cream Cherries Strawberries au naturel 
Broiled smelts Bacon Cereal Cream Molded rice with prunes 
*Colonial drop cakes Coffee Tongue omelet Toast Fried clams Cinnamon rolls 
Coffee Coffee 
DINNER 
Little neck clams Crackers 
an-broiled chicken Potato balls Bouillon Crackers Sliced veal loaf Olives 
Spanish rice *Swiss eggs Cotten umber sandwiches 
macaroon pud Rhubarb Peanut cookies ottage Pincepple 
y sauce 
2 Chocolate squares 


Coffee DINNER DINNER 


SUPPER Corn chowder Crackers Sardine canapes 
Cold sliced tongue Finger rolls Veal loaf with mushroom sauce Roast crown of lamb Peas 
French asparagus salad String beans Riced potatoes Mint jelly Scalloped potatoes 
Strawberry whipped Radish salad Welsh rabbit. slices salad in tomatoes 
Pineapple mousse jelly Wafers erry brown Betty 
Ie cod tea Coffee Coffee 
WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 


BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 


_Sapeee rhubarb with dates Baked bananas with dates Iced orange juice 
Molded cereal Whipged cream Cereal 
chipped beef Corn oysters Vegetable omelet Popovers 
Nut bread toast Raisin puffs ee Coffee 


LUNCHEON LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 


Lamb patties sate bread and Curry of beefsteak in green Clam chowder Crackers 

bs ut Radish Potato salad Olive pot Olives I Radishes 
tomate shes French toast with marmalade zettuce sandwiches 
Cherry tarts rang Iced tea Strawberry tapioca Iced tea 


DINNER DINNER 


DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup Croutons Planked shad Potato rosettes 
Broiled tenderloin steak Clam broth Crackers Sliced cucumbers and tiny onions 
Potato croquettes Tomato farci Broiled lamb chops French fried Stuffed tomatoes 
String bean salad Cheese sand- potatoes Mayonnaise « of, salad Cheese 
wiches Peas and young carrots Baked 
Rhubarb sherbet Coffee maca- *Frozen berry bisque 
roons Cucumber sal Cheese pasties Sponge cake 
Coffee *Strawberry charlotte Coffee Coffee 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apricots with lemon 
Steamed hominy 

Broiled and bacon 
Beaten biscui Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fish timbales Sliced tomatoes 
Radish sandwiches 
Strawberry whip Cookies 

Iced rhubarb cup 


DINNER 


Julienne sou Pulled bread 

Baked ham Creamed new cabbage 

ndive and 

oconut puffs 


t 
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Good Things to Eat 
Accompanying the Home Table Bills of Fare 


_By 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


Under this head may be found recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk in the preceding page. 


Colonial Drop Cakes 


Mix a teaspoonful of salt with a cupful of 
white cornmeal, scald it with just enough 
boiling water to dampen it; then add enough 
cold milk to form a very stiff batter (almost 
a dough). Stir it well and drop in cakes 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness 
on a buttered pan. Bake in a hot oven for 
twenty-five minutes; split open and butter 
while hot. Serve with thick maple syrup. 


Frozen Macaroon Pudding 


Whip the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth. Put a half cupful of sugar and a half 
cupful of water into a granite saucepan, 
stirring until the sugar is dissolved; then 
let it cook slowly without touching to the 
ball stage, or until a little dropped into cold 
water will form a ball when rolled between 
the fingers; now pour three tablespoonfuls 
of this boiling hot syrup slowly upon the 
egg whites, beating constantly. Flavor with 
a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and when 
the meringue is cold fold in a pint of stiffly 
whipped cream and a small cupful of maca- 
roon crumbs, being careful not to let any 
liquid that has drained from the cream go 
into the pudding. Mold and pack in ice 
and rock salt for four hours before serving. 


Frozen Strawberry Bisque 


Whip a pint of cream until it is very stiff, 
turn it into a sieve to drain for a few mo- 
ments, so that it will be entirely dry. Mean- 
while mix with a cupful of chopped straw- 
berries, a cupful of powdered sugar, allow- 
ing them to drain in the same manner and 
when freed from moisture mix lightly with 
the cream. Have ready a mold that has 
been lined with any preferred ice cream or 
water ice and fill the center with the bisque, 
repacking in ice and salt until firm. Serve, 
garnishing with small iced cakes or fancy 
wafers. 


Strawberry Charlotte 


Cut large strawberries in two lengthwise, 
dip them into very thick liquid gelatin and 
line a plain mold and place the flat sides 
against the mold. (If the mold is placed in 
a bowl of cracked ice the jelly will harden at 
once and hold the fruit in place.) Mean- 
while beat a pint of cream until very stiff, 
adding the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs 
and two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Flavor and color with a very little of the 
strawberry juice and fill into the center of 
the mold. Place directly on the ice until 
serving time. Serve unmolded and garnish 
the top of the cream with a few large 
berries. 


Cherry Brown Betty oO 

In a buttered quart pudding dish ar- 
range alternate layers of stohed cherries 
and bread crumbs, seasoning each layer 
with bits of butter, a tablespoonful of 
sugar and a pinch each of ground cinna- 
mon and nutmeg. When the dish is filled, 
add a syrup made from a tablespoonful 
of water and two of sugar, cover the top 
with crumbs and, after placing the dish 
in a pan of boiling water, cook for about 
an hour in a moderate oven. Serve accom- 
panied by a stirred hard sauce. 


Swiss Eggs 


Use for these delicacies the small indi- 
vidual brown enamel shirring dishes. 
Have the dishes well buttered and cov- 
ered in the bottom with a thin layer of 
minced ham and parsley; break an egg 
into each, sprinkle with a little pepper 
and cover lightly with grated cheese and 
grated bread crumbs. Cook in a hot 
oven until the eggs are set. Serve in the 
dishes, garnishing each portion with a little 
crisp watercress. 
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Tomatoes a la Surprise 


Peel firm, good-shaped tomatoes, and when cold, scoop out the center of cach. Fill with 
cold chopped celery or cauliflower, and cover the top smoothly with mayonnaise. Above 
cross strips of sardines and garnish with parsley. This is an attractive luncheon dish 


Wholesome Dishes from Sour Cream 
By 
ANTOINETTE B. HERVEY 


Eprror’s Notre—These three recipes are mere suggestions of what can be done with sour cream, the 
value of which we Americans do not begin to appreciate. 


Graham Gems 


sugar directly on the egg. Give a few vig- 
orous stirs. Add the flour and soda, which 


T CBB. should be dissolved in a little of the cream, 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter. 


1 tablespoonful of sugar. reserved for the purpose. Flavor with 
\4 spoonful of salt. vanilla, if desired. To be very successful, 
1 cupful of sour cream. this cake must be baked with the greatest 


t cupful of graham flour. 
V4 cupful of white flour. 
% teaspoonful of soda. 


care in a slow oven, giving it a chance to rise 
very evenly at the start. 


Mix the butter, sugar and salt together. Sour Cream Pudding 
Add the egg and stir a few times. Add the 


cream, reserving a little in which to dissolve Fp of Hany a” 

the soda, and the flour and soda and stir 

vigorously. Bake in a moderate oven for 6 eggs. 

twenty minutes to half an hour. 6 tablespoonfuls of flour, rounding full. 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Sour Cream Cake : 
Bake for thirty minutes in a hot oven. 
1 cupful of thick sour cream. Serve with hard sauce. The sauce is 
I egg. a greatly improved by adding to it an equal 
: cuptul of sugar. : ] 
2 cupfuls of flour. peaches or crushed raspberries from whic 
all the seeds have been taken. This pud- 
Put the cream, egg and sugar all into the ding must be served as soon as it is taken 
mixer at once, being careful not to pour the out of the oven. 
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E parfaits, and mousses and biscuits 
(pronounced, in French, “biskwee’’) 
are particularly practical desserts, 

as they need no stirring during the freezing 
process. Taken asa whole there are perhaps 
no desserts other than the multitudes of 
frozen ones that so pleasantly bring a dinner 
to its close. They are practical, too. They 
can be made and left to ripen some hours 
before serving. This enables the cook to set 
the dessert aside and do all the rest of her 
work up to the last minute. And again, 
they are less trouble to prepare than pies, 
cakes or puddings. They should, however, 
be eaten very slowly, that the digestion may 
not be retarded by chilling. 

These simple concoctions are in general 
light ice creams, having as a base custards, 
creams, whipped eggs reinforced with fruits, 
syrups and gelatin or combinations of these. 
The most frequent base is whipped cream. 
[he cream must be beaten until very stiff, 
flavored as desired and placed in a mold in 
the ice for three to four hours. All ingredi- 
ents must be carefully folded into the cream 
to preserve the mosslike texture of the 
irozen product. Gelatin can be used with 
thin cream and the whip of thin cream as 
well. The proportions of sugar and flavor- 
ings are about double those needed for an 
ordinary pudding. 

When using fruit it is generally better to 
use the juices, or pulp, as bits of fruit be- 
come too much like lumps of ice to be pleas- 
ant eating. 

The difference between parfaits and 
mousses may be said to consist in the use of 
eggs and syrups in parfaits and the sugar 
and gelatin in mousses. The biscuit is 
merely mousse molded in individual forms. 


How io Mold These Desserts 


While preparing the mixture, place the 
mold on ice until it is thoroughly cooled, 
then put in the mixture by spoonfuls and 
spread it carefully throughout the mold. 
Fill so that when the cover is put on some 
of the mixture will be forced out. Cover 


How to Make Parfaits, Mousses, Biscuits 


Being the Nineteenth of Our ‘‘Just How’’ Papers 
By 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


the top of the mold (before putting on the 
lid) with buttered paper or soft wrapping 
paper a little larger than the surface to be 
covered. Put on the cover, and bury the 
mold in the freezing mixture for from three 
to four hours. If this method is followed 
no salt can possibly enter the mold. 


To Freeze 


The ordinary proportion for freezing is 
three parts of ice to one of rock salt, but 
here we suggest two parts of ice to one of 
rock salt. When rock salt and ice about the 
same size are mixed, the salt melts the ice 
in order to unite with it. In this way the 
salt, too, dissolves, so that both solids are 
liquefied. The heat which causes this to 
happen is drawn from the ice cream which 
is to be frozen, as it is by the extraction of 
heat that the freezing process takes place. 
The best ice for freezing is porous or snow 
ice, as the air holes permit the salt’s easy 
access to the ice, causing it to melt rapidly. 
Do not draw off the water in the freezer 
until the ice floats on top (this liquid being 
colder than the unmelted ice), because the 
freezing process is at its height and the 
water from this time on will rise in tempera- 
ture and can then be drawn off. If neces- 
sary, at this point, more of the freezing mix- 
ture can be added. 


To Remove from the Mold 


Wash the mold in cold water, remove all 
brine, and wipe perfectly dry. Remove 
cover and paper. Invert the mold on a flat 
dish, and if the room is warm it should slip 
out comfortably. If it does not, rinse a 
cloth in hot water and wrap it about the 
mold for a minute or so until the contents 
slide out readily. 

It is better not to let mousses or parfaits 
freeze very hard, as they are difficult to 
remove from molds and are not so pleasant 
toeat. Very often to obviate the difficulties 
encountered on removing these tightly 
frozen desserts, the mold is lined with a 
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sherbet whose melting point is higher than 
the mousse or parfait. The sherbet melts 
more quickly and therefore slips away from 
the mold more readily. 


To Serve 


Mousse and parfait, as well as the in- 
dividually served biscuit, are often served 
with fruit and flavored sauces. Parfaits are 
frequently served in sherbet or punch 
glasses and capped with whipped cream and 
a candied cherry. The following are a few 
recipes which are constructed in accordance 
with the foregoing: 


Lemon Parfait . 


Pour one cupful of thick lemon syrup 
over two beaten egg yolks. Cook this in a 
double boiler until it thickens. Remove 
from the stove and when it is cool combine it 
with one pint (two cupfuls) of thick cream 
beaten until stiff—or the whip from thinner 
cream. Fill molds and pack in ice and salt 
for three or four hours. 


Coffee Parfait 


Pour a syrup of one-half of a cupful of 
sugar and one cupful of strong coffee over 
twobeateneggs. Cook this inadouble boiler 
until it thickens. Remove from stove and 
when it is cool combine it with one pint (two 
cupfuls) of thick cream beaten until stiff—or 
the whip from thinner cream. Fill molds and 
pack in ice and salt for three or four hours. 


Walnut Mousse 


Whip four cupfuls of cream until thick. 
Flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla. Fold in 
two cupfuls of walnut meats until all are in- 
cluded. Pack in mold and freeze for three 


-How to Make Parfaits, Mousses, Biscuits 


hours. Serve with chagolate sauce. Thin 
cream can be used with one pound of gelatin 
dissolved in one-quarter cupful of cold water. 


Mint Biscuit Mousse 


Rub off the-yellow rind of three lemons on 
lumps of loaf sugar, then crush sugar to a 
powder, adding four tablespoonfuls of mint 
extract, made from steeping in boiling 
water a handful of bruised mint leaves. 
Mix in carefully a cupful of grated maca- 
roon crumbs, the yolk of one well-beaten egg 
and a pint of stiffly whipped cream. Beat 
steadily for five minutes and turn into small 
tin molds or forms having water-tight covers. 
Bury this in chopped ice and rock salt for 
three hours before serving. Serve in in- 
dividual portions on squares of sponge cake 
accompanied by any desired sauce. 


Ginger Mousse 


Dissolve one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin in one-fourth of a cupful of cold 
water, add a pinch of salt and three-fourths 
of a cupful of powdered sugar. Stir and 
strain gradually into two coffee cupfuls of 
cream whipped very stiff and flavored with 
two tablespoonfuls of ginger syrup and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Before freez- 
ing, add one cupful of preserved crystallized 
ginger cut in very small pieces. 


Pineapple Mousse 


To one cupful of pineapple syrup, heated, 
add one tablespoonful of gelatin softened 
in one-fourth of a cupful of cold water, one 
cupful of sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Strain and let cool. As the 
mixture thickens, fold in one part (four cup- 
fuls) of whipped cream. Mold, pack in ice 
and salt, and let stand for four hours. 
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MIRANDY 
on The 
Sweet Girl 


Graduate 
By 


“ She done rig me up in one of dese heah 
long fronts an’ tells me how lucky I is”’ 


“Sis Maria come to my house, an’ 

flung herself down in my rockin’ 
cheer, an’ fetched a groan dat come right 
up from de pit of her stomach. 

“*Well, Sis Maria,’ I says, ‘you seems to 
be a-travelin’ through de low grounds of 
trouble and tribulation.’ 

“*Dat’s de true word, Sis Mirandy,’ she 
spons; ‘de hand of de Lord sho’ly is laid 
heavy on me.’ 

“Ts your symptoms sagasuatin’ wus dan 
usual dis mawnin’?’ I axes, for Sis Maria is 
one of dese heah ladies whut has got de 
chronics, an’ enjoys po’ health. 

“*Naw,’ she spons, ‘dey’s much of a 
muchness, an’ ’cept dat I is got de misery 
in my back, an’ de rheumatics in my legs, 
an’ de palpitation of de heart, an’ dyspepsy, 
an’ de flutterin’ of de lungs, I’se a-feelin’ 
pretty well. But hit ain’t my body dat I’se 
a-sufferin’ in, Sis Mirandy. Hit’s my mind.’ 
An’ wid dat Sis Maria fetches anodder 
groan. 

“*Whut’s de matter?’ I inquires. 

“Tse be’n elervated, Sis Mirandy,’ spons 
Sis Maria, ‘an’ you take it from me dat hit’s 
a painful ’sperience. No, Sis Mirandy, I 


“ D* odder night,’’ remarked Mirandy, 
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disremembers anythin’ dat has hu’t so bad 
sence I had all of my teeth pulled out when 
Si give me dat fine new set of china teeth for 
a birthday present.’ 

“My lan’,’ ’claims I, ‘hit sho’ must be 
awful to be elervated. How did de accident 
happen? Did you try to light de kitchen 
fire wid de kerosene can, or whut?’ 

“*Hit warn’t no accident, Sis Mirandy,’ 
says Sis Maria, a-wipin’ away de tears from 
her eyes, ‘hit was my daughter, Sally Ann, 
whut has done come home from dat ceme- 
tery whar we sent her to school, an’ who is 
dest sloshin’ over wid de idee dat hit’s her 
sacred duty to raise up her fambly to de 
place whar she thinks she’s a-standin’. An’ 
she’s a-histin’ us up wid a derrick, Sis Mi- 
randy, an’ ev’y time she gives us a new bulge 
upward an’ onward she takes de skin off 
wid hit.’ 

“*Vou certainly am got my pity,’ I spons, 
‘for ef dere is one thing in dis world mo’ 
afflictin’ dan anodder, hit is to have one of 
dese heah gifted chillun whut knows mo’ 
dan deir pas and mas—an’ don’t mind tellin’ 
“em so.’ 

“** Hit all come of sendin’ Sally Ann off to 
dat cemetery to school,’ says Sis Maria; ‘I 
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tole Si dat dere were no good gwine to come 
of mixin’ up wid too much eddication, an’ 
dat so fur as I could see dat de less a gal 
knows de mo’ chance she has to catch a good 
husband, an’ I pinted him to de fact dat all 
de ladies in our acquaintance dat knowed 
enough to make a livin’ an’ suppo’t a hus- 
band had to do hit; but Si, he’s mighty sot, 
an’ so he said dat seein’ as how Sally Ann 
was smart, an’ had sense wid hit, dat he was 
gwine to give her a eddication wid all of de 
frills on hit. 

***So he sent Sally Ann off to de cemetery, 
an’ I stayed at home an’ took in washin’ to 
pay for hit. 

“**Howsomever, Sally Ann de odder day 
come home, lak I say, wid a blue ribbon 
diplomy an’ a mission to elervate herfambly, 
an’ dough she ain’t been back but three 
days she done raise her paw into de corner 
saloon, an’ drove little George Washington 
Alexander Licurgus Jim to de street, an’ 
got me to de pint whar I dassent look at de 
Rough on Rats for fear I'll take a dose to 
git out of my troubles.” 

““*Vassum, Sis Mirandy, we sho’ is havin’ 
a hard time at our house along of Sally Ann, 
whut says dat she’s done change her name, 
an’ ain’t Sally Ann no mo’ but answers to de 
entitlements of Gladys Maude Geraldine. 

“*You know, Sis Mirandy, we’se been 
livin’ mighty peaceable at home all dese 
years, for Si, ef I do say it as hadn’t oughter, 
is a good husband dat brings his pay envel- 
ope home of a Saturday night widout ever 
opening hit, an’ is dat meek and humble 
aroun’ de house dat he don’t call his soul his 
own. Yassum, he sho’ is a model husband, 
an’ I’se a good cook dat lays a heavy hand 
on de seasonin’, an’ we eats whut we likes 
an’ drinks whut we likes, an’ bein’ as how I 
is fat, I don’t worry de straight fronts none, 
an’ bein’ as how as Si is tired of a evenin’ he 
gits off his shoes an’ his coat an’ eats his sup- 
per comfortable. 

*“** Anyway, dat’s de way we used to do 
befo’ Sally Ann Gladys Maude Geraldine 
ondertook to elervate us, but de fust thing 
she did was to tell her paw dat hit warn’t 
styly for a gen’man to eat in his stockin’ 
feet an’ widout a coat on, an’ den she 
throwed fits becaze me and her paw was 
a-eatin’ wid our knives, dough ef a knife 
warn’t made to shovel de mashed potatoes 
into your mouth wid, de Lawd knows whut 
it was made for. But, anyway, she’s got us 
dat hacked wid whut she calls our table 
manners dat we mostly waits ontil she gets 
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through eatin’, an’ den we takes a piece of 
bread an’ meat in our hands so we can 
swallow hit in peace. 

“*An’ dat ain’t de wust, Sis Mirandy. 
Ef you believe me, Sally Ann Gladys Maude 
Geraldine says dat evything we eats, an’ de 
air we breathes, an’ ev’ything you wants to 
do is full of little bugs dat she calls Mikes 
an’ some odder Irish name which I disre- 
member. ’Co’se I don’t believe hit, but hit 
sort of takes away your relish for po’k 
chops, an’ sich lak, to have somebody set- 
tin’ aroun’ tellin’ you about de millions an’ 
billions of germs dat you is swallerin’—not 
dat Sally Ann Gladys Maude Geraldine lets 
us eat po’k chops. 

“Naw, we don’t have nothin’ mo’ fittin’ 
to eat sence she done studied at de school 
*bout whut makes muscle an’ brain, for hit 
seems lak all de things whut is good for your 
stomach is de things dat you don’t take no 
pleasure in puttin’ into hit. I done tole 
Sally Ann Gladys Maude Geraldine dat ef 
de good Lawd had intended me to eat all of 
dat chopped hay health food dat she makes 
us live on dat He would a made me a horse 
or a cow to start on instid of a human bein’. 

““*An’ neither is dat de wust, Sis Mi- 
randy. Dat gal done cut George Washington 
Alexander Licurgus Jim’s hair in whut she 
say is de fashion, an’ he’s dat shamed dat he 
won’t show hisself to de odder boys, an’ she 
done rig me up in one of dese heah long 
fronts ontil my sufferin’s is lak dem early 
Christian martyrs. 

*“*An’ as for knowin’ things, why Sally 
Ann Gladys Maude Geraldine knows mo’ 
dan ole man Solomon hisself, an’ when me 
and her paw spressifies ourselves *bout,any- 
thin’ she splains to us dat we don’t know 
whut we’se a-talkin’ ’bout, or else sfle looks 
at us wid a pityin’ smile dat makes me want 
to take a bed slat to her.’ 

““*Don’t you worry, Sis Maria,’ spons I, 
‘when she gits married,’ she'll find out dat 
a college diplomy don’t fit her to wrastle wid 
a colicky baby, or git along wid a husband 
dat talks back when she hits him for de 
price of de grocery bill.’ 

“““ Maybe so,’ says Sis Maria, ‘but mean- 
time de sufferin’s of our family in trying to 
live up to Sally Ann Gladys Maude Geral- 
dine’s eddication entitles us to de pra’rs of 
de chu’ch.’ 

‘De Lawd have mercy upon you,’ says 
I, ‘for ef dere’s anybody dat’s got my sym- 
pathies hit is de onfortunate parents of a 
superior chile.’” 
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What Do YOU Say ? 


These pages are for those among our readers who have things they really must say, 


$ Young Daughters in Paris § 


Mr. Eprror—A short story in your December 
number entitled ‘The Girl from Home” has been 
much in my mind since I read it. The case is no 
exaggeration, except possibly in the opportune ar- 
rival of the erican lover. It is a sad fact that 
sometimes he fails to arrive and the girl succumbs 
to the double tension of temptation and poverty. 

Two or three years ago I spent a winter in Paris 
with my daughter who went there to study the lan- 
guage. We were located in the heart of the Latin 
Quarter, and I had ample time and opportunity 
to study the conditions surrounding the girl students 
who had come from other lands to enjoy the oppor- 
tunities that Paris has undeniably to offer. 

We had introductions to some families whose 
heads were connected with the university, and they 
were more than cordial in their efforts to let us 
see something of the intimate home life of the grade 
of society that they represented. Mme. X. talked 
to me very freely of the conditions surrounding 
the foreign student, and was frankly appalled at 
the way in which Americans, in particular, per- 
mitted their young daughters to go unchaperoned 
and alone to study in one of the wickedest and most 
seductive capitals of Europe. She told me many 
incidents ef danger and misfortune that had hap- 
pened to girls thus unprotected. 

It is true that it is difficult for the French to 
understand the freedom accorded in this country to 
the young, unmarried woman; but, even so, I saw 
enough myself to know that her alarms had suf- 
ficient foundation. At that time she was greatly 
troubled about two young girls, art students, whose 
mothers had written her asking her to give them her 
advice and as much supervision as she might be 
able to. After considerable trouble in locating them 
she found them in pleasant rooms in what a stranger 
would have taken for a good residential street. 
They werg, however, in a neighborhood in which 
no respectable French woman would be seen. 
Mme. X. insisted that they change their quarters 
immediately, but they merely laughed at her fears, 
saying that they were able to take care of themselves. 

“T try to do what I can for the university girls,” 
said madame, “but as for the art students,” with 
an expressive gesture of non-comprehension and 
futility, “they are beyond me.” 

e quite well acquainted with a charming 
girl who had a studio—which was also kitchen, 
living and bedroom—in a large building devoted to 
studios, and in which there were some ten or twelve 
other girls and a hundred and fifty men, artists 
and students. The girls went out to theaters and 
such places in a “bunch” as we say, and thus in a 
measure chaperoned each other. On Christmas 


Eve all the male contingent got gloriously drunk. 
Pandemonium reigned. In the morning the halls 
and passages were littered with broken bottles and 
turniture. 

“But weren’t you afraid?” I inquired. 

“Well,” she said, with a little acquired French 


which are too vital and compelling to remain unprinted. 


The wall outside was 
lined with French stu- 
denis who made im- 
pudent and insulting 
remarks to the girls as they passed out 


shrug of the shoulders, “I was mighty glad that 
there was a good strong lock on my door.” 

I knew of cases, English as well as American 
girls, where there was actual suffering from cold 
and insufficient food. The privations that some of 
these students, not a large percentage I am per- 
suaded, have to endure are worthy of more talent 
than the average art student exhibited. 

But it is not only the girls who are short in funds 
who are without adequate protection. I was one of 
a hundred or more American guests at a Thanks- 
giving dinner at the Students’ Hostel—a kind of 
combination hotel, school and tea and rest rooms, 
under the control of the American and British 
Y. W. C. A.—where we enjoyed an excellent dinner 
on the approved lines, and a delightful social even- 
ing afterward. There I made the acquaintance of 
a beautiful, handsomely gowned young woman 
who was studying music in Paris. She had rooms in 
a very excellent pension not far away, but came to 
the dinner alone. Not being among the earliest 
to leave, we found that the few cabs in the neigh- 
borhood had all been appropriated. As we were a 
party of four, including two matrons, and it was not 
yet midnight, we did not feel at all afraid to walk 
the short distance to our rooms. As we passed out 
of the gate, the young girl whom I have mentioned 
hastily reéntered, greatly disturbed at not being 
able to get a cab. The wall outside was lined with 
French students who made impudent and insulting 
remarks as the girls passed out, mostly in groups of 
two or three. We four escorted a very frightened 
and grateful girl to her rooms, and ourselves passed 
without comment or molestation. 

But it is not only the danger upon the streets that 
it to be considered. There is a much more insidious 
danger in the lowering of a girl’s ideals of womanhood 
and the relations of the sexes, to the French stand- 
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What Do You Say? 


ard. It is almost impossible to live constantly in a 
tainted, moral atmosphere and not find, after a little, 
that the things that were at first shocking and ab- 
horrent become a matter of course. I need not— 
although I could—multiply instances to show that 
this is particularly true in Paris. This may be set 
down as a fact: the conditions of life in the Latin 
Quarter are not such as should surround a young and 
unprotected girl. 

I felt very deeply the necessity of making the pub- 
lic more familiar with these conditions, and have 
been able to do something in that way from the 
platform, but would be glad to do more through 
the columns of a periodical that enters many of the 
homes from which brave, ambitious girls go out— 
homes in the country towns of the West and Middle 
West, many of them. 

A clever, but sharp-tongued Englishwoman, giv- 
ing her opinion of Americans after a brief visit 
to this country, said that men were divided into 
two classes—those with whom a woman might safely 
go to the heart of Africa, and those with whom she 
could not! She sneeringly added that most of the 
American men were of the first sort. I wish that 
this were truer than it is, but how one does learn, 
on the other side,to appreciate the splendid American 
manhood that respects unprotected womanhood! 
I may be at fault, but while I loved and greatly 
admired many Frenchwomen whom I met, the num- 
ber of Frenchmen who could be trusted for a much 
less distance than a journey to the heart of Africa, 
seemed to be conspicuous only by their absence. 

Wisconsin. Fanny Kennish Earl. 


Danger in Uncooked 
Vegetables 


Mr. Epiror—May I direct the attention of your 
readers to the danger of typhoid fever to be found 
lurking in celery, lettuce, and other raw vegetables? 
I am convinced that celery, eaten in a New York 
restaurant, was responsible for a severe attack of 
typhoid fever which my wife 
has recently passed through. 

Many cases of typhoid in 

one of the lunatic hospitals 

of the State of Massachu- 

setts were traced directly to 

celery, from the hospital 

garden. The manure with 

which celery 
is often bank- 
ed reeks with 
the germs of 
disease. 

Cooks 
and house- <4 
maids sel- 
dom give 
vegetables a 
thorough ty 
gienic cleans- 
ing. Lettuce, 
celery, rad- 
ishes, etc., 
should be 
washed with 
= he utmost 


Require the cook to rout any lurk- 
ing germs in the vegetables 


"he R. L. Creel, of the United States Marine Hos- 
pital Service, experimented recently with lettuce and 


radishes. He found the bacilli to survive upon these 
vegetables for thirty-one days, and declared that 

‘even in well-managed households and public eating 
places, scrupulous care in preparing articles for the 
table is exceptional.” 

Require the cook or maid to scrub the vegetables 
clean. And look out for those you eat in public 
places. Bay State. 


$ This is Motherhood $ 


Mr. Eprror—A few evenings ago my younger 
sister came in from her walk and said: “Sister, 
there was the most pitiable family down at the depot 
this evening. It was a real young couple—not more 
than a boy and girl, and they had three small chil- 
dren.” The weather was very cold, and I inquired 
if these persons were well clad. ‘“No,’”’ Grace an- 
swered, ‘‘they had no wraps at all. The girl had 
an old scarf wound around her head, and the poor 
little baby was barefooted!” 

I asked some more questions, and found that the 
wife of the ticket agent here, who happened to be 
at the station, went home and got a cloak that be- 
longed to one of her daughters, and taking it back 
to the station, asked the girl-mother to wrap it 
about the cold little baby. A_tender-hearted 
school teacher who, by the way, is not a married 
lady, bought a big supply of thick warm _ hosiery 
which she gave to these married children, who, 
according to my sister’s report, seemed carefree 
and happy. 

Today Goop HovusEKEEPING came, and I read 
“The Postponement of Motherhood,” and I thought 
of that destitute young couple, and those poor half- 
naked children. And this is motherhood —the 
thing written of in story and song! The lack of 


‘which has caused some of the best women that 


ever lived to be sneered at and made miserable. 
I am glad that every person may do his or her 
own thinking, and not be forced to adopt the opinion 


of someone else. 
Plain Spoken. 
Kentucky. 


The Head-Out Policy 


These are some of the reasons that have been 
submitted as to why young girls form the awkward 
habit of thrusting the head forward, as described 
in a recent Discovery paragraph: 

“T believe that the habit of carrying the neck too 
far forward, is due entirely to the wearing of high- 
heeled shoes,” writes M. E. U., of Missouri. 

“In answer to your question regarding the ten- 
dency of girls to carry their necks forward, let me 
suggest what was true in my own case,” writes 
Vera B. O'Neill, from Connecticut. “I wore large 
hats, and since my hair was done low and there was 
very little to pin the hats to, they wobbled when there 
was the least breeze. When I bent my neck for- 
ward the hat felt a bit more stable. Whenever I 
was criticized for the habit I tried to correct it but 
the discomfort was too great. Now that I have a 
small hat which comes well down over my head, I 
can walk comfortably against a high wind with 
head erect, and I am curing myself of the ‘head- 
out’ habit. Certainly other girls, in this ‘small-hat 
era,’ can do likewise if they are reminded that it is 
now easy.” 

“Young girls are imitating the fashions, 


” 


says 


an 
fie 
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Letters From 


C. E. R., New York. If you will look over any of 
the fashion books of today, you will see that nearly 
all of the illustrations are on figures that have the 
same fault.” 

“T have supposed that our girls attempted to 
make themselves resemble the artists’ illustrations of 
women. Why do the young men also slouch over 
the dining table? Is it not simply a want of pride 
in personal appearance or dignity?” This from 
E. C. F., Massachusetts. 

“This head-forward habit was very painfully 
evident in my young son,” writes M. G.F.L. “I 
took away his large pillow at night and _ sub- 
stituted a smaller one; then after a while I took 
that away. With a strengthening tonic, he 
straightened up, and he does not sleep on pillows 
to this day.” 

An instructor in physical culture, in Ohio, writes: 

“This habit may be corrected by holding the 
chest high. I do not mean forcing the shoulders 
back. No girl who throws ow/ her chest will carry 
her head forward.” 

“My sister-in-law has this habit, and I readily 
found the cause when I examined her collar,” 
says another Ohio reader. “The collar bands are 
so tight they almost choke her and she says she 
likes them that way. Then the outer collar is also 
just as tight and is high and stiff. As a result, in 
order to breathe, she must thrust her neck forward. 
I think the remedy for this habit lies with the 
mother and the dressmaker.” 


$ Children Versus Pedlers § 


Mr. Eprror—So many people come to our door 
with something to sell, usually of a poor quality, 
that I have been obliged, or thought I was, to 
patronize none, preferring to bestow my charity 
where I knew it was needed. It really seemed as 
if there were some secret understanding between 
these people and that they had rated me as “easy,” 
so many calls were made upon me. 

Often when I had absolutely no use for the article 
that some poor, starving mortal was trying to con- 
vince me that I could not live without, I would 
slip a coin into the willing hand, wishing them suc- 
cess, only to read in the local paper a few days later 
that another impostor had been captured—describ-. 
ing my “poor starving mortal” whom I had tried 
to help. So at last I came to the foregoing con- 
clusion. 

A woman poorly clad and rather rough in appear- 
ance and voice called not long since selling—I have 
forgotten what. After I had said kindly but firmly 
that I did not care for anything, she began to cry, 
looking at me from the corner of her eyes with a 
leering expression far from pleasant, and mumbling 
about her cold and hungry babies—a woman over 
fifty, I should say. 

With my mind upon a case where I had recently 
spent quite a little money and much time, inducing 
several friends to do the same, only to find my good- 
nature imposed upon, I said more firmly, “I am 
sorry if you are unfortunate, but cannot help you 
today.” 

Turning around I saw my little six-year-old son 
with an expression of horror upon his face. ‘Why, 
Mother dear, didn’t you hear her say her babies 
were cold and hungry, and didn’t you see how she 
cried? Why don’t you give her something—you 
know you ought to!” I made an evasive reply and 
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directed his attention elsewhere, but again and 
again has he referred to it, even praying for those 
cold, hungry little babies. 

I dislike to disillusionize the kind little heart that 
believes in everyone and thinketh no evil. The 
time of awakening will come soon enough and far 
be it from me to hasten it, so I have resolved that 
hereafter, at least when Laddie is about, I will turn 
no one away empty-handed, even though the money 
is soon in the rum-seller’s drawer, and the word of 
sympathy received with inward jeers. It will cost 
me but little; possibly a deserving soul may be 
helped, for all are not impostors,—and best of all 
the spirit of love and helpfulness will be kept alive 
in little Laddie. L. €. 

Massachusetts. 


$ Careless Nurse Maids $ 


Mr. Eprror—I have been amazed at the large 
number of nurse maids who pay no attention what- 
ever to the position of the baby carriage or the ad- 
justment of the cover when the sun is shining 
brightly. I sat down the other day on a bench 
where I could see a number of baby carriages. In 


The nurse sits with her back to the 
sun while the poor, helpless, liltle 
baby blinks away in its glare 


every instance the maid sat with her back to the 
sun and the baby faced her, blinking away in the 
glare, and one poor little thing could hardly hold 
its eyes open, and finally began to cry. The matter 
troubled me so much I finally decided to write to 
this page, thinking perhaps it would reach the largest 
number of mothers through this means. 
Mrs. H. L. S. 
New York City. 


A Defensible Plan $ 


Mr. Epiror—I do admire “Old Subscriber” 
for her frank attitude. I thank you for printing 
her letter, for it is refreshing to know that someone 
has expressed an opinion without hesitating to 
know whether it is in accord with the conventional 
way of regarding the subject. 

Why should anyone hesitate to marry who does 
not want children? It seems to be no crime for 
people to remain in a single and therefore child- 
less state. Then why, if two people have so 
many interests in common that their happiness 
in each other’s society is assured without chil- 
dren as a bond between them—why should they 
not marry? 

New Jersey. S. M. B. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute maintains a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are conducted in order to give to our 
readers the definite and helpful information they need when selecting household apparatus 
and utensils. The articles here described have been submitted by the manufacturers and 
tested free of charge in the laboratory as an editorial service to our readers. This 
service is gratuitous in all respects, the Institute having no connection with any 
other department. Each month is published a list of the apparatus that have 
been tested and approved to date, and complete lists of devices that have 
been tested and approved are published semi-annually. Our readers 


are cordially invited to write to us for information concerning apparatus. 


Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


An Electric Cleaner 


The Barnes Electric Cleaner is a small, fan-type 
suction cleaner, weighing only a little over five 
pounds. This machine rests flatly upon the floor 
and there is a suction opening both front and back 

rmitting the dust and dirt to be taken up onthe 

ackward as well as on the forward passage of the 
cleaner. Corners can be cleaned easily, due to a 
projection of the “shoe.” The dust is gathered ina 
bag attached to the wooden handle. It is equipped 
with a lamp cord for connection with any lamp 
socket. This cleaner operates on any available 
lighting circuit and the cost of operation (at ten 
cents per kilowatt) is about one-half of a cent per 
hour. Price, $25.00 with all attachments. 

No. 583—Made by The Advance Manufacturing 
Co., Hastings, Mich. 


Kitchen Knives 


The Christy Bread Knife Set, No. 1, consists of 
bread, cake and paring knife. The blades are 
made of fine crucible cast steel with about one- 
quarter of an inch wire handle and are fully 
nickel-plated throughout. These knives are of fine 
quality, and they remain sharp for a long period. 
Price, $1.00. 

No. 558—Made by the Christy Knife Co., Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 
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The Christy Kitchen Spatula is made of fine cut- 
lery steel, fully nickel-plated, with blade 7 inches 
long; full length of knife, 12 inches. It is designed 
to be used for loosening cakes from the tins, for 
turning griddle cakes, eggs, fish, frying oysters, and 
for removing bread, pies, cookies, biscuits, etc., from 
the pan. It is invaluable for scraping dough, etc., 
from bowls and dishes, and renders the pastry 
board smooth and clean. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 557—Made by the Christy Knife Co., Fre- 
mont, O. 


A Gas Oven 

The “Lady Elgin” Oven, with a glass door, is 1214 
inches square and made of highly polished, blued 
steel. It is lined throughout back, ends and top, 
and has a V-shaped flame spreader, asbestos-lined. 
The door, which is supported by rods when open, 
is 1114 inches wide and 9)4 inches high. The glass 
drop door permits the food to be seen in the process 
of cooking without opening the door. The oven is 
especially designed for use on the top burner of a 
gas range, and is suitable for baking bread, puddings, 
cakes, pies, biscuits, potatoes, etc., or for the roast- 
ing of poultry and meats. It is well adapted for paper 
bag cookery. Price, $2; with metal door, $1.50. 

No. 562—Made by Kimball-Dietrich Hardware 
Co., Elgin, Tl. 
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570—For a Delicious Tea Brew 


562—An Economical Oven 


A Curtain Stretcher 


The “No-Piece” Curtain Stretcher stands up- 
right and is supported by an easel back. It is 
strongly made from basswood, 2 inches wide and 7 
of an inch thick. The bars are provided with strong, 
nickel-plated and rust-proof pins that slide in a 
groove and are easily adjusted. The top and bot- 
tom bars are permanently bolted to a center brace 
and made to fold up like a jackknife. The maxi- 
mum size obtainable is 5 by 10 feet, and when not 
in use, it folds into a compact bundle. Price, $2.25. 

No. 563—Made by the Chicago Curtain Co., 
3713-3740 Wall St., Chicago, 


Electrically Heated Samovar 


The samovar is an article for preparing tea on the 
table and serving it at the correct temperature. 
The outfit consists essentially of the following ele- 
ments: the stand, tea urn, spacing ring, tray and 
cover, all formed from heavy sheet copper and 
highly polished. The tea ball which opens to receive 
the tea and hangs from the lowering and raising 
chain is of perforated and tinned sheet copper. The 
heater is of the Westinghouse cylindrical immersion 
type. The heating element is hermetically sealed 
within the copper jacket of the heater, and is in 
close contact with, but insulated from, the wall 
thereof. As the active portion of the heater is en- 
tirely submerged in the liquid, all of the heat de- 
veloped passes into the liquid. Included with the 
appliance is a silk-covered lamp cord, a control 
switch and a separable attachment plug. The cost 
of operation at 10 cents per kilowatt, is 434 cents 
per hour. Price (with tray) $14; without, $12.50. 

No. 564—Made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Lunch Kit 


The “As-You-Like-It” Lunch Kit is made of 
genuine washable Swedish Leather-tone. It com- 
prises two compartments, one of which contains a 
pint size vacuum bottle, while in the other there is 
sufficient space to carry a good-sized meal, consist- 
ing of a liberal supply of sandwiches, pie, cake, 


fruit, etc. Its outward appearance bears a close re- 
semblance to a camera. It is 1014 inches long, 7% 
inches wide, and 3% inches deep, and has none of 
the earmarks of a lunch box. It is light in weight 
and has no odor. Price, $2.50. 

No. 565—Made by the Herle Manufacturing Co., 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


*A Novel Teapot 


The London Tea Bob is a device for the automatic 
brewing of tea. It consists of a Guernsey earthen- 
ware urn, holding a perforated aluminum cylinder 
at the lower end of which fits tightly an air float, 
thus forming a perforated tea basket. Into this the 
tea is placed, and a light aluminum cup with large 
perforations around its upper edge is placed into 
the top of the cylinder, so that in pouring the fresh 
boiled water into the urn, it will first be caught in 
this cup and then overflow into the urn. The cover 
is then put on the time-cup, which contains a small 
aperture in the bottom just large enough to allow 
the water to empty by the exact time that the tea 
is steeped. The emptying of the cup, releasing the 
weight of water in it, permits the float to lift the 
cylinder containing the tea leaves free from the in- 
fusion, completely arresting the brew, and the tea 
is ready to serve immediately or at any time there- 
after. The tea can stand indefinitely and get no 
stronger. Price, $2. 

No. 570—Made by the Bevefuser Co., 29 Central 
St., Boston, Mass. 


An Automatic Electric Cookstove 


The Copeman Automatic Electric Cookstove is a 
combination of the electric fireless cooker and the 
electric stove. By means of simple controlling de- 
vices, the cooking heat may be started automatically 
at any time desired, continued up to a certain point, 
automatically turned off and the actual cooking 
continued and completed (with no extra expense for 
fuel consumed, on the fireless cooker principle). 
This may all be accomplished during one’s absence. 

This stove has two fireless cooking compartments, 
and connections for cooking as on the regular elec- 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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Tested and Approved 


574—An Automatic Stove 


580— Tabie Protection 


576—A Simple Mop Wringer 


tric stoves. It is thirty-nine inches long and sixteen 
and a half inches deep, and stands thirty-five inches 
high, constructed of seven-eighths-inch solid oak. 
It is of attractive appearance. The top and doors 
are of asbestos, finished so as to make a hard, smooth, 
brown surface, not unlike wood in appearance, and 
are fitted with nickel trimmings. The two cooking 
chambers are made of jointless, rust-proof metal, 
easily kept clean and sanitary. Either direct or 
alternating current electricity is applied by means 
of two main switches, which are in turn operated by 
a switch controlled by a specially equipped alarm 
clock. This clock automatically turns gn the cur- 
rent at any desired time, for which it may have been 
set, and the meal starts cooking. Each oven is pro- 
vided with a lever for disconnecting the current, so 
that the ovens may be used separately. The tem- 
perature of either cooking compartment can be 
controlled by a visible thermometer on each oven 
door. If the hand on the dial of the thermometer 
is set at the temperature desired, the heat will 
be turned off automatically when that temper- 
ature is reached, the cooking then continuing as in 
the ordinary type of fireless cooker. The heating ele- 
ments, one in each oven, can be removed and at- 
tached to the top of the stove for frying, broiling, 
etc. This feature makes this stove a complete cook- 
ing range. The cooking compartments are insulated 
from the outside by heavy asbestos strips, dead air 
spaces and mineral wool. Food should not burn in 
this stove, as the cooking is accomplished by reced- 
ing heat. The cost per hour of operation, at ten 
cents per kilowatt, using both ovens, is thirteen to 
fourteen cents. Price $75 complete. 

No. 574—Made by Copeman Electric Stove 
Co., Flint, Michigan and 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. 


Simple Mop Wringer 

The Success Mop Wringer consists of an iron 
receptacle in which to wring a mop, and is made to 
fasten to the side of any pail, bucket or tub. It re- 
sembles a cast iron basket, open at the top, into 
which the wet mop is placed. The mop is twisted 
by revolving the mop handle until sufficient water 
is pressed out. It is unnecessary to stoop or to put 
one’s hands into the water. This mop wringer re- 
quires very little room and can be kept even in a 
kitchenette. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 576—Made by Morehouse Manufacturing 
Co., 100-110 Prescott St., Columbus, Ohio. 


* Chair Tip 

The Boston Rubber Chair Tip is designed to be 
put in chair legs to prevent the scratching of wooden 
floors and to lessen noise. The chair leg is bored 
and counter sunk, a spring socket is then inserted, 
in which a rubber tip with a brass nail is placed. It 
is practically invisible, not spoiling the appearance 
or weakening or splitting the leg. Worn-out rubber 
tips can be replaced easily as the nail may be with- 
drawn readily. It is made in three sizes. Price, 
25 cents per set of four. 

No. 578—Made by the Elastic Tip Co., 370 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Hamper 

The “Riverside” Sanitary Clothes Hamper is a 
rectangular box constructed of a sanitary, strong, 
rigid, light fiber. It has hardwood runners and the 
bottom corners are protected by steel plates. The 
top is made of hardwood and protected by malleable 
iron shoulders. This hamper is manufactured in 
nine sizes, ranging from twenty-four to sixty inches 
high, sixteen to thirty-three inches deep and sixteen 
to twenty-seven inches wide. It is finished either in 
white, oak, brown or olive green. It has a glazed 
surface easily washed and kept odorless. Prices, 
$6.50 to $13.50. ; 

No. 579—Made by Joseph L. Cohen, 178 F. 
104th St., New York City. 


* Table Top Protector 


The New McKay Ventilated Table Pad is a de- 
vice for protecting the table top against heat and 
hot liquids. One side is poontion with glazed mate- 
rial, the other with felt, which makes it available for 
a card table top. The pad may be folded, and the 
entire upper surface, including the joints, is liquid 
proof and may be washed with soap and water or a 
wet cloth. It is about one-half inch thick, and an 
asbestos-lined air chamber passes through the center 
of the pad, permitting pure air to circulate freely, 
keeping it dry and sanitary and at the same time 
wholly heat proof. The pad is made in gray, green 
white or blue flannel, and in green felt, in sizes and 
shapes to fit any table. Prices $3.60 to $15. 

No. 580—Made by Lydon-Bricher Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A Handy Portable Electric Light 


The Everywhere Light is ornamental and attrac- 
tive and is finished in satin or brushed brass, lac- 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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578—An Effective Chair Tip 


581—An Adaptable Light 


579—A Washable Hamper 


quered. The reflector is lined with baked aluminum 
and is provided with extension cord and plug for 
attachment to any lamp socket. By means of the 
especially designed swivel joint and the revolving 
reflector, the light can be adjusted to any angle. Its 
stand is provided with wheels so that the light may 
be pushed or rolled from place to place, or it can be 
set, hung or fastened on curtains, walls, shelves, 
etc.; or it may be carried about freely. All parts 
that may come into contact with furniture are up- 
holstered with felt. Price, $3.50. 

No. 581—Made by Wood, Powers & Co., 705 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Scales 

The Circular Spring Balance has a brass front 
and registers the weight by two ounces, up to 60 
pounds. A circular pan is suspended from the hook. 
This scale has each twenty pounds marked on the 
slide and the intermediate weights on the dial. 
Price, $3.50 and up. 

No. 549-—Made by John Chatillon & Sons, 85-93 
Cliff Street, New York. 


The Little Favorite Postal Balance is made of 
sheet steel and finished in black. There are five 
rows of figures, indicating the postage required for 
the various classes of mail and also the actual 
weight. The divisions are by oy half-ounce up to 
one pound. Price, $1.50 and wu 

No. 550—Made by John Chatillon & Sons, 85-93 
Cliff Street, New York. 


An Efficient Iron 


The “Ideal Heat” Electric Iron, weighing six 
pounds, is finished in nickel plate with an ebonized 
wood handle. It has the usual shape, except that 
it is slightly narrower back of the point, for work on 
plaits and tucks. The heating element is stamped 
from a metal ribbon, and is so arranged as to over- 
lap at the point, thus giving a very hot apex to the 
iron. The cost of operation, at ten cents per kilo- 
watt, is about five cents per hour. The iron, when 
once thoroughly heated, stores sufficient heat for 
the ironing to be continued for some time with the 
current turned off. Furnished with the iron is a 
double stand, lamp cord and plug, for attachment 
to a lamp socket on any available lighting circuit. 
Price, $5.00. 

No. 585—Made by Loetscher-Ryan Mfg. Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


A Fireless Cooker 

The Favorite No. 319 Bakorost Fireless Stove 
consists of ‘a frame built of wood, with heavy metal 
panels that will not warp, and finished in golden 
oak, which steam will not discolor. The top and 
outside cover is furnished with a self-stopping hinge 
and is lined with a specially prepared metal. The 
entire barrel is made of non-rustable aluminum. 
The heating plates are of a metal casting which will 
not easily break. The outside dimensions are 
twenty-nine inches long, sixteen inches wide and 
sixteen inches high, and the cooker is provided with 
casters on which to roll, There are two compart- 
ments; and the complete equipment comprises two 
eight-quart aluminum kettles, with self-locking de- 
vice, one pair of tongs, two collapsible wire baskets, 
four hot plates and one cook-book. This stove is 
made in various sizes and styles. The prices range 
from $7.50 to $20. 

No. 571—Made by William Heap & Company, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


A Kerosene Gas Lamp 


The Master Lamp in appearance is not unlike 
the ordinary oil lamp. It uses the same sort of wick 
and chimney, and kerosene oil. It burns with a 
pure clean gas which it generates from the oil by a 
special device just outside the wick tubes. The 
flame produces a clear, bright, steady and soft light. 
There is no odor, no soot and no smoke from its use. 
The Master Lamp is made in only one design, but 
in three styles of finish: bright polished brass, pol- 
ished brush brass and Jap Bronze. Price, $5.00 (any 
finish, charges prepaid). 

No. 582—Made by United Lamp & Burner Co., 
538 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il., and 90-92 W. 
Broadway, New York City. 


Double Boiler 

The Savory Double Boiler is finished in “steel 
gray” enamel; the two pans are broad and flat, and 
may be used separately. This shape provides a 
large heating surface and_a large water capacity, so 
that although the boiling process starts early, the 
water does not cook away rapidly. The food is en- 
tirely surrounded from below by -steam, and the 
cooking is facilitated by the introduction of steam 
into the food compartment through holes in the rim. 
Price, $1.25. 

No. by the Republic Metalware Co., 
Buffalo, N 
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The Order of The Golden Bee 


The things in this world most worth while are those that we earn. 


“How sweet the butter 


our hands have churned’ —T.T. This is the sentiment of our Golden Bee Club. 


OUSANDS of girls who never 

earned a dollar before in their lives 

have literally filled their pocket- 
books with dollars and their hearts with 
pride and joy, and it all came about through 
The Order of the Golden Bee. No wave of 
the magic wand has made dollars grow 
where none have grown before for these 
girls. They were just bright girls who saw 
their wonderful opportunity and were am- 
bitious enough to grasp it. 

If you only could come into my little 
office and read with me some of the letters 
from our bright members, cheery letters 
from girls everywhere, I know you would be 
proud of our club, because these little stories 
of successes skilfully won would mean 
much to you. Lam sure that if all the letters 
I have recently received were laid end to end 
they would make a strip long enough to 
reach from New York to Chicago. They 
come from everywhere. Indeed, we have 
a Golden Bee member in Japan who wrote 
me as follows: 


“When I came to the Golden Bee page I wondered 
if you could take in foreign members. My husband 
and I are 300 miles from Tokio, and as I certainly 
do want to earn some money, I thought your 
Golden Bee might be a ‘golden plan’ for me.” 


Another girl from far away Dublin, 
Ireland, writes: 


“T write to know if I, an Irish girl, may become 
a member. I am anxious to earn more money, and 
I have quite a little spare time that I should like 
to pa profitably.” 


A letter from a girl in good old Wisconsin 
says: 

“T am so glad to belong to The Order of the Golden 
Bee. The money I earned was only too gladly 
received. But the pleasure of finding out my friends 
was even of greater value. I can hardly wait to 
see my Golden Bee emblem pin. I imagine I can 
hear him buzz already.” 
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I could go on and on until I had filled 
the whole magazine with these enthusiastic 
letters, but the great mogul, our editor, says 
I must stop talking. Imagine making a 
request like that toa woman! But I can’t 
close without saying ‘‘ Good luck and happi- 
ness’ tothe June brides. Some of them are 
Golden Bee members who have earned their 
trousseaus with their Golden Bee profits. 
Many more brides-to-be are prominent 
members of our club, and I am just proud 
to think that our club will be so helpful to 
them. Just picture in your own mind how 
good it would be to receive a substantial 
check to save toward your trousseau, or to 
add to your vacation fund, or to start one, 
or to use for other purposes on which your 
heart is set. 

“Tf a woman makes up her mind to do a 
thing she can draw money from stones, 
so to speak.” But nothing as hard as that 
is necessary, for The Order of The Golden 
Bee gives you an opportunity to earn money 
during your spare time, in as pleasant a 
way as you could possibly wish. 

And besides the money a girl can earn, 
there is the club’s exclusive stationery, the 
solid gold emblem pin, and a very dainty 
hand bag made of linen that laundries beauti- 
fully, besides many other useful things. 

Can you join the Golden Bee Club? 
Bless you, any girl, married or single, young 
or old, invalid or well, can join. Write 
me, and I'll send the latest particulars. 
This invitation includes every girl who 
wants to earn money during her spare time. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary, The Order of The-Golden Bee. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


Original, up-to-date Discoveries are always welcomed in this popular department of the magazine, and 
if available are paid for in cash upon acceptance, one dollar each. Address Discoveries, Good House- 
keeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


#At a recent HOME WEDDING the 
minister, the groom, and the best man were 
waiting in the den at the back of the house. 
At last they were told that the bride was 
ready to come down, and they hastened to 
the front hall. There they found that the 
ribbon girls had done their work a moment 
too soon. The white satin bands were al- 
ready stretched 


the WASH CLOTHS made by a neat 
New England cousin, out of plain cheese- 
cloth. They came in sets of three, one set 
for each member of the family, the initials 
of the individual owners being worked in 
red cotton cross-stitch in the corner. They 
were ten inches by fourteen, with narrow 
hemstitched borders, and when folded and 

tied together with 


from the foot of 
the stairs to the 
drawing room, 
making a perfect 
path for the bride, 
but leaving the 
three men outside. 
What should they 
do? The clergy- 


man and exceed- 
ingly stout. The 
hall was full of peo- 
ple. It was undig- 
nified for him 
either to crawl 
under or climb over 
the ribbon, even if 
the two younger 
men did so. The best man tried to untie 
the ribbon from the newel post, but the 
bow had been nailed to the wood to keep it 
at the right height. ‘Tear it,” whispered 
the minister. But the satin was both broad 
and heavy and refused to tear. “Scissors,” 
suggested a bystander. A hysterical brides- 
maid dropped over the banisters a tiny pair 
of curved manicure scissors. Some one else 
produced a knife. By chopping from cne 
side and sawing from the other, the ribbon 
was finally cut through and a quick-witted 
guest held the severed end while the bridal 
procession passed along the satin aisle. 
E. H. W., Connecticut. 

Amusing predicaments, such as this, 
that have actually been witnessed, will be 
paid for, if acceptable, at the Discovery rate. 
—The Editors. 


* Among the many useful little gifts be- 
stowed upon us when we set sail for “furrin 
parts” nothing proved more valuable than 


A summer house made of white birches. The entire cost was 
one dollar and a half. The home carpenter can easily make one. 


dainty ribbon, 
presented quite a 
gay appearance. 
Although their 
homely use caused 
a smile, they 
proved a great com- 
fort in traveling. 
They were so easily 
kept clean and 
white and sweet, 
and when hung on 
the towel racks 
dried in a few min- 
utes even in the 
damp sea air. 
M. D. B., New Jersey. 


#For luncheon 
muffins try, for a change, breaking off the 
top carefully, and putting inside a little 
quince or crabapple jelly, putting together 
again as neatly as possible, so that the jelly 
may be a SURPRISE. Il. T., New York. 


# For camping this summer my daughters 
and I made entire underwear sets of COT— 
TON CREPE—combinations, corset cov- 
ers, drawers, nightgowns, skirts, and also 
dresses. Two sets each, with the girls’ 
gymnasium suits, will keep us neat and 
comfortable, we think, as we can wash a set 
hang it out to dry, and have it ready to 
wear again, very soon, since ironing is un- 
necessary. M. M., T., Minnesota. 


# Our two children, aged respectively eight 
and ten, are being educated concerning the 
nature and the habits of the FLY. They 
have been taught that the destruction of 
even one of these deadly pests may mean 
the saving of human life. Good, wire fly- 
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killers are furnished them, and they are paid 
two cents a hundred for all flies destroyed. 
Their activities in this line are mainly out 
of doors, and it is surprising how many flies 
are despatched. This furnishes an outlet 
for some of the surplus energy of two busy, 
small people, besides ridding the community 
of a vast number of flies. W. R. T., Virginia. 


# In preparing pineapple for the table, cut 
MARSHMALLOWS into small pieces, and 
mix them with whipped cream be- 

fore adding to the pineapple. The 
pineapple is much improved by the 
flavor of the marshmallow. 


A. D., Pennsylvania. 


# Astrandof my TENNIS RACKET 
broke the other day, and while I did 
not wish to have it restrung immedi- 
ately, I found it very annoying to 
have the ball hit the strand and slide 
along it. So I cut off the strand up 
to about a quarter of an inch from 
each rim and removed the broken 
pieces. Then I took a lighted match 
and touched it to the two quarter- 
inch ends of the strand. The ends 
immediately swelled up and hardened 
so that they were not able to go 
through the holes and loosen the 
other strands, as they would have 
done if not treated thus. It made a neat 
and serviceable job; but when doing it, one 
should be careful not to set fire to the 
other strands. F. W. H., Connecticut. 


# Travelers going abroad should provide 
themselves with a few American special 
delivery stamps. Letters that are urgent 
frequently get in on a Saturday mail 
steamer, and are not delivered until Mon- 
day. The SPECIAL STAMP assures 
speedy delivery, and in case of anything 
important is well worth while, though not 
generally used on foreign letters, merely 
because it has not been thought of. 
M. P. J., New York. 


# Much SUPERFLUOUS HEAT in the 
kitchen is caused by the hot water in the 
boiler. The boiler should be covered with 
thick asbestos paper to reduce the tempera- 
ture. E. J. S., Maryland. 


# One need never be bothered with mos- 
quitoes, gnats, or flies out of doors if OIL 
OF LAVENDER be used. I have tried 


A tea-cake 


of willow. 


Discoveries 


this for years, and know positively that it 
keeps away the winged pests. A small bot- 
tle, about twenty-five cents’ worth, lasts a 
summer. Touch the arms, face, neck, and 
ankles, above the low shoes with the mois- 
tened cork occasionally, and not one mos- 
quito, fly, or gnat will approach you. 


A. F. G., Wisconsin. 


# If you want a sure cure for car- or SEA- 

SICKNESS try eating salted popcorn. 
Begin to eat the corn as soon as you 
feel the sickness coming on, and keep 
it up until relieved. 

C. W. T., California, 
= Any harmless “sure cure” for 
seasickness is worth trying, but it is 
a malady, alas, in which all cases do 
not seem to yield to the same treat- 
ment.—The Editors. 


# This summer, for the first time, we 
were bothered by having English 
sparrows in large numbers building 
nests under the eaves of our bung- 
alow. Nothing seemed to drive them 
away, until by accident we hung one 
of the JAPANESE WIND: BELLS 
onthe porch. We have not seen any 
sparrows near the house since. The 
glass wind bells, on which the glass 
was merely held by sealing wax or 
glue, proved unsatisfactory in rainy weather, 
and the tin ones were substituted. 
A. R. P., Nebraska. 


made 


* To break the “eggy” taste of an EGG 
SHAKE add to the egg and milk before 
shaking a heaping teapoonful of dark brown 


sugar. It is surprising what a delicious 
flavor is thus imparted to this nourishing 
drink. C. T., Missouri. 


# TI had never been able to stand the shock 
of a COLD SHOWER BATH in the morn- 
ing, until our physician advised me to try 
standing on a Turkish towel, soaked in hot 
water, in the bath tub, while I took my bath. 
S. E. R., California. 


# A girl who was going to Panama to be 
married received from her fiancé, some 
weeks before she sailed, a request for her 
ring size. ‘Measure your finger with a bit 
of cord or paper,” he wrote. Someone ad- 
vised her to go to a jeweler and find out 
from him what size she wore, and still an- 
other suggested drawing the size from her 
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engagement ring, adding that once there 
was a girl who was married with a ring so 
small that it wouldn’t slip over the finger 
joint. “And though it was enlarged after- 
ward, she never felt as if the marriage cere- 
mony had been completed,” the narrator 
added cheerfully. The bride-elect, heeding 
none of these suggestions, went to a ten- 
cent store, fitted herself in one of their large 
and elegant stock of WEDDING RINGS, 
mailed this to the man in Panama for him 
to select the real band by, and on her 
arrival in Colon there was a wedding ring 
awaiting her that fitted. Take heed, brides- 
elect, with fiancés out of town. 
M. P., Maryland. 


*# TRUNK STRAPS which I bought new, 
at a good price, just before sailing for 
England, broke soon after reaching that 
country. I was informed that they con- 
sisted largely of paper. I have since found 
straps made of webbing quite as 
strong and durable as those of 
leather. J. T., New York. 


* The Japanese stores throughout 

California carry, amid their 

varied stock, guest-room TOOTH 
BRUSHES, two of which are sold 
for five cents. These brushes are 
rather small, with good bristles and 
wooden handles of the regulation . 


length. It occurred to me that it aes 


was an excellent idea, not only for 
perfectly appointed guest rooms, 
but also for traveling——as they 
could be discarded after using. 

A. L. J., New York. 


® When you are packing take the 
thought to remove your PEN from 
the holder and reverse its position, 
putting the point up in the pen- 
holder. It’s a little thing to do, 
but it saves the irritation of start- 
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hands perfectly clean of dry dust, just be- 
fore plunging them into a soapy cleaning 
water. Again, choose a good soap, which 
agrees with your individual skin, and al- 
ways use it when washing the hands. It 
is not enough that the hands are clean and 
dry; they must be moist and the skin satu- 
rated with the good toilet soap in order to 
prevent the harsher soap, used in cleaning, 
from chapping and roughening the skin. It 
is surprising what a difference it makes. But 
if skeptical—try it. M. M., Massachusetts. 


#In the one-piece kimono, short-sleeve 
dresses, which have no POCKETS and in 
which it is hard to find a place to carry a 
handkerchief, wear underneath the sleeve 
a common rubber band, under which the 
handkerchief can be tucked. A narrow 
rubber armlet covered with ribbon to match 
the color of the dress makes a dainty 
accessory. T., Massachusetts. 


# SANDWICHES that have been 
left over are very appetizing when 
toasted and served hot. 

Cc. L. W., Massachusetts. 


#In our small family a beef or 
veal loaf lasts too long, so we vary 
it by using the last of it sliced and 


change from the well-worn garnish 
of mushrooms, we put over it a 
generous quantity of large raisins 
that have been stewed till they are 
well plumped up. They look very 
i attractive and impart a delicious 
tart flavor to the meat. Served 
with rice or noodles, this is a nice 
LUNCHEON dish. 


H. T., New York. 


re | heated in a rich gravy. For a 


#Those sweet-smelling ROSE 
BEADS made from rose petals 


A novelty in can be made and sold in the sum- 


lamps is the willow 
ing to write, after you’ve unpacked, amp and pedestal. mer with much profit, or they make 


and discovering that your pen is 2s, lampshade Jovely surprises as Christmas gifts. 
lined with cretonne y g 


bent hopelessly out of shape. 
A. L. J., New York. 


# A woman can be maid of all work and 
still keep white, smooth, ATTRACTIVE- 
LOOKING HANDS! It sounds like a 
myth, but I have proved that better than 
creams, lotions, and gloves as a preventive 
of chapped and roughened hands is the 
simple practice of always washing the 


to match that used i . als . 
in “the. furnishings Grind as many rose petals as you 
of the room. 


can collect, in the meat chopper. 
Put the juice and pulp into a clean 
kettle, and boil until a thick mass. An iron 
kettle is best to use, in order that the 
beads may turn black. When cool, roll 
little lumps of the pulp into round or oval 
shapes, sticking a pin through each one 
while it is soft. Stand pins upright with 
their points in a cardboard mat. This 


Pro 
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preserves the shape of the bead. When 
dry, string them on dark thread. They 
should be kept in a tight jar or metal box to 
preserve their fragrance. H. M. G., Iowa. 


# Wonderful effects in interior decoration 
are being obtained through a new process 
of treating cypress. This process is simply 
one of charring and brushing, the texture 
of cypress lending 
itself especially well 
to this process. An 
ordinary gasoline 
torch is employed, 
such as is used by 
painters or plumbers, 
and the surface of 
each board or piece 
finished is charred 
until it is black. 
Each individual 
piece is then rubbed 
clean with a wire 
brush, such as is sold 
in any paint shop, 
and then brushed 
out clean with rags 
or waste, and rubbed. 
The softer parts of 
the wood will burn 
more deeply than the 
hard portions and 
will rub out with a 
wire brush, whereas 
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# Wishing to dye the cotton chain for 
seventy-five yards of rag carpet, last June, 
we sought the aid of one who has had much 
experience and likes the work. Aunt in- 
sisted upon going into the woods with the 
man, that she might direct the cutting of the 
BUTTERNUT BARK. The bark was duly 
steeped, and the goods were simmered, 
aired, and left to stand the required period 
of time. To Aunt’s 
surprise, the chain 
refused to assume the 
customary brown 
shade, but became a 
beautiful gray, not- 
withstanding the fact 
that new dye was 
added and the goods 
steeped for a longer 
time. Aunt, who has 
done her dyeing in 
August and Septem- 
ber, insists that here- 
after she will do the 
work in June, believ- 
ing that during this 
month butternut 
bark has different 
dyeing properties. 
A. N. S., Washington. 


returned the coat 
of my NEW SUIT to 
my tailor, after it 


the hard portion 
merely discolors, and 
the effect is that of a 
raised grain with the raised or embossed sur- 
face more darkly colored than the sunken 
portions. Flat, grained boards should be 
used rather than edge grain, and the effect 
is rich and velvety, as the accompanying 
photograph very strikingly shows. The 
final finish is really a matter of taste. 
Some prefer merely the rubbing of each 
individual piece, and the use of nothing 
whatever upon it. The use of ordinary 
floor wax gives a contrast that is particu- 
larly pleasing, but varnish or shellac should 
never be used 

Boards at least three-fourths of an 
inch thick and absolutely dry should be 
used; air-dried stock is preferable. By 
following these directions anyone can secure 
satisfactory results and the expense is not 
more than high-class work by some other pro- 
cess. Its beauty is its absolute simplicity. 


R. W., Tennessee. 


The effective new finish for cypress, for interior decora- 
‘ tion, which is described in an accompanying Discovery. 


had been home only 
a week, because both 
sides of the front had 
visibly sagged. He informed me that this 
invariably happens if the coat is not but- 
toned when on its hanger. Buttoning the 
coat serves to keep its shape just as one’s 
figure does. I noticed an improvement 
upon following his advice. 

K. C., Massachusetts, 


# Use round corset lacing for PADDING 
scallop embroidery. No extra stitching or 
basting is needed. Fasten the lacing to 
the material where you begin buttonholing’ 
and it can be readily adjusted as you work. 
R. B., West Virginia. 

‘= This is a timely suggestion, now that 
scalloping plays such a part in the trimming 
of summer dresses.—The Editors. 


# A LEATHER COVER for the guide book 
is a most useful gift for a person starting on 
a trip abroad. This cover has two strap 
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handles, so it can be carried as easily as a 
shopping bag. One could easily make the 
cover of linen. M. M., New York. 


# A large and elaborate picture frame, with 
subordinate picture, needed to come down 
from the wall. Investigation proved that 
the back of the picture itself was of pristine 
blankness and good texture; so it was merely 
turned and 
partially 
overlaid 
with a 
medley of 
carefully 
arranged 
auto- 
graphs, 
and trans- 
formed 
into a very 
interest- 
ing TEA 
TRAY. In 
certain in- 
stances 
used mere- 
ly address- 
ed envel- 
opes. Whittier’s 
for instance, 
with his precise, 
Quaker hand- 
writing; one 
from Aldrich 
with the en- 
graved Ponka- 
pog farm ad- 


flap; Garfield’s 

with Mentor postmark; another presidential 
envelope addressed to “Lucy Webb Hayes 
Home,” having been sent by hand; Richard 
H. Dana and Dr. Furness, with their names 
printed in the corners; Kenneth Grahame’s, 
the red seal of which shows an old bearded 
man, “Dream Days” grown up perhaps; 
and Mrs. Frémont’s after whose Pathfinder 
husband my town was named. An inter- 
esting feature of her autograph is the 
French accent over the “e” of both her 
own name and that of the town. There are 
visiting cards in the collection, with a word 
or two in the owner’s hand: Joaquin Miller 
had added the address in the city where he 
was visiting; a distinguished French surgeon 
who had pieced me together after a smash- 
up in the Rue de Rivoli had penned a kindly 
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note of inquiry; F. Hopkinson Smith’s card, 
still redolent of the flowers which accom- 
ied it, had a characteristic phrase; and 
“S. Clemens” is written waveringly on the 
card of his friend Mr. Rogers. It was our 
last call from the two together, and I remem- 
ber how, as the card fluttered from the tray, 
Mr. Clemens, following on the maid’s 
heels, stooped himself to pick it up and 
lay it in 
my hand. 
When 
sandwiches 
fail, and 
the tea gets 
oversteep- 
ed, and 
conversa- 
tion lags, I 
push aside 
the tea- 
cloth and 
strainer 
and extra 
cups and 
call my 
guests 
around the 
tray to 
mo envy and ad- 
mire. An hour 
later, emptied 
of its impedi- 
menta, with its 
face washed and 
polished and 
its frill brushed 


After tea has been served and conversation wanes, there is a treat in out, the tra y 
] h store in the removal of the tea set and the disclosure of a novel tea tray. 
dress on the This autograph tea tray is described in an accompanying Discovery. 


leans against 
the wall, quite 
the queen of the sideboard. L. E. K., Ohio. 


# Whenever I buy a new BATH MAT, 
before using it I always sew brass rings to 
two of the corners. After using, it can be 
hung up on the two small brass screws, which 
have been screwed to the back of the bath- 
room door. In this way the mat dries 
quickly, and is out of the way. 
N.N.R., New York. 


# For the CHILDREN’S LUNCH BAS- 
KET save all the empty cold-cream jars, 
make them absolutely clean, and when 
preserving time arrives fill them as you 
would the larger jars. They are just the 
thing for the picnic basket. From time to 
time, put one of them into the children’s 
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lunch basket, with a few biscuits. Pre- 
serves with biscuits are much better for 
children than ordinary pie; and these “‘indi- 
viduals” will give no end of delight to the 
children. M. F. M., Louisiana. 


# When CANNING, if you will paint the 
ends of your first finger and thumb with col- 
lodion, and let it dry, you will have no 
trouble with stained fingers. G. H. A., New York. 


# The traveler’s apron has been much rec- 
ommended for holding toilet articles while 
dressing in a sleeping car, but I discarded 
mine because the weight of brush, 
comb, mirror, etc., around the waist 
was bothersome. Instead of that I 
now use a BAG, which I can hang 
on a hook in the dressing room or 
in my berth. About three-quarters 
of a yard of cretonne, with cord or 
ribbon for drawstrings, is needed to 
make it. It is made like any ordi- 
nary bag, eighteen inches high and 
fulled onto a round piece for the 
bottom. But on the outside and 
extending halfway up is a series 
of open pockets nine inches high. 
These hold comb, brush, tooth- 
brush, etc. The inside of the bag 
can be used for the hair brush and 
larger articles. It is invaluable 
when used asa catch-all, while un- 
dressing, for the little things that 
are so liable to be lost in the 
berth, such as belt, collar, brooch, 
hairpins, side combs, etc. It is 
always easy to reach when on a hook in the 
dressing room, and it is not in the way of 
other people who may be dressing there at 
the same time. BAB, California. 
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* I bought a big WOODEN SPOON for my 


baby to take to the seashore. Now I never 
have to fear accidents to him or others from 
the tin shovel, which is so often a weapon 
to be dreaded in the hands of small children. 
E. B. S., New York. 


#A friend wrote us that she had been 
“laying down” GREENS, for winter use. 
This was entirely new to/us, and we asked 
for the process. The reply was as follows: 
“Take the ordinary greens and wash them 
very thoroughly. Then take a suitable 
vessel, wooden is preferable, and first sprin- 
kle a layer of salt, then cover with a layer 
of greens, until the vessel is filled. Then 


This traveler's bag 
which is even more con- 
venient than the travel- 

m, is described 
jiscovery. 
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put on a wooden cover and a weight upon 
the cover. The pressure from the weight 
creates the necessary pickle to preserve the 
greens. When using them you must soak 
over night to take out the salt, and cook 
just as you would do if they were fresh.” 
Our friend says that oe are nearly as good 
as when green. A. D. W., New Jersey. 


# Our REFRIGERATOR was the ordinary 
kind, in excellent condition except that the 
lining had become spotted or mottled; so 
we enameled the inside. First it was all 
sandpapered thoroughly, then given two 
coats of ordinary white paint and 
two or three of the white enamel 
paint—sufficient to make the sur- 
face very smooth and a clear, solid 
white. The ice container, the 
food compartment, and the in- 
side of the doors were given the 
same treatment. After the last 
coat was applied the refrigerator 
was allowed to stand open at 
least a week or ten days, until 
there was no vestige of odor left. 
The result is a pure-white, en- 
amel-lined refrigerator, clean and 
sweet. A. A. M., California. 
= This, though a makeshift, will 
doubtless greatly improve a re- 
frigerator, if its lining is in poor 
condition. In the ideal refriger- 
ator several coats of enamel are 
baked on to form the lining.— 
The Editors. 


# Being invited toa KITCHEN SHOWER 
given to a prospective bride, I trimmed a 
“hat” as my contribution. A colander 
inverted served as the frame. Around this 
was draped a dish-towel, one and one- 
quarter yards long, in such a way as to 
cover the brim. Where the handles came, 
the towel was pulled through and turned 
back so as to cover them. On one side a 
sink broom was set upright like an aigrette! 
At its base, to resemble a long buckle, a 
wire egg beater was sewed. On the other 
side the folds on the towel were drawn 
down and fastened by a teastrainer, used 
like a cabochon. The top was covered by 
an asbestos holder. The hat was lined 
with a dust-cap edged with lace, which fell 
below the brim of the colander. It looked 
just like a hat and caused much fun when 
presented, and was voted a very useful addi- 
tion to the trousseau. E. J., New York. 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Systematic shampooing with this 
high-grade soap not only cleanses 
the hair and scalp, but also stimu- 
lates the blood and increases the 
scalp’s nutrition. 


By=* intelligent woman knows that in order to main- 
tain the hair’s vitality, lustre and color, the scalp needs 
more than cleansing. It must have cleansing plus. No 
ordinary cleanser can give this. Packer’s Tar Soap does. 


Packer's Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Send 10 cents for a sample half- 
cake. Our booklet, ‘‘How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp,”’ will be 
sent you free on request. 

THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Falton Street, New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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A 


When the greatest novelist and 

the great illustrator work together 

—you know what a real treat is in 
store for you. 


That is just what has happened in 
“The Streets of Ascalon.” 


Around Strelsa Leeds—the daintiest, 
most winsome character he has ever 
created—Chambers has woven a novel of 
intense and compelling interest. 


In picturing Strelsa Leeds, Gibson has 

fairly surpassed himself. The illustrations 

are perhaps the best work he has ever 

done—and, as you know, Gibson’s best is 
the best. 


There may be some who will 
criticize Streets of Ascalon” 
—who will say it is too daring, 
too true to the life it portrays—but 
the great majority of American men 
and women who appreciate strong, 
virile fiction will acclaim this the 
greatest novel they ever read. 


And they will be right, too. Just notice, 
as you go around, how many people are 
reading Cosmopolitan—are reading this 
Chambers-Gibson masterpiece. It is simply 
sweeping the country by storm. 


If you haven’t started “The Streets of 
Ascalon” already, read the special offer 
below—and begin TODAY. 


SMOPOLITA! 


AMERICAS GREATEST 


For Only 25 Cents 


Good Housekeeping Magizine 
MM. 
y 


NZ 


You can secure the next three issues of Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine. This is a saving of just 331-3%, and is made only 
to introduce Cosmopolitan to Good Housekeeping readers. 
Besides Chambers and Gibson, you will find David Graham 
Phillips, Get-Rich-Quick Wallinzford, Gouverneur 
Morris, Gilbert Parker, Harrison Fisher and 
Howard Chandler Christy, and a host of other 
favorites. Cosmopolitan is America’s greatest 
magazine. Sign the coupon and send a quarter 
TODAY for the next three issues. 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Thoughtful people in every State 
are turning to the POSTAL LIFE 


The Company saves them money 


and helps safeguard their health 


VIGOROUS POSTAL 
GROWTH 


Ricently a big business man go 


our West arranged a POS- 
TAL policy for $50,000, pay- 
ing a premium in advance— 
all |v correspondence. 

He found the POSTAL to 
be sound, well-managed and a 
mon-y-saver for him. 

He saves $613. at the start 
—the agent’s commission on 


his Arst-year’s premium; in 


subsequent years he receives 
the ogent’s renewal-commission 
and an office-expense saving, 
amounting to 9% per cent of 
his premium, or $163.50 each 
year, guaranteed in his policy. 

This seemed good to the 
man out West and it seems 
goo’ to many others taking 
out smaller policies, through- 
out the United States and 
the Provinces of Canada. 

Ihe first quarter’s new busi- 
ness in 1912 has doubled that 
for a like period in rort. 

February just past was 17% 
larger than January, March 
was 44% larger than February 
and April was larger still. 


= dividend of 


& 


On Whole-Life con- i 
tracts there is an G 
average first-year® 

| commission-dividend of 
4 5% guaranteed © 
O inthepolicy 
and in subsequent years & 
renewal commission- § 
dividends and office- 

expense savings make Mm 


up the ; 
annual policy @1 

290 
also guaranteed in the 
policy. 


No company, new or old, 
can, we believe, match this 
record of comparative increase 
—an increase due to the fact 
that “thoughtful. people in ev- 
ery State are turning to the 
POSTAL LIFE.” 


STRONG POSTAL 
POINTS 


First: Old-line legal-reserve 
insurance-—not fraternal or as- 
sessment. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now more than $10,- 
000,000. Jnsurance in force 
more than $50,000,000. 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the State 
Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under strict 
State requirements and subject 
to the United States postal 
authorities. 


Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of risks. 


Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau provides one free 
medical examination each year, 
if desired. 


The POSTAL LIFE conducts an in- 
terstate business but with offices in 
New York only; it does not ‘‘enter’’ 
other States and is therefore not sub- 
ject to State licenses, fees, and taxes 
for occupying territory and for other 
State exactions, thus making sub- 
stantial savings for all policy« 
holders wherever they may live. 


’T will pay you to find out just what you can save, the first year and every 
other, by arranging with the POSTAL. 


The Company will send no agent to visit you. 


To get official infor- 


mation, simply write and say: ‘‘Mail insurance- particulars as men- 


tioned in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for June.’’ 


1. 


YOUR OCCUPATION 


2. THE EXACT DATE OF YOUR BIRTH 


And be sure to give: 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Derives Business 
from Every State 


Wm R. MALONE, President 


35 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Only Non-Agency 
Company in America 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Oriental Tableaux 


The rare beauty and distinction of the series 
of photographs reproduced on pages 776 to 783 
of this number of the magazine will excite the 
interest and curiosity of our readers. The pos- 
ing of the figures and the composition of the 
groups by Mr. Breese, and the photographing 
by the Campbell Studio, of New York, com- 
bined, have produced real works of art. 

In the scant space beneath the pictures there 
was room for only mere hints of some of the 
scenes depicted. A little more adequate notion 
of these passages from “The Arabian Nights’ 
Tales” and other literature of the Orient can be 
afforded here. 

For instance, the tableau entitled ‘‘ She found 
to her grief the place where Codadad had lain, 
left vacant”’ (page 777), portrays the moment 
when the Princess of Deryabar returns from the 
town where she had hurried for aid and finds her 
wounded husband’s body gone. To under- 
stand this, you must know a little about the 
romantic story of the meeting and marriage of 
Prince Codadad and the Princess Deryabar. 

Prince Codadad, while searching for his 
brothers, sees at a window a beautiful Princess, 
who tells him that she is held captive by a 
monster negro. The Prince slays the negro, 
releases the woman, who turns out to be the 
Princess Deryabar, and finds his brothers in a 
dungeon. After marrying the Princess he starts 
for his home, accompanied by his brothers. 
Under cover of darkness the brothers attack 
him and leave, believing him to be dead. The 
Princess, finding that he still breathes, hastens 
to a neighboring town for aid. During her ab- 
sence a stranger finds the woundetl Prince, 
takes him home and restores him to health. 
The tale tells of the return of the Prince at 
the head of a victorious army, of his routing 
his father’s enemies, and of the happy reunion 
with his family, including his wife. 

“The Princess of Deryabar” (page 778) is 
the beautiful lady whom Prince Codadad mar- 
ried, as related above. She had been driven 
from her kingdom by the ingratitude of her 
father’s protégé. Rescued by a comely Prince, 


she was journeying to his home when they w:-re 
overtaken by corsairs, who threw the Privce 
into the sea and were taking the Princess to 
Egypt, when the horrible negro got her and held 
her a captive until she was rescued by Prince 
Codadad. 

“The Queen of the Ebony Isles” (page 750) 
is married by her father to a handsome 
stranger, who is supposed to be Prince Cam.- 
ralzaaman. The unhappy “bridegroom’’ js 
compelled to confess that, instead of being the 
Prince, she is his wife. Having become sej- 
rated from her husband during a journey, she 
clothes herself in his costume for better protec- 
tion. The Queen guards the secret, treating 
the supposed Prince as her husband. When 
the real Prince Camaralzaman appears, and the 
truth is revealed, his unselfish first wife begs 
the King to give the Queen to the Prince as his 
second wife. 


“Then for the last figure of all she drew out 
the dagger” (page 782), depicts Morgiana 
dancing before her master, Ali-Baba, and his 
guest, Cogi-Houssouin, the captain of the 


Forty Thieves. When she finishes dancing the 
slave girl takes the tabor in her left hand and 
holds a dagger in her right, passing the hollow 
part of the tabor for money. As Cogi- 
Houssouin throws in his money she kills him 
with the dagger. By this act she saves the life 
of Ali-Baba, whom the captain had twice 
planned to kill. For her bravery Ali-Baba 
marries her to his son. 


To belong to the Junior League is the ardent 
desire of the New York débutante. Only « 
limited number of débutantes belonging to the 
families most prominent socially are admitted. 
Miss Frances Breese, the daughter of Mr. 
James L. Breese, is the president of the League. 
Another very popular débutante is Mis= 
Katherine Miller, daughter of Dr. and Mr-. 
George Glover Miller, who is related to the ol: 
Knickerbocker families, the LeRoys and Stuy- 
vesants. Miss Eugénie Philbin is the daughter 
of a former district attorney of New York City, 
Mr. Eugene A. Philbin. One of the prettie-! 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Diamond Dyes ‘| 
and the 


Summer Home 


At this season of the year 
. hen winter things are put away 
sid homes everywhere are 
\.king on the atmosphere of 
~immer, Diamond Dyes are 
| aying a preminent part. 

Last year’s summer draperies 
nd portieres are being made 
ew again—and often more 

|. cautiful than ever—while rugs, 
mattings, et cetera, are also fall- 
‘ig under the magic Diamond 
lye spell. 


Mrs. J. H. Newton of 
Detroit writes: 


“JT have a Diamond Dye day twice 
id often three limes each year, but the 
iggest of all these days comes just be- 

fore the hot weather arrives. 

“Then I make a general, grand 
caning-up. When the work is over, I 
save the prettiest, coolest-looking house 
town, and at practically no expense 
hatsoever.”” 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes— 
me for Wool or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk 
now come in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, 
those for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods are in 
White envelopes. 


’ 
Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

Our experience of over thirty years has proven 
that no one dye will successfully color every 
fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre 
fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics: 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton 
and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or 
“Mixed” goods are 60% to 80% cotton—so must 
he treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and 
animal fibres another and radically different class 
of dye. As proof—we call attention to the fact 
that manufacturers of woolen goods use one class of 
dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an 


Good Housekeeping - Magazine 


The Guarantee on page 12 


entirely different class of dye. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont 


June 1912 


Diamond Dyes 


Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or 
Mixed Goods, and another class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain the 
very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results 
in coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the 
Diamond Dyes manufactured especially for 


Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 
AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible 


results in coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond 


Dyes factured especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c. per package 


Valuable Books and Samples Free 


Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us 
whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will 
then send you that famous book of helps, the 
Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


is important to every reader 
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(Continued from page 6) 


of the season’s débutantes is Miss Gwendolin 
Condon, who is an excellent horsewoman and 
an expert in other athletic sports. Another 
enthusiastic horsewoman is Miss Maud Ken- 
nedy, the second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Renssalaer Kennedy. 

The Misses Marjory and Florence Blair 
with their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Cass Led- 
yard Blair, spend the jolliest of summers 
at their home, “ Blairsden,” in Peapack, N. J. 
The old Huntington house at Staatsburg, 
N. Y., which has sheltered several genera- 
tions of the Huntington family, is the home 
of Miss Helen Huntington, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Huntington. Miss 
Helen Hunt, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh Hunt; Miss Betty Carson, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Moore Carson; Miss 
Frances Henry, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard H. Henry; and Miss Hazen Symington, 
a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Harris 


Symington, complete this interesting group. 
The Most Wonderful Thing in the World 


An aeroplane? No. 

Wireless telegraphy? Guess again. Or turn 
to the two-page cartoon by Charles Dana Gib- 
son following the title page of this issue. 

Just about the loveliest thing in the world, 
between book or magazine covers, is the famous 
Gibson girl. And about the most difficult 
thing, likewise, to capture—almost as difficult 
as those rare and exquisite South American 
butterflies, or the African orchids which live in 
the tropical tree-tops. But we have captured 
a beautiful specimen, and there she is. 


Coles Phillips Cover Designs 

The young illustrator who makes a girl’s 
skirt by leaving it out of the picture, and this 
without abandoning the girl skirtless, is Mr. C. 
Coles Phillips. The skirt is there, of course— 
in the reader’s eye. It has no outlines; it is 
merely a tract of white paper. But the re- 
mainder of the girl, being visibly present, aids 
the imagination to see the skirt. 

The drawings of C. Coles Phillips are de- 
lightful and immensely popular. His girls are 
pretty, they are stylish (as good as a fashion 
plate, sometimes), and they are entirely “dif- 
ferent.” For these reasons—because we aim 
to provide our readers always with the best— 


our art editor has engaged Mr. Phillips to m. ke 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE a series 
of cover designs, the first of which appears this 
month. This girl, by the way, has a tailored 
skirt. 

Mr. Phillips is particularly interested in t}) ; 
series, which promises to be one of the mv 
attractive of the year. 


Dr. Wiley’s View 

At his desk in the Woodward Building, i» 
Washington, sits Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, direc. 
tor of Pure Food interests for the nation. 

With a turn of his chair he can look far out 
over the capital city. The Washington monu- 
ment rears its slender shaft, snow white in the 
sun, and beyond the murky Potomacare the hills 
of old Virginia, to remind the Doctor of his farm. 

Still farther away his eye clearly discerns 
Chicago, and San Francisco, and Galveston, 
and Boston, and every other spot and corner 
of the country. For the Woodward Building is 
the Pure Food center of the United States. 

In his department this month Dr. Wiley tells 
a true story of how the very bread we eat, the 
staff of life, is weakened and damaged, as those 
in official position can see. 

Is oleomargarine really safe and wholesome 
and good? An authoritative answer to this 
question has long been sought. And here it is. 

There is a mustard plaster for somebody in 
that mustard story—isn’t there? 

Some exceedingly interesting and timely 
topics will be discussed by Dr. Wiley next 
month. He will give popular talks on ice 
cream, and melons, and sweet corn, and other 
sweet things which I do not care to mention 
now. This department will grow in value and 
popular “grip” month by month. 

‘Honest and True” 

“Honest and true,” we are offering dollar 
dress patterns for twenty-five cents. I believe 
our patterns, style of design and quality of 
pattern considered, are, without qualification, 
the best in the werld! We have been selling 
them at half their value. And we are cutting 
the price in half! You can’t afford to overlook 
the news on page 802. 


Editor. 
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EAF LARD; 


OPEN KETTLE 


How a Cooking Expert Makes 
Hot Bread, Cake and Pastry 


W E now have ready for distribution a new edition of ‘‘ Pastry 
Wrinkles’’ prepared by one of the leading cooking 
authorities in the United States. 


In it she tells you just how she makes her famous biscuit, 
pastry, cake, doughnuts, cookies, etc., and the way she fries chicken, potatoes, 
oysters, croquettes—all the delicious dishes that make your mouth water. 


Write Today for “Pastry Wrinkles,’’ which is free for your 
name ona postal, and you can equal her success. 
That is, if you always use, as she does, 


“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


Made only from the finest leaf fat, Order a pail of ‘* Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. 
Armour’s **Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is the Better look at the label carefully, to be sure 
most delicate of all shortenings. We call you see the name. 
it Cream of Lard. . 

Cooks who know its perfection use it in For cooking is a pleasure with reliable 
place of butter, even when making cake. recipes and perfect shortening. No mistakes 
You will, too, once you try it. and no failures with ‘‘ Pastry Wrinkles ’’ and 

This means economy where economy counts, Armour’s ‘*SIMON PURE”? Leaf Lard. 
for ‘Simon Pure,” though better shortening Sold only in sealed pails—U. S. Gov't 
than butter, costs less than half as much. inspected. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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PUZZLE 


Leaves ar¢ 


Can You Find Them? 


Above are shown ten designs cut out of ten 
different advertisements in the June issue. 
Which ten are they? In sending in your 
solution, please give the full name of the con- 
cern and the product advertised. 

We have established in Washington a 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, with 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley as Director. His work 
as Chief Chemist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is undoubtedly well known to you. 
Accompanying the solution of the Design Puz- 
zle, please write us a letter of not more than 
100 words on “What Dr. Wiley’s Work Means 
to Me.” 


While it is in no way a part of the conditions 
of the June Puzzle, yet if you have had any 
experience with the article or articles men- 
tioned, we would be pleased to have you state 
it. The prizes are, however, not contingent 
upon such information. 

In this contest we offer twenty-three prizes. 
The prizes will be awarded to the twenty-three 
persons who send the best twenty-three letters 
on the subject given, accompanied by the 


names of ten advertisers from whose adyer- 
tisements the ten designs were taken. 

We will give you as prizes selections 0! 
merchandise advertised in the June issuc 
of Goop HovUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE to 
amounts of the prizes, or will give credit on the 
purchase of any article costing more than the 
amount of the prize won. 

The prizes are: 1st prize —$10.00; 2< 
prize—$5.00; 3d prize—$3.00; 4th to 13th 
prizes inclusive—$2.00 each; 14th to 23d 
prizes inclusive—$1.00 each. 

The one-dollar prizes must be selected from 
“The Shopping District,” beginning on pagi 
74 of this issue. This June Design Puzzle i- 
open to all. The prize winners will be pul 
lished in the August, 1912, issue. 

Address all letters to the Puzzle Editors. 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourt! 
Avenue, New York City. Mail your letter = 
that it will reach the Puzzle Editors not earlier 
than June 8, and not later than June 15. I! 
received at any other time, it will not be 
eligible. 


APRIL PUZZLE 


There were no correct solutions to the April puzzle. 
Ivory Soap, Sealy Mattress, Puffed Wheat, White 


Following is the correct solution: Gage Millinery, Glidden Varnis!: 
ouse Coffee, 
Hosiery, Beaver Board, Alvin Silv er, Waterman's Idea! Fountain Pen. 


Rumford Baking Powder, Cammeyer Shoe, Gordon Si! 
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On Baking Day 
Utensils Quickly Cleaned 
1 


away with 


Old 
Dutch 
Cleanser 


Old Dutch 
Cleanset 
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Our Guarantee 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping Magazine 
are guaranteed by the publishers; readers run no risk in 
buying from, or otherwise dealing with, its advertisers, whether 
direct or through retail channels. 

If by any chance, as a result of answering an advertise- 
ment in Good Housekeeping Magazine, a reader has an un- 
satisfactory transaction with an advertiser, the money paid will 
be promptly returned either by the advertiser or by us. 

The details of such dealings should be written us as soon 


as possible. 


* * * * * * 


This Guarantee is an ironclad bond of confidence be- 
tween Good Housekeeping Magazine and its readers. 

The only condition of the Guarantee is that, when writ- 
ing or otherwise dealing with an advertiser, the reader shall 
always state that the advertisement was seen in Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 


Index to Advertisements 


Baby Comforts 


Alma Dresses for Baby 

Baby Cariole 
Fulton Folding Go-Carts | 
Kan’t Roll Out for Baby's Bed 
Miller's Nipple & Teething 
Mizpah Valve Nipples 

Omo Infants’ Pants 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. Baby Book . 
Sleepy Hollow Hamokradie . 


Building and Construction 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses’. 

Beaver Board for Walls and 
Ceilings 

M. & M. Ready Built Houses - 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 

U. 8. Radiator Corp. . 


Cc r P d Sch 1 


Amer. School of Home Economics 74 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Cocroft Physical Culture School’. 


Educational Register. 


Electrical Devices 


1900 Motor Washer. 
American Beauty Electric Iron 
Chicago-Rapid Electric Washer 
Copeman Electric Stoves . 
Delco Electric Toaster & Fatirons 
Easy Motor Washer. 

General Electric Flatirons . 
Pelouse Electric Irons . 

Simplex Electric Range 

Simplex Electric Irons 


Thor ae Home Laundry Ma- 
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Your Figure 


Talks 
About You 


Kee your figure slender; 
and you will always. 
look ,young~ says a famous 
beauty. 

This means that yyouth- 
fulness is a matter of the 
corset. 

f you wish to have_your 
figure tell of slenderness 
and youth, have the head 
fitter of the corset depart 
ment in.your favorite store 
select and fit to_you the 
model among the new sea 
son's C/B a [a Spirite Cor- 
sets, which is cut for your 
own figure. 
Wear that corset and 

Pons : your figure will keep— 


| 


= 2 youthfulness that is right- 
fully yours. . 

Over 240 different models. 
Be Prices "22 leadi 

_ dealers. Look at the new 


styles fo-day. 


The Standard 
7s Everywhere for the 


ae Woman of fashion 


; 
SU { 2 “SS 


4 4 


A la Spirite; 


Coutil, low bust, long. Coutil. girdle top, high 


Number in b&tiste791. Number in iste 777. 
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Mothers say: Ue want to give our families the right foods. We want to be sure that everything which they 
eat is pure and wholesome, but HOW CAN w ‘E KNOW? 


HE discovery of Crisco 
has awakened a truly re- 
markable interest. Find- 
ing it hard to believe 
that its many advantages 
were possible, hundreds 
of people have written 
us, asking question after 
question about it. 


Is Crisco economical when used 
as you would lard? 


Crisco goes further, lasts longer than lard. Foods 
fry in Crisco so quickly that a crust forms instantly, 
and prevents absorption. Often 


to work into Qou. When used where you would lard, 
use one-fifth less. When used where you would butter, 
use a little less. Then be sure to add salt. 


How hot should you heat Crisco 
for frying? 


Heat the Crisco until a bread crumb will become 
golden brown, as follows : 


In 60 seconds for doughnuts, fritters, etc. 
* 40 , croquettes, fishballs, etc. 
“** 20 a “ French fried potatoes, etc. 


Seconds car Le ‘unted thus: one hundred and one, 


one hundred and two, etc. 

Should your results not be wholly satisfactory, vary 
your way of using Crisco. Crisco has been tested so 
exhaustively, that it reasonably can be said that un- 
satisfactory results will not be the fault of the product. 
Most women follow their usual recipes and secure re- 
markable results. 


after using Crisco for deep fry- 
ing, when pouring the Crisco 
back, it looks as if it will over- 
flow the can, so little has been 
absorbed. Crisco does not ab- 
sorb either odors or flavors, does 
not discolor or burn. Strain 
Crisco through cheese cloth and 
it can be used and re-used, two 
or three times as often as lard. 
Letters have been received from 
over a‘hundred women in one month commenting on 
the improvement Crisco has made in their doughnuts, 


Is Crisco healthful ? 


Crisco, on account of its pure vegetable origin, is 
more healthful than any animal or partially animal fat. 


Has Crisco a disagreeable odor? 


One of the most pleasing features of Crisco is its 
delicate aroma. Crisco biscuits or Crisco shortcake, 
served hot, will be most convincing proof. 


How should Crisco be used? 


Do not keep Crisco in a refrigerator. The best 
results are secured when it is kept at the ordinary 
temperature of a room. Then it will be firm, neither too 
soft nor too hard, but of just the proper consistency 


The vegetable shortening makes shortcake 
as digestible as it is delicious 


If your grocer does not yet keep 
it, you. probably will find it in 
other stores in your neighborhood; 
if not, on receipt of 25c in stamps 
or coin, we will send you, charges 
prepaid, a regular 25c package. 
Write plainly your name and 
address, and also let us have the 
name of your grocer. No more than 
one package will be sent direct 
from us to any one customer. 

On request, we will mail an illustrated book of Tested 
Crisco Recipes. These show you the best ways of using 
Crisco in your everyday cooking, and explain many 
other advantages of Crisco. Write for a copy. Address 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


The evidence in favor of a vegetable fat is overwhelming 


Packages 25c, 50c, and $1.00, except ii in the Far West 


CRISCO-Fe, Frying, For For Cake Moking | 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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All Relative 


All values are relative. 


‘You buy a piece of ordinary 
silver and it seems attractive. 


Place it beside a piece of 
Gorham Silver and it dwindles 
into insignificance. | You see 
instantly that it lacks dignity, @ 23% 
strength and _ individuality. 

Better one fine piece of 
Gorham, authenticated by the 
Gorham trade-mark, 


than six common- 


COPYRIGHT 1912 


places. Sold by leading jewelers. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our adve-tiscrs 
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Fine Morning “Eats” 


Here are some fine moming Eats for Miss Business. 


Here are the Eats that are always ready to serve and that 
taste delicious. 


Post Toasties 


—the crisped bits of toasted Indian Com—delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appetizing. 


Serve them for your breakfast tomorrow moming— and you'll 
probably serve them again, and again, for — 
“The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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The greater your love of 
music the greater will be 
your appreciation of the 
Victor- Victrola. 

This wonderful  instru- 
ment reveals to you in all their 
beauty many exquisite musi- 
cal masterpieces which you 

have never heard before, which 
Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak otherwise be absolutely lost. 
The great Trio from Lombardi, a 

famous number from one of the older 

New Victor Records Verdi operas; the brilliant “Spirto gen- 


are on sale 
at all dealers 


on the 28th of each month til” from Donizetti's Favorita, first pro- 
duced in Paris in 1840; the lovely “Qui 
la voce” from Bellini’s opera Puritani; 
the two extremely beautiful Duets from 
Forza del Destino. 

None of these magnificent numbers 
are ever sung in America—there are 
many more, and there is no other way 
to hear them except on the Victor. 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Oak Oak Mahogany or oak 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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And even arias that are entirely familiar to you are 
sung as you have never heard them sung before, as you 
‘an hear them only on the Victor. 

You may have heard the ever-popular ‘‘“Miséréré”’ from 
[rovatore a thousand times, but never have you heard it 
is Caruso, Alda and the Metropolitan te Chorus have 
sung it for the Victor. 

Nor have you ever heard Faure’s noble ‘Crucifix”’ 
so superbly rendered as it is sung by Caruso and Journet. 

These priceless gems of the great composers, perfectly 
nterpreted by the world’s most famous artists, not only 
captivate you with their extreme beauty when first you 
hear them, but they weave a new charm around you 
every time they are repeated. 

You find ever new enjoyment in them and marvel at the 
sublime musical accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play these famous records for you and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


Victor-Victrola X, $75 Victor-Victrola XI, $100 Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Here’s the soup that builds brawn and brain. 


nourishing food in itself, it also aids the 
digestion of all other foods. And, as a great editor 
said recently referring to Campbell’s Soups ‘‘ Your digestion 


makes you what you are. Soup is an economical food,” he 
added. And this is particularly true of 


Ssur 


Beside its strong, rich beef stock, this hearty soup contains 
plenty of good juicy meat which has not been used for stock; 
and carrots, turnips, barley and fine herbs. 

It is just the introduction you want to help out 
a slender menu at any time. And a plate or two 
with bread and butter makes a sustaining light meal 
in itself. 

Order at least half-a-dozen at a time. 


21ikinds 10cacan 


“These soups Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
are ever Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
What make Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
me clever Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
To guard this Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
wicket of mine. Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
And the only bow! Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
That can reach its goal 


ts abowl of this Look for the red-and-white label 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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The most popular 
laundress 


is not a woman but a soap—P.annG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap. It actually does the hard, tiring part 
of washing, the back-breaking work for which women 
hire laundresses. 


The Whit 
Naphtha 
in the 
Blue)Wrapper 


We say it is the “most popular” be- 
cause hundreds of thousands of women 
are using it regularly and enthusiastically 
every week. 


P.anoG.— The White Naphtha Soap 
makes unnecessary the rubbing and 
boiling. Relieves women of the wash 
day strain. Works best in cold or luke- 
warm water, saving the hands from 
scalding suds. Has the wash on the 
line earlier. 


But, not only all that— 


It washes every piece clean—beauti- 
fully clean—and does it without harming 
the most delicate fabric. It does not ask 
you to accept poorly washed clothes as 
the price of your freedom from wash- 
board drudgery. 


Get a cake—5 cents—at your grocer’s. Follow the 
directions inside the blue wrapper and you will see 
for yourself that P.as»oG.—The White Naphtha Soap 
must be the most popular laundress in the land. 
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Madam—Are You Serving Your Family 
Steamed Beans or Baked Beans? 
BS ine that are merely steamed and boiled cannot possess the entic- 


ing flavor that dakmg gives. It is real oven-baking that develops 
the rich appetizing aroma which greets you the moment a tin of 


Heinz Baked Beans is opened. 


—And good! There never were beans more delicious since New Eng- 
land’s famous bean-pot first gave up its savory contents. They conform to 
the standard set for all the 


57 Varieties 
Every Heinz Baked Bean is baked through and through—every particle made 
tender—mouth-melting. Topped with tender strips of choicest pork and permeated with 


Heinz pure Tomato Sauce—all the zest and flavor of real tomatoes—caught the instant 
the luscious, red-ripe fruit is picked from the vines. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


(Oven-Baked) 


And Heinz Baked Beans contain far /ess water than 
boiled and steamed beans—far more of strength-build- 
ing elements. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Plain Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans (without Pork) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 

All good grocers sell Heinz Baked Beans under our guaran- 
tee to refund full purchase price if you are not satisfied. Try 
also our India Relish, Peanut Butter, Olives, Olive Oil, Tomato 
Soup, Vinegars, Preserves, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods - 
Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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ENTURIES have un- 
| C changed the wooing 
made | and winning of lovely 


| maid by stalwart man. 


But the Juliet of to-day offers 
her Romeo delectable sweets 
undreamt of in Shakespeare’s 
time. Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are subtle charmers indeed. 
In ten cent tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


Chocolate Tokens -—— another exquisite 
confection, enveloped in rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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If anything NAY 
can promote the growth of é4| 
your hair, we honestly believe S 
Rexall “93’’ Hair Tonic will do so. It 
also cleanses the scalp, eradicates dandruff 
and tends to make the hair soft and lustrous. 
exall"93 Jon 
is recommended by more than 5,000 druggists. Every druggist 
who sells it stands ready to return your money without question if you 
say it is not satisfactory. No promise or signature is required. Your 
simple word is sufficient. 
These druggists endorse Rexall “93” Hair Tonic because they know what 


it contains. ey can show you the formula and truthfully tell you all 


about it. They know that it combines ingredients prescribed by the world’s 


leading hair and scalp specialists. Their experience as pharmacists has 
shown them that Rexall “93” Hair Tonic gives the best possible results. 
Two sizes, 50c. and $1.00 Bottle 


Only one dru, gist in your city or town has the privilege of selling Rexall Qi 
“93” Hair Tonic. He is chosen because he is a leading drug e 
progressive, dependable man in whom you can put confidence pon gods 

His store is known as 


The Rexall. Store 


Go to him and get a bottle of Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. 
Try it thoroughly and if it does not benefit your 
scalp and hair, go back to him and get your money. 
It belongs to you and we want you to have it. 

The Rexall Stores are located in more than 5,000 
cities and towns in the United States and 

Canada. Look for the sign The Joxall Store. F 

Where you see it, there is a safe, reliable fos nORUEF FALLING NAIR § 

store, worthy of your patronage. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Mea 


The Most Rigid Inspection 


to which you can subject a Rug should serve only 
to reveal more clearly its superiority of material 
and workmanship. 


GAbittall Rugs 


will bear successfully the most minute examination. 
They are made from the same wear-resisting, lus- 
trous wool that has been used in the Orient for 
centuries—spun into yarn firm and of uniform 
size—designs and colorings copied from famous 
examples of Oriental Art—yarns dyed with 
tested dyes and woven by expert weavers. 


@ All Whittall fabrics are made under ideal 


sanitary conditions. 


@In buying floor coverings, be sure the 

name “ WHITTALL’S” is woven into the 

back of every rug or yard of carpet 
you select. 

@ Our Booklet, “‘ Oriental Art in American 

Rugs,” tells of the beauties of Oriental de- 


he sign and color and of their repro- 
duction in Whittall Rugs. 


M.J-WHITTALL 


DEPT. N 


WORCESTER : 
ESTABLISHED:-1880 
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Make Ironing-Day Easier—for the June Bride 
and Every Other Woman 


ANISH the dread and 

drudgery ofironing-day. 

Don’t let long habit 
blind you to the quicker, 
easier, cooler work of the 
“American Beauty” Iron. 


Any good electric ironing 
is better than the old way. 


That’s because the elec- 
tric iron makes its own heat 
—inside. 

You need but one iron, 
and no fire in the range. 


Thus you save the time 
of changing irons, and you 
keep the room and the iron- 
er cool. The handle of the 
iron remains cool—the bot- 
tom hot and clean. 


But there’ssomething bet- 
ter than just electricironing. 


That’s “American” Elec- 
tric Troning. 


It’s better because it’s 
done with the ‘American 
Beauty” Iron. To the gen- 
eral advantages of electric 
ironing it adds all-around 
practical usefulness and 
great economy. 


We make these assertions 
with confidence, for we’re 
the oldest exclusive manu- 
facturers of electric heating- 
devices. For eighteen years 


Look for 
th 


e 
triangle 


we’ve studied the best meth- 
ods of producing electric 
heat, and of applying it to 
practical purposes. 


And we’ve succeeded. 


The “American Beauty” 
Tron is by far the best we’ve 
ever produced. 


erican 
eauty 


Flectric Iron 
Guaranteed for Three Years 


It’s an iron to be used 
for all the ironing, instead 
of saving it for particular 
pieces. 


It weighs 6% pounds— 
the best weight for all- 
around household work. 


It’s so well balanced that 
it’s easily handled. 


Its pointed nose—more 
pointed than that of any 
other electric iron—works 
into the smallest ruffles and 
tucks. 

While it stays evenly hot 
all over the bottom, the 
sides and top are protected 
to prevent any appreciable 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 


1351 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


on the 
iron 
or tag 


loss of heat through them. 


It’s so economical that 
users will tell you they see 
no noticeable increase in 
their bills for electric cur- 
rent. 


Its durability is so great 
that we guarantee its life for 
three years. With ordinary 
care it will give a lifetime 
of service. 


Moreover, it’s -really a 
thing of beauty—so hand- 
some that any June bride 
would be proud to display 
it with the wedding silver 
and cut-glass. 


Get the “American Beau- 
ty” Electric Iron at the 
nearest electric supply, 
hardware or department 
store; or we will ship it di- 
rect, carriage prepaid, upon 
receipt of price—$5 any- 
where in the United States. 
Canadian prices are higher, 
because of the import-duty. 


The “American Beauty” 
Iron and many other elec- 
tric heating-devices that are 
suitable for wedding-gifts, 
and will make housekeeping 
easier, are described in our 
free booklet: “Heat without 
Fire.” Write us for it today. 
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There are three measures of renown—local, national and 
international. Any product gaining and maintaining all 
three for upwards of half a century must of necessity be 
the most perfect and the most popular of its kind. The 


alone occupies this proud position, and 
travel where you will on the face of the 
globe you will always find that it 
reigns supreme in the hearts 

and the homes of the music- 

loving public. 

The name of the Steinway 

dealer nearest you, toge 

with illustrated literature, 


will be sent upon requestand 
mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Buy Your Dress Fabrics 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 


Benn’s Mohairs are the coolest and cleanest fabrics for Summer Dresses, The 
women of this generation have never experienced the charm of wearing these lovely 
goods in colors and qualities specially suitable 


For the Summer Months 


We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown to the 
American Public. ‘The radiant hues of early dawn” and the changeable colors 
of the rainbow are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in 
Quality H 135. These 


“MOHAIR RADIANTS” 


are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 
fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 


MOHAIRS 


America 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
A Beautiful Assortment for Summer Wear 
H 105—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. Medium weight, 21 $1.00 yd. 


H 106— STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium peek 5 

H 115—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light 24 colorin: cs = we < 

H 117 BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR.” Medium 

H 122—GROS nm MOHAIR SICILIAN, Heavy weig ht, 10 colorings 

H 123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN.” Black and Blue. 

H 124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. Black and Blue ground, light weight Set" 3 oe ; 

H 125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground, light weight 

H 127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. With cord, light weight, 17 colorings Pt = . 

H 128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOKAIRS. Light weight, 17 colorings . . . . . 

H 129—MOHAIR CORD. In Black and Blue, light weight ‘ , 
_ *H 135—* MOHAIR RADIANTS,” reproducing “ the radiant hes oferty dawns the $1. 35 yd. 

latest novelty; medium weight, in 15 calesings ; 


“WHITE HOUSE” QUALITIES 


H 162—“ WHITE HOUSE” MOHAIR CORD. $1. 60 yd. 
H 163—‘‘ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. Li 


All 54 Inches (114 yds.) Wide. The Most ng a Width to Use 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and purposes—as women’s, 
misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile coats, bathing suits, etc. 
All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful " shades, up to cream or white. Every 
number is pure, bright Mohair—no imitation. “White House” Superfine Qualities are the height 
of perfection; cannot be surpassed, no matter what price you pay. 


Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full. 
Write for Free Samples 


Important !—Say which of the above numbers you wish to see; also what colors 
_ interest you most. Our full collection is too extensive to send, except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 
Greystone Dept.G, Rhode Island 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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A New Pattern—OLD COLONY 
The Old Colony is the highest achievement attained in silver plated ware. The 
design individuality without sacrifice of simplicity or purity of outline. The 
pierced handle deserves especial attention. Appropriate for any time and place, it 
is pre-eminently fitted for Colonial and Old English dining rooms. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. & 


“* Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


it is made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and is backed by the largest makers in 
the world, with an unqualified guarantee made possible by the actual test of 65 years. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue ‘'T-25.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, Y 
(International Silver Co., Successor) N 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 


x 
: You will be interested in seeing this beautiful advertisement printed in full colors on the back cover of many of the leading publications, 
Z 7 It is one of a series that will appear during 1012. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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EING well-groomed means 
more than personal neatness 
and the proper wearing of 
one’s clothes. It means <|so 
a personal wholesomen 
such as the use of a most 
exquisite talcum impacts. 
Lehn & Fink’s Talcim 
pleases the most fastidious. 
Its rare fineness of texture 
and delicate, alluring fra- 
grance of Riviera violets 
make it a luxury of the 
toilet for every member of 
the family. Containing no 
boric acid nor injurious lime, 
it cools and soothes the most 
sensitive skin, 


“TALCUM 


@Mhite & Flesh 


Two Sizes Now 


The new size package is won- 
derfully attractive and just right 
for handy use or to tuck into one’s 
bag when traveling. It has the 
convenient sprinkler top that 
everybody likes. 

Also, attractive large glass jar, 
with removable sprinkler top. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Send for Liberal Sample—FREE 


Knowing that you will find this the 
choicest, most delightful of taleums, we 
will send you a liberal sample free on 
receipt of your name and address. Send 
us a postcard now. 


LEHN & FINK 


149 William Street, New York 
Sule Licensees in America Jor Peveco Tooth Taste 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Three Generations of Undated Faces 


Alas for the woman whose face is dated! When she’s 30 they say she’s 40. 
When she’s 40 they say she’s 55. They cast upon her the burden of age before her 
time. Thus is a woman too often unfairly dated. Thus does a harsh world add 10 
or 15 years to the woman with a dated face. Thus is a woman’s power and influence 
lessened because she neglected to preserve her youthful looks. 


Youthful beauty can be made to linger longest in faces faithfully massaged with 


Here’s a beauty hint for preventing those tell- 
tale signs which date a woman’s face so unfairly. 

Ordinarily Pompeian is applied to the moist- 
ened face, but follow this method just before 
going into public, when seconds count: Apply 
a pinch of Pompeian to each unmoistened 
cheek. Massage vigorously. In a few seconds 
out of the pores comes the cream and off the 
face it rolls, darkened and dirt-laden. Skin 
health is now possible. 

Result? You are astonished. You never sus- 


ee Trial Jar and Art Picture 


2 


jar. This is a rare offer, The 


cauty”’ which we will send you is very expen- 
sive and immensely popular. Clip coupon 


now. 


THE POMPEIAN MBG. CO. 
28 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


both sent for 10c (stamps or coin) for postage 
and packing. For years you have heard o 
Pompeian’s merits and benefits. To get you 
to act now we will send a ““Pompeian Beauty” 
Art Picture, in exquisite colors, with cach trial 


pected that so much dirt, Cust and soot could 
stay in your face despite soap and water. 

The old, sallow, lifeless skin becomes clear, 
fresh and youthful. A rosy glow suffuses your 
cheeks. The tired lines begin to disappear. 
You look years younger. 

Ina million families Pompeian Massage Cream 
is making it vastly easier to have three generations 
of undated faces. Yes, use Pompeian and go 
through life with a face undated. Atall dealers’, 
but be sure you get Pompeian, the original 
massage cream, 50c, 75¢ and $1. 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 28 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin, 
for postage and packing) for which please send me 
a trial jar of Pompeian and a ““Pompeian Beauty” 
Pompeian Art Picture. 


Address ... 


City 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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has this Lab 2 


“TRADE MARK 


can have your 
no quibble, no 
rgsknit" guarantee. 


is. Be sure-you 
mer Underwear 


elow) with eyery garment. 
Boys like " Pdrosknit® Union| Suits—only one 
thickness at wais§, easy to button and unbutton— 
and stay buttoned while on. | No underwear 
can be more co pfortable. 


Men 
Union Suits, A 


Write for Il 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
31 Washington $tre¢et;- Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Chalmers ‘Guarantee 
If, in your opinion, this garment, labeied as below, 


ave Jou cot val in 
to us and we 


Fuarantee every genuine * P * garment not 
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Durrell 


HOSIERY 


* The name of a garment that you have worn and 
tried, is like the name of a friend you know.” 


HOUSANDS of women have 

worn and tried Gordon Hosiery, 

until that name has become like 
the name of a friend—the name of 
a brand of hosiery they can trust. 
Gordon Hosiery is made from every 
kind of stocking material, for every 
sort of person—man, woman ana 
child—and that in every case the 
name ‘Gordon Hosiery” on a pair of 
stockings stands for quality, and for 
the best value for the price that can 
be had. 


Women’s Gordon Silk Hosiery 
300 Pure Silk, with silk lisle top and sole, high 
spliced heel, black, white and colors, $1.00 
500 Ingrain Thread Silk, all silk, wide hem top, 
silk sole, high heel, black, white and colors, 1.50 
Women’s Gordon Silk Lisle Hosiery 
717. Gauze weight, spliced garter top, high spliced 
heel, 4-thread toes, black, white and colors, 25e 
111 Extra Gauze, wide hem top, heavily spliced, 
black, white and tan, 50e 
333 Medium weight, wide hem top, perfection in 
50c hosiery, black, white and colors, 50c 


Men’s Gordon Silk Lisle Half Hose 
3370 Heavy weight, ROUND TICKET,* double sole, 
spliced heel, black and colors, 
470 Light weight. rowND TICKET,* double sole, 
spliced heel, extra long spliced toe, black and colors, 


high Boys 
25e 


395 3’ ROUND TICKET,* heavy weight, linen heel 
and toe, Dlack only, 25e 


Infant’s Gordon Hosie 


high ery 

25e 1086 Baby's Gordon Hose, silk lisle, light weight, fine 

ribbed, black, white and colors, 25e 
- Gordon Thread Silk, ribbed, black, 

colors, 


Misses’ Gordon Hosiery white and 


YL333 Light weight, silk lisle, wide hem top, heavily 
spliced, black, white and colors, 50c 
162 Ingrain Silk, cotton top and sole, high spliced heel, 
black, white and colors, $1.00 
777“ Misses’ fine ribbed, RoUND TICKET,* medium wil, 
linen spliced heel and toe, black, white and tan, 


NEW YORK 
Brown Durrell 


Building 
3 West 19th St. 


cbrown Durrell (2 


*GorDON Rounp Ticket Hostery—The Round Ticket 
line of hosiery for boys, girls, women and men, stands 
for the greatest amount of durability possible in 25c 
hosiery. On the top of each pair of these stockings is a 
Yellow, Round Ticket, guaranteeing absolute satisfac- 
tion to the wearer. 


BOSTON 


Brown Durrell 
Building 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 
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“y He glistening whiteness and clear, spark- 

ling crystals proclaim the absolute purity 
of Crystal Domino Sugar. The dainty, easy- 
breaking shape is the last touch of perfection. 


Because it is sweetest and purest, it is also the 
most economical—as thousands of housewives 
have learned. 


One of the “Quality Products” of 


The American Sugar Refining Company 
117 Wall Street, New York 


Read the sto of its making i ndidly illus- 


= 
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POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Our new, full-measure, half-pint can, selling at 25 cents 
everywhere, is the only half-pint can of pure olive oil on the 
market. For small families this is a great convenience. 


F 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING:—Beat the volks of 3 eggs with a wooden spoon 
or silver fork, add a few grains of salt and paprika and mix; add one pint of Pom- 
peian Olive Oil drop by drop. When of good consistency, the oil may be added fas- 
ter. When too thick to beat well add a little lemon juice, then more oil and so on 
alternately until all ingredients are used. The materials and utensils should be cold. 


NOTED FOR ABSOLUTE PURITY 


The highest Pure Food authorities have declared Pom- 
peian Olive Oil to be Absolutely Pure. 

H. E. Katusowsk1, Phar.D., M.D., Dean of the George 
Washington University College of Pharmacy, after repeated 
analyses, declared Pompeian Olive Oil to be “in all respects 
a very superior kind as to quality and purity.” 


FROZEN TOMATO SALAD:— Peel and chop ripe tomatoes. Season with 
salt and sugar and a few drops of onion juice; turn into a freezer to freeze. Fill a 
melon mold with the mixture, pack in ice and salt and let it stand for several 
hours to ripen. Serve on a bed of white celery leaves, with mounds of thic 
mayonnaise dressing over it. 


HAS A SWEET, NUTTY FLAVOR 
Pompeian Olive Oil is from the first pressing only of select- 
ed, hand-picked, ripe olives; and the only treatment it receives 
before it comes to you-is washing in running spring water. 
It is, therefore, superior to all other kinds for table, cooking 
and medicinal uses. 


FRENCH DRESSING FOR LETTUCE, ETC.:—A tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, 14 teaspoonful of salt, 4 tablespoonfuls of Pompeian Olive Oil, dash of pap- 
rika. Put the salt and paprika in a small bow] if dressing is to be served separately, 
otherwise in a salad bowl. Add a little oil and stir well, then gradually add the re- 
mainder of the oil, stirring well all the while. Last of all, stir in the lemon juice. 


WE WANT YOU TO TRY A CAN 


If your local dealer cannot fill your order at this time, send us his 
name and address and we will immediately arrange that you can be 
supplied. Dealers everywhere are placing Pompeian Olive Oil in 
stock because of its absolute purity and full measure. 


CELERY AND APPLE SALAD:—Select white, tender celery and firm, 
white apples; have about twice as much celery as apples. After paring and coring 
apples, place them in cold water until ready to use, then chop and mix with the 
celery cut into bits. Mix with mayonnaise made from Pompeian Olive Oil, and 
serve on lettuce. 


RECIPE BOOK FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
The Pompeian Book of cooking recipes, showing how to make many 
salads, salad dressings, soups, puddings, etc., mailed free to any address. 
FULL MEASURE IN EVERY CAN. Half-pints, 25c.; Pints, 50c.; Quarts, $1.00 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists and Department Stores 


THE POMPEIAN CO., Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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Mop 


Polish 


We Invite You To Try This O-Cedar 
Polish Mop at Our Risk 


LEARN THE NEW WAY TO EASIER AND QUICKER 
: DUSTING, POLISHING AND CLEANING 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop makes it possible to do a day’s 
work in an hour. No more housekeeper’s knees or 
back-breaking to reach under radiators, chiffon- 
iers, etc.—no. more standing on chairs to dust 
> the tops of doors or mouldings—no more 
moving of beds and heavy furniture to 
\ clean and dust under them. 


N A Brighter and Cleaner 
~ SS Home With Less Work 
0-CEDAR % \ Ww It makes easy the polishing and clean- 


“ing of all waxed, varnished, painted 
POLISH oroiled floors, as well as linoleumsand 


the famous 4 ~ oilcloths. Can be used as a dust mop 


~ A by running lightly over floors, doors, or 

vegetable com- QW. any varnished surface. Easily cleaned 

. pound, cleans, “es ™\ and renewed by sprinkling O-Cedar Polish on the mop. 
polishes and dis- N Solidly and substantially made to give long and satisfactory 
infects at the same . \ wear. ayer - — the legs by chairs, etc. The mops 
. . ~\ are made of the best cotton and treated with the famous 
time and gives a hard, ° \ O-Cedar Polish, which polishes and cleans at the same 
glossy finish. Simple and 


weg .. time, leaving a dry hard finish. 

easy to use—just dampen 
a at with ee EN This Is The Offer Your Dealer Makes 
and add a few drops of O-Cedar Qe You—Backed Up By Us 
Polish and rub lightly any pol- > sae Try anO-Cedar Polish Mop 
ished, varnished, or finished , for two days in your own 
surface. May be used on the . = homeand if you do not find 
4 it the most labor-saving 
most highly polished piano, device you ever used, 
automobile, etc. It leaves your money. will be 
no bluish cast or grimy . promptly returned 
Costs less than any 
other polish because Your Dealer Can 
only a few drops are | Not Supply You 
necessary to polish and send ws $1.50 for, onc 
clean. i} and we will deliver it to 
25c to $2.50 Sizes after a trial you would rather 


i have your money than the mop, 
At All Dealers - - ; notify us and we will send it to you. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1421 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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the Toilet 


IOXOGEN removes stains from fingers 
and nails; softens the dead cuticle, 
which then rubs off without cutting; keeps 


hangnail hurts from getting sore. 


Asa mouth wash— Dioxogen foams and 
bubbles its way into places no brush could 
reach; leaves the mouth, teeth and gums 
hygienically clean. Destroys the odor of 
tobacco. 

By destroying the germs which thrive 
in the mouth, it prevents sore throat, ton- 
silitis and other germ diseases. 


Have Dioxogen on your toilet table. 


Dioxogen is a germicide 

a germ destroyer—not 
merely an antiseptic. It 
is harmless, too. 


Three sizes: Small oz.) 25c., 
Medium (1075 oz.) ‘SHe., Large 
(20 oz.) 


Dioxogen, 98 Front Street, New York City 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Your Candy 
Every one in your home gets “candy-hungry.” 
Peter’s Chocolate fills the ever-present demand for 
chocolate candy—because it has that peculiarly 


delicious taste which you have always considered 
the idea/ chocolate flavor. 


PETER’S 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


- is the food and candy combined. 


Itis as wholesome as it is delicious, 
and you can give your family all 
they want of it. 

Peter’s is the origina/ milk 
chocolate. For more than thirty 
years it has been the purest milk 
chocolate made. 


It is the business of the Peter Factory 
to give you good chocolate candy 
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you think more about what you and 
your children eat now than you did 
a few years ago. 


You know that unless you supply your stomach 
and the rest of your alimentary tract with “rough 
stuff” the processes of digestion and elimination 
are not healthily accomplished. 


Nature puts bran on wheat to give you that “rough stuff.” 
We leave all the bran on Mapl-Flake. Mapl-Flake is the 
whole winter wheat berry, cooked, flattened between heavy 
rolls so that the minute cells are broken, then passed through 
a hot mist of maple and rock candy syrup, and finally baked 
to a crisp, making each flake a tiny bit of toast. 


Mapl-Flake 


—the food that keeps you well 


Mapl-Flake isn’t a medicinal food; it is a normal, 

balanced ration, with a delicious flavor. Children 

\ never tire of Mapl-Flake. They will eat 

heartily of it three times a day. It relieves 

you of the necessity of giving them oil or 

pills to overcome the result of feeding on 
starchy, impacting stuff. 


Get a home-size package of Mapl-Flake 
from your grocer today. When traveling order 
Mapl-Flake “Individuals.” 


Write us for our free healih book. 


MAPL-FLAKE 
MILLS 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Makers also 
of Mapl - Corn 
Flake, the corn 
flake with the 
maple flavor 
and the coating 
of whole wheat 
bran. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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‘GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER ? 
DON’T WAIT 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 


Vacation pleasures depend 
upon the places you select 


and YOURSELF 
NOW Is The Time To Plan A 


NEW ENGLAND 
SUMMER VACATION 


Every day fresh pleas- 
ures, new interests, 
changing activity. 


AND LET THE LAKES 
AMERICAN “Se 
HOTEL anp 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


offer you a thousand interests for 
your summer's vacation. Let us 
help you plan the trip and tell you 


WHERE AND HOW TO GO 
WHERE TO STAY 
WHAT TO SEE AND ENJOY 
AND WHAT IT WILL COST 


The service of this Bureau is freely at the disposal 
of every reader of this magazine. Prompt and full 
information will be furnished regarding the thou- 


sands of delightful resort hotels and comfortable LET US KNOW YOUR 


boarding places offering accommodations to please 


every taste and every purse. WANTS TODAY TS 2 


Address, BOSTON AMERICAN HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 


80-82 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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VERYONE. knows that homes must 
be heated to be comfortable, but | 
few people know just how their _“ im 
own homes should be heated - 
—not alone for comfort but 
for sanitation and economy— 


We have published an inter- 
esting and comprehensive 
book on all forms of Home 
Heating— 


A MODERN 


which we 
will send 
free to any- 
one about 
to build or 
remodel 
their pres- 
ent home. 


A MODERN HOUSE WARMING explains in a simple way every heating problem and gives 
the reasons for every system now in use. It is intended to throw light on the Home Builder's 
individual heating problem—no matter where he lives—and to enable him to decide intelli- 
gently for himself the best and most economical method for making the home warm, comfort- 
able and sanitary. Compiled by expert heating engineers with direct reference to the individual 
need of just such a book. Beautifully illustrated with photographs of actual interiors. 

A MODERN HOUSE WARMING tells in addition the scientific application of United States 
Radiators and Boilers to the peculiar needs of the home builder. How, rightly installed and 
used, they heat the hometo a healthful, even warmth, with low fuel cost—no matter what the 
weather—and how they bring health to the family. 


United States Radiators and Boilers mark the To The Complete Line of Radiators and Boilers 
highest achievement in modern and sanitary —the United States oer Corporation has 
heating, the result of over 20 years’ expert ex- added two Vacuum Cleanin — of tried 
perience in successful d andi and proven excellence. for bot m poole s and 
The United States specifies them ii ht and heavy 

or its public buildings, and install Electric Renovator and the 
them i in their own homes. Capitol - Connersville (positive ro 

Let us enlighten you as to what your heating Write for our booklet, “How to Buy a ‘acuum 
system shoul eC. arn from authorities to Cleaner,” if you would have a clean, sanitary 
judge your own needs. —dustless home. 


UNITED STATES FPADIATOR (GRPORATION 


45 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORE 3-5-7 Wrest 29th Street BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS CHICAGO 184 North Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA 122 North 13th Street 8ST, LOUIS 14th and Pine Strests MINNEAPOLIS, 901 Washington Av., 8. 
PITTSBURGH ath Av. and Wood Street BOSTON 236 Congress Street OMAHA 916 Farnam Street 

oIT 139 rson Avenue BALTIMORE 709 North HowardStreet KANSAS CITY 220 East 10th Street 
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Mother! Don’t Fear 
to Wean Your Baby 
Now if Necessary 


Your baby will continue to 
grow as ruddy and as strong 
on Nestlé’s as though you 
continued to nurse it through 
the summer. 


Nestlés is so like. mothers’ 
milk that weaning really isn’t 
weaning atall when it is used. 
It suits a baby’s stomach so 
well that weaning is relieved 
of all its dangers. You can 
feed Nestlés to your baby 
while you are still nursing 
him and he will not feel the 
change. 


Nestlés Food 


while made of pure cows’ milk from the Nestlé Dairies, and 
holding all the nourishment which only milk can give, has none 
of the dangers of cows’ milk. The purest cows’ milk, no matter 
how much you alter it, is too heavy for a baby’s stomach, and 
really pure cows’ milk is very difficult to obtain. 


Nestlé’s is a modified milk in powdered form. When you have 
added water and boiled two minutes, you have the nearest thing 


there is to mothers’ milk. 


Many mothers have learned the value of Nestlé’s Food by sending 
for our free trial package containing enough for twelve feedings. 


Let us send it to you, together with our 
Booklet, ‘“‘Infant Feeding and Hygiene,” 
which every mother will be glad to have. 


HENRI NESTLE 40 Chambers St., New York 
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Electric Cookin 


Practical and Economical wit 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC RANGES 


Because of Features That Reduce the Cost of Cooking 


The Simplex ‘Sealed Unit ’’: Produces heat quickly in round flat 
iron plates to which lock tightly nickel-plated copper utensils. 


The Simplex “‘Lock-On’’ Utensils: Insure complete enclosure of 
heaters within the utensils—-great current savers. 


Three Heat Switches for each heater—permit fast, medium or 
slow rates of cooking. 


THE “NUMBER FIVE” 


Consists of an oven 15 inches wide, 
12 inches deep, 11 inches high in- 
side, a combination broiler and griddle 
g by 12 inches, two heaters 6 and 8 inches 
in diameter respectively; “* Lock-On” nickel- 
plated utensils as follows: a 3 pint blazer, 
a 3 pint double boiler (porcelain food vessel), 
a 5 quart vegetable boiler, a 4 quart tea 
kettle. This splendid equipment will do all 
the cooking for 4 or 5 persons. 


The Cooking Is Done without the dan- 
ger of flame; the heat of coal or gas; the 
inconvenience of ashes; the delay of fire 
building. 


The Cost Of Cooking is with this range 
3 or 5 cents a day for each person when 
special cooking rates are in force. 


Especially Desirable in summer homes 
and apartments or in every household as auxiliary to the coal range. 


15 Standard Sizes of Domestic Ranges. Special Types for Hotels, Restaurants, Institutions, Etc. 
Write for the ‘‘Story of Number Five’’ 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY > 
i Belleville, Ont. 


THE SIMPLEX ELECTRIC IRON 


The ‘‘Sealed Unit” means Long Life and Low Cost for 
Troning— 434 cents an hour or less—Has few parts—Guaran- 
teed— Sold throughout the world. Send for Circular. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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RUALS 
STERLING 
THE unpretentious grace of our 
Washington pattern in Sterling Silver 
Service unfailingly suggests the Colonial 
period. It is as worthy in craftsmanship 
as though actually handed down from 
generations. 


1835 
RWALLACE” 


Silver plate that RESISTS wear 


The Laurel Pattern in silver plate—is less severely 
classical. Outwardly as fine as sterling, its wearing 
quality is scarcely less. Reinforced with pure silver 
at all wearing points, it gives three-fold service. 


Both our sterling and plate must give positive satis- 
faction or we replace it. 


A delightful little book, ‘“ Table Decorations for Cele- 
brations,” and ‘‘ How to Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer, 
willbe sent free to anyone interested in Wallace Silver. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
BOX 17 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


i New York Chicago San Francisco 
NG 
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Westinghouse Electric Fan 
Order One by Phone and Keep Cool! 


MILD breeze or a strong wind at your regulation 


of the switch. Works from any electric light socket. 


The new model Westinghouse Electric Fan with drawn-steel frame is thirty “wad 
cent, lighter than the old style fans of the same size. The motor actually takes 
less current to run for the volume of air it moves than any other fan now on the market. 
The smooth, highly finished surface of the drawn steel leaves nothing in appearance to 
be desired. Black oxide, statuary bronze, mottled copper, polished brass, brushed brass, 
nickel and other finishes will be furnished on order. Felt base on all desk fans will not 
mar the finest table surface. Patented joint makes it possible to adjust the fan toa wide 
range of horizontal and vertical positions without tools or extra parts. 

This is the finest fan on the market and is the one you are looking for. Lubricate 
once a season. No other attention necessary. 


Place it on the dresser in your bedroom and 
let it blow away from the open window 


That will keep you comfortably cool without draught. Phone for your Westinghouse 

an. now to your Electric Lighting Company or to a good electrical dealer in your 
neighborhood. If you have difficulty in getting it, do not accept a substitute but write 
us immediately and we will see that you get one without delay. The steel-clad Westing- 
house Fan costs a little more than the ordinary electric fan but it will last and do its work for many 
years. Write for handsome illustrated catalogue showing fans for every purpose to 
Westinghouse Fan Dept. G, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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CALVIN > (PATENT > 


Your wish for the bride’s happiness 
becomes a lasting reality when your 
gift is Alvin Silver, plated. 

Lasting in the sense of continued 
appreciation of the good taste and 
beauty which Alvin designs express. 

Lasting also in the matter of dura- 
bility, because Alvin Silver, plated, 
contains more pure silver than any other 
platedware and therefore wears longer. 

And, Alvin patterns are open stock. 
Your gift is a foundation upon which 
you or she can build little by little as 
time goes by. 


Go to your jeweler’s today and ask to see 
these two designs, Lexington and Diana, as 
well as other Alvin patterns he can show 
you. Our complete catalog free on request. 


ALVIN COMPANY v4 


IEXINGTON SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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When buying your electric flatiron, you can make 
sure in advance of coolness and comfort and 
utmost economy if you select the iron whose big 
red and white Guarantee tag shows that it is a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Electric Flatiron 


You can make sure of cool- 
ness and comfort, because the G-E 
Iron drives the heat down into the 
zroning instead of out into the 
room, 


You can make sure of economy 
for the same reason—because this 
iron saves and uses so much of the 
heat. It avoids waste of electricity. 

You can make sure of these 
and other advantages from the fact 
that the G-E on the tag is the 
trade mark of the General Electric 
Company—the largest electrical 
manufacturer in the world. 


Iron. 


advantage is that Calorite is so 
nearly indestructible that the G-E 
Flatiron lasts a lifetime. 

All this is the outcome of 
years of study by some of this 
Company’s most notable experts. 
It will Jay vou to insist on the 
Look for 


The G-E Guarantee Tag 


It stands for experience, skill, 
reputation. If you cannot get the 
G-E Iron from your lighting com- 
pany or nearest electrical dealer, 
send us his name. 


Send today for our handsome 
book, “‘Electric Heating and Cook- 
ing’’—64 pages of interesting in- 
formation about electricity in the 
household—with many beautiful 
illustrations in color. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The World's Largest Electrical Manutacturer 
(Dept. 39-H) Schenectady, New York 


Most of this iron’s sav- 
ings in time, trouble and 
expense are due to exclusive 
features—made possible by 
the famous G-E “heating 
metal,’’ Calorite. Another 


The Guarantee of Excellence on 


Goods Electrical 
This trade mark insures reliability in anything that 
generates, transmits or utilizes electricity. It protects 


you on house-wiring materials, it is on all Edison lamps, 
and it identifies the most highly perfected electric flat- 
irors, fans, cooking devices, small or large motors and apparatus. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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ore Standard Oil 
Letters 


“I am holding the bag and this 
is to be an expensive campaign’’ 


HIS magazine has had placed in its pos- 
session a nymber of astounding letters. 


The extract quoted above is from one 
of them—a letter by the late Senator Hanna 
to John D. Archbold, Vice-President of the 
Standard Oil Company. 


These letters reveal Standard Oil in the 
definite act of corrupting America's public 
servants, 


The public is rightfully entitled to know— 
and shall know—who wrote these letters to 
public men on public matters affecting the 
public interest, and threatening the public 
welfare. 


The public shall know who received these 
letters. The public shall know the names 
of the United States Senators who received 
money from the Standard Oil. 


You honest men and women who want an 
honest government—study these letters! 
Read them thoughtfully, carefully, so that 
in your power—and you have the power— 
you may wipe out the corrupt conditions 
that violate the sanctity of our citizenship 
and the integrity of our government. 


These extraordinary letters are being pub- 
lished in Hearst's Magazine. The price is 
15 cents per copy; $1.50 a year. 


For Only A Quarter 


you can secure the next three issues of 
Hearst's Magazine, containing these Stand- 
ard Oil letters. We have cut our price 334% 
in order to introduce the magazine to you. 
Take advantage of this opportunity. Sign 
the coupon, enclose a_ quarter and mail it 
At Our Risk, to 


HEARST’S MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue ew York City 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Health Insurance 
Should Begin in the Home 


by using the Leonard Cleanable 
One-Piece Porcelain Lined Refrig- 
erator. Painted linings are vile imi- 
tations of Porcelain. They soon get 
scratched and the scratches full of 
grease; germs eat the grease, and in 
digesting it throw off a gas, and this 
is the disagreeable smell found in com- 
mon Refrigerators. The product of 


their digestion is Ptomaine—a deadly poison, which 


may easily get into the food. Before you buy a Re- 
frigerator try your knife or hat pin on the lining. If 
you can scratch it, don’t buy it. The : 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


linings are real Porcelain all in one piece with 
rounded corners easy to clean. Not a crack or crevice 
for germs to hide in. You cannot scratch or mar its 
surface. Notice the illustration. This shows how 
the pure, cold, dry air, by the Leonard system of 
circulation, is drawn clear to the top of the provi- 
sion chamber through suction produced by the de- 
scending colder air. 
chamber allowing it to escape at a lower point, leaving 


a warm place at the top when the ice is low. No | 


syphon-shaped slots to clean. Look for the Leonard 
Window at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you 
I'll ship freight prepaid as far as the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers. Money back if not satis- 

fied. Style shown above, size 3434x21 

X45 "2, is made in two different casings, 

viz., No. 4, polished oak, $35; No. 4405, 

ash, $30. Fifty other styles and prices 

from S15 to $150, shown in catalog, all 

one-picce porcelain lined. Write for it. 

Also my book on the selection 

and care of refrigerators and a 

sample of the Leonard Porcelain lin- 

ing and insulation, all free. Write | 


me personally. 

C. H. Leonard, Pres. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. . 
127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


There are no slots in the ice | 


ay) 


Arm Chair “Hanover” 


\ German Design, 35 inches wide, 42 inches high. 
illed with finest curled hair. Legs either 
solid mahogany or oak. 


Karpen Furniture 
Reasonably Priced 


In Karpen Furniture we have set 
a standard of quality which is accepted as 
the highest in America by dealers who sell 
and the people who care for articles of in- 
trinsic worth. This does not mean that Karpen 
Furniture is high priced. On the contrary, the price 
range is the widest—there are hundreds of pieces, 
within the means of the average family, and others 
which appeal to people of wealth. 

Every piece, whatever the price, represents 
the greatest possible value in beauty of design, in 
materials and in construction. 


You have our unqualified assurance that 
you will never regret any purchase you make of 


Karpen 
Guarapteeo’ Upholstered 


urniture 


which is on sale in a'l the leading stores. 


That you may identify it when purchasing, 
and to protect you against faulty construction, 
we place our trade-mark, shown below, on every 
piece. That mark means we stand back of our 
dealers with a guarantee of money back if your 
purchase is not as represented. 

Karpen designs embrace all good types, from the sim- 
plicity of the Mission to the richness of the Period Styles 
at prices within the reach of any family. 

Write today for 
our Free Design 
Book “JG” and in- 
sist on seeing this 
trade-mark on ail 
the Upholstered 
Furniture you 
purchase. 


CHICAGO-NLW YORK 


Bros. 


CHICAGO 
Karpen Building 


No. 5305 
English Fireside 
Chair in Fabric 
20 Sudbury St. 


| 
| 
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Give*Her Tihe' 
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Richest Toned’ Piano 


Tis possible for your daughter to pos~- 
sess and enjoy the piano that is the 
world's greatest in one respect —that 

of tone richness. is piano 1s remark- 
able because its brilliant notes don't have 
to be softened to accommodate weak 


notes. There are no weak notes in this instru- 
ment. Every one is 100% rich, full and beautiful. 


HADDORFF 


The Piano with the Vibrating Sounding Board 
The Haddorff specially constructed sounding 


board absolutely assures to each note the utmost 
brilliancy. The result is that the Haddorff tone 
the * Homo™-tone (from the Greek, meaning 
“of like, full tone throughout™)—has a wonder- 
ful quality which you must not miss hearing. 
The Haddorff tone is recognized as also being 
notably pure, sweet and of great sustaining power. 
The materials, workmanship, scale, action and 
veneers are of the highest quality known. The 
*Homo™-tone quality is present in all the Had- 
dorffs—uprights, grands and player pianos. 


Write for Free Booklet of the Haddorff 
Piano and Its Wonderfully Rich Tone 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
26 Goodall Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


r == FREE BOOKLET COUPON 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
26 Goodall Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


| 
Send me FREE BOOK about the HADDORFF Piano and | | 


its wonderful ‘Homo’ -tone. 
(For Player Piano Folder, put cross in this square) L) 


THE LAST WORD 


In simplicity, refine- 
ment, construction, finish 
and moderate cost. 

@ The furniture in har- 
mony with the best ex- 
pression of American 
Home Life, possessing 
those particular essentials 
which preserve it from 
generation to generation. 
@ Send for collection of 
over 200 illustrations 
(free) and color chart 
for selecting your own 


finish, 
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refresh the 
throat. The 


refinement. 


Look for the 


Album free. 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 


Metropolitan Tower 
New York 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Candy Conted 
Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones are 
more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and 


mouth and 
refinement of 


chewing gum for people of 


It’s the pep- 


permint—the true mint. 


Bird Cards in 


the packages. You can 
secure a beautiful Bird 


For Sale at all the better Sort of Stores 
Se. the Ounce and in 5c., 10c. and 25c. Packets 


Dilets 


—— 
Be 


| 
| 
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For Every June 
Social Function 


there is a dainty Knox Gelatine dish. Every 
housewife will find it of the greatest convenience 
to keep on hand in this month of social activ- 
ities a package of Knox Pure Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine, also a package of Knox Pure Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine. 

Here is a simple Knox recipe. 


Fruit Foam 


% box Knox Gelatine 2 eggs 
1 cup cold water Sugar 
3 cups crushed strawberries, raspberries or currant juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes, Heat crushed 
berries, or juice; pour over gelatine, sweeten to taste. 
Stir until gelatine | ~ dissolved, let stand in cool place 
until nearly set. n add whites of eggs, beaten stiff, 
and beat wail into the jelly. Mold and serve with whipped 
cream or a custard sauce made of yolks of the eggs. 


RE: OX 

iE 
enables you to prepare countless dainty desserts and 
delightful candies tor receptions, parties, luncheons, 


church festivals and other social functions, using your 
own fresh cut fruits or nuts for ingredients. and flavor. 


Knox Pure Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine 


is exactly the same as the Plain, with an extra envelope 
of pure concentrated fruit juice added. Most Gelatine 
recipes require lemon juice, and here you have it without 
taking the time to squeeze lemons. 

Each package—Plain or Acidulated—contains a tablet 
in separate envelope for coloring, if desire« 

Each makes two full quarts (14 ga allon) of ‘jelly, or four 
times as much as “‘ready-prepared”’ packages, and you 
know the ingredients when it is made of Knox Gelatine. 


Visit Our New Factory 
if you are in the neighborhood of Johnstown. It will give 
you even more of an appetite for Knox desserts to see how 
daintily Knox Gelatine is handled. 

Knox Recipe Book FREE 
for your grocer’s name. Contains over 100 recipes for Desserts, 

Salads, Candies, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, etc. 
Pint sample for 2¢ stamp and grocer's name, 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 

40 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


NOX 


pure PLAIN 


pARKLin 
KNOX 
UL 


Ne 

IN 
HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR 
CHARLES B KNOX CO. 


CHARLES B “KNOX co. | 
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Do Not Try 


to compare the broom system with 
the Premier equipment. Instead, 
accept our statement that there can 
be no question which is the better 
way to clean and keep clean. 


USE THE 


“PREMIER” 


Electric Suction Cleaner 


— 
— 


regularly in your home instead of the broom 
system and you will need » other cleaning 
equipment, either your own or professional 
cleaners’ to maintain a sanitarily clean home. 


PRICE $30.00—YOUR DEALER 
ATTACHMENTS $7.50 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
East 12th Street and Power Ave., 
CLEVELAND 


= 


Our mest pop- 
ular model, ¢ 
very roomy, 
with arm rest, 
magazine 
a air Sis A Craftsman house means a real home with no use- 
enshion - less partitions; no waste space; no over-decoration; 
ered with “ CNAME but a durable, beautiful, convenient house which your family 
Aberde 4 ay will love to think of as home. 
sanare ae SEND 6c for “24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” and “THE 
figured cre : CRAFTSMAN HOUSE” and convince yourself by study- 
teane. : ing the exteriors and floor plans shown there. 
Without Cushion, $5.00 to home builders the most attractive, proposition 
This chair has proven extremely satisfactory to hun- ol nable. A complete set of plans of any one 0} Ta 
dreds of our customers, and we are positive it is the best = poms (went from $50 up) is furnished without charge 
value in willow furniture ever offered—is all hand woven, © subscribers of THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE. 
weather proof, exceptionally strong and durable. May THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE treats in a new and in- 
be stained any color at a slight additional charge. spiring way of building, furnishing and beautifying homes and 
Immediate orders promptly shipped. Why not your 4) their surroundings; of art; craft work; gardening; country life 
order and general subjects near to the people. Write for a copy. 
Our new house book ‘MORE CRAFTSMAN HOMES” 
Mailed free upon request may also, secured in connection with THE, CRAE rs. 
898 By 3 NE. t contains 2 pages; jouses; 
MINNET & C oO. (Established 1898); ries 400 illustrations: size x 11; and is the most. practical 
Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Furniture book for home builders on the market. Address. 


“THE CRAFTSMAN,” Ben Wiles, Circ’n Manager 
Room 405 41 West 34th St., New York City 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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From Now Until JULY 1st 
NOT LATER 


HERE is no more useful garden mate- 
$9 4 , rial than what are known as Dutch 
Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, etc. hey give for a small out- 
lay of time and money an abundance of 
er flowers in the house from December until 


April, and in the garden almost before the 
snow is off the ground in the spring until the mid- 
b die of May. These bulbs are grown almost exclu- 
> broom sively in Holland, and in enormous quantities, where 
cleanin they are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass 
7. g through the hands of two dealers, and more than double in ~ 
essional price before reaching the retail buyer in America. By order- 
h ing from us new instead of waiting until fall, you save from 20 to 40 per cent. in cost, get a superior quality of 
1 home, Bulbs not to be obtained at any price in this country, and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 
Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are shipped to our customers in the original packages 
R immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh, and in the best possible condition. 
li you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we must have your order not later than July ist, 
0 as we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after delivery, nor taken if not of a satisfac- 
tory quality, (References required from new customers.) Our Import price-list, the most comprehensive 
C catalogue of Bulbs published, is now ready, and may be had for the asking. 
Pr Uo, A FEW OF THE PRICES : Per 100 Per 500 
Per 100 Per 500 Per Si Narcissus Emperor ‘ $2.75 $12.50 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . . $3.0 $13.7 Narcissus Poeticus $ .7 Narcissus Golden Spur . . 35 10.5 
xed Tulips — 75 3.50 Double Daffodils . . . J iJ Narcissus Bicolor Victoria 
Extra Fine Mixed Tulios . 4.25 Narcissus Bicolor Empress splendid free flowering . 
ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, 331 4th Ave., Pittsbur Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change but “‘Utica"’ remains a standard 


EING torn for hemming, “Utica” 
ready-made Sheets and Pillow 


ee z Cases iron straight and smooth. Be- 
decoration; ae cause of their fine laundering qualities 

id and long wear, Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 
have been standard for over sixty years. 
we Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 
1136 Crafts- 
hout charge F Po Our “Mohawk” brand is a good 
ONE. ‘a ‘ sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 
| HOMES” MOHAWK VALLEY 
houses: cat COTTON MILLS 

Utica, N. Y. 
» Manager This label guarantees quality 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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The Wizard Who 
Ends All Corns 


Some years ago a chem- 
ist invented the now fam- 
ous B & B wax. 

To apply it we invented 
the Blue-jay plaster. 

Since then, fifty million 
corns have been ended 
forever by this little appli- 
cation. 

It is applied in a jiffy. 
The pain instantly ends. 


loosens the corn. In two days the whole 
corn, root and all, comes out. 

No soreness, no discomfort. You simply 
forget the corn. 

a pare corns when this thing is possi- 


Paring simply removes the top layers. It 
is exceedingly dangerous, for a slip of the 
blade may mean infection. 

Why trifle with corns—treat them over and 
over—when a Blue-jay removes them com- 


Good Housekeeping Mazazine 


Then the B& B wax gently _ pletely, and in 48 hours? Prove it today. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (157) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


WIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 


You cannot analyze the paint you buy. You can 
try it out on your house and in a few months 
find out whether or not you have made a wise 
investment, but it is far easier, cheaper and 
sounder to buy first a paint you know is right 
always, one which is backed by 40 years of 
experience in paint-making. Such a paint is 
Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P), the 
best paint for painting the outside of buildings. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 623 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Home Decoration Display Rooms, 116 W. 32d Street, Opp. Gimbels, New York 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Most Costly Perfume Sold in America 
The True Fragrance of Fresh-cut Lilacs 


An odor of exquisite refinement—lasting, illusive, undiluted with spirits. Better 


worth its price to a woman of taste than any of the alcoholic perfumes of commerce. 

Seven odors can now be had at your dealer’s—Lilac, Rose. Violet, Lily of the Valley, Narcissus, Heliotrope and 

Wistaria, in dainty cut-glass Phiai and dropper, as illustrated. Price $1.50 to $7.50 with the exception of Violet, 
which is $1.75 and up. Inquire for 


Dralle’s Illusion 


(Dralle, Hamburg) 
Imported by GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York 


on, etc. 


A Baldwin product throughout! 


‘That is the re is the reason of reasons for the won- 
derful perfection of the Baldwin Player-Piano. 
All the sentiment, care, ingenuity and heart 
that enter into the making of the Baldwin 
Piano are expended upon every part of the 
Baldwin Player-Piano as well. 


We do not add someone's else player mechenton to the 
Baldwin Piano. We build our own mechanism into it as 
an integral part designed to produce and control the tone 
as effectively as the piano keys and pedals. The result is 
this:—Just as the Baldwin Piano, through its responsive 
touch, enables the great artists to picture their every 
mood without condition or limit, so the Baldwin Player- 
Piano, through its super-sensitive pneumatic action, en- 
ables vou to express vour musical feelings without a 
thought or suggestion of mechanical restraint. 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO 
gives complete information about this wonderful instrument. Sent on request. Write for a copy. 


The Baldwin Company 


Chicago New York 
P 323 So. Wabash Ave. CINCINNATI 8 EF. 34th Street 
nd, Ohio St. Louis Louisville Indianapolis Denver San Francisco 


1111 Olive Street 425 S. Fourth Ave. 18 N. Penn’a St. 1626 California St. 310 Sutter Street 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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%, Ask Your Dealer About “CREX” 


If he be posted, he will tell you that the genuine “CREX” 
floor coverings are a boon to discriminating housekeepers— 
that from a sanitary view point “CREX”’ products have no 
equal—that for constant cheerfulness, natural cleanliness and 
durability, they are in a distinct class by themselves. 

Your dealer may also truthfully add that “CREX”’ coy er- 
ings are ideal for the summer home—especially for the 
living-porch. They produce an effect of cheerfulness and 
hospitality. Rain and dampness do not affect—they never 
curl. They are also reversible. 

For bed chambers, closed during the hot hours, “CREX” coverings 
impart a delightful, refreshing perfume to the room when opened up. 


You cannot appreciate all the numerous advantages of 
“CREX” products, unless you know the whole story. Write 
for our illustrated, descriptive booklet and 1912 catalogue 
of patterns and dimensions showing actual colorings. 

All grass floor coverings are not ‘‘CREX.’’ See that 
label bearing trade-mark is stitched on every rug. 


For sale by all first-class department stores and furniture dealers. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


59 White Street New York City 
Mills—St. Paul, Minn. 


2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 
Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a“ Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c aweekfor power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to doother work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


1900 Water Motor Washer] Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Can be connected with 
any watertap instantly} Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 
2 The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
,with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
;You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
|on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
; washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washerdoes the wringing. All 
simple and easy thatitis mere child’s play. 


ger Free = 
emotorruns | Doing the wringing with 


Washer a . 
i tt = Electric Motor Washer 


finest made. 
Don’t doubt 
do not 


dress sent to us will bring you che by 
turn mail. All correspondence should be sxidressed to 1990 WASHER © 

5077 Court Street, Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to 
the Canadian Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, (23) 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Special Fleur-de-lis Offer 


We are advertising our Fleur-de-lis Gold Filled 
Jewelry to fifty million readers through a dozen eo) 


magazines. Will you help us find out which of these ads pay? 
If so, and to show you sample, 

We Will Send You a Pair of These One-Piece 
SOLDERLESS GOLD FILLED COLLAR PINS 
shown in our catalog at 45 cents. Polished, Roman 
or Rose Finish. Send us the name of your local 
jeweler and 10 cents in stamps for postage and hand- 
ling, telling us where you saw this ad. Do this today. 


FONTNEAU & COOK CO. 


2 Bldg. 
DE-LIS 


SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


‘It’s a wonderful saving of time and work to have sheets 
and pillow cases that stay always snow-white—that never ' 
turn yellow. That’s why I prefer Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. I never have to bleach them. 

‘‘They are easy to iron, too—and they outwear any 
ordinary bed-linen.”’ 


Ask your dealer for Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
The shield trade mark is your guarantee of quality. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY, Boston—New York. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Beautiful Light 


is restful, satisfying, and lends a subtle 
charm to its surroundings. 
Let us send you our new Catalogue of 
Globes and Shades. 


Tell us your dealer’s name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


Pittsburgh 


The dazzle of cut glass and the richness 
of sterling silver. e finished touch of 
elegance for dining room and boudoir. 


Silver Deposit 


Cut Glass 


ELECTROLYTIC SILVER DEPOSIT 
WARE is positively guaranteed not to 
crack or loosen, and its background will 
never yellow. Our special process 
adheres 999-1000 pure silver to flawless 
cut glass in dainty, original designs. 
We manufacture practicall every 
article obtainable in cut glass. Write for 
illustrated booklet and name of nearest 
jeweler who sells this perfect decora- 
‘ive ware. When buying, look for this 
rade mark onthe bottom ofeach article. 


THE ELECTROLYTIC 
ART METAL COMPANY 
409 Beatty St., Trenton, N. J. 


are guaranteed for five years of sincere 
service. 

We build that guarantee in to the trunk, 
and then back it up with a signed insurance 
policy that protects you against loss. 

You could not have stronger proof of 
our confidence in the wearing ability of the 
Indestructo. 

You, should not buy a trunk that does not 
protect you just as carefully. 

3,000 Indestructo Dealers are waiting to tell 
you other reasons why you should buy an 
Indestructo Trunk. 

Your particular dealer's name and our 
“Trunk Table” will be gladly sent to you 
to-day. 

NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
205 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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WILLYOU $4 


SPEND | 
TO RID YOUR HOUSE 
of ROACHES? 


COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE 
Is guaranteed to exterminate water bugs and 
roaches or your money refunded. It is non- 
poisonous, and one application is sufficient 
for six or eight months. Enough in a pack- 
age to free any ordinary kitchen from 
COCKROACHES AND WATERBUGS 
Isn’t that worth a dollar to you? Put a 
dollar bill and your name and address in an 
envelope today and mail it to us. We will 
send a package in plain wrapper, charges 
prepaid. You take no chances. We refund 
money if not satisfied at end of 30 days. 


We have been the leading contractors for this work 
for large institutions, office buildings, hotels, apart - 
ments, etc., in the East for twenty years. 


COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE CO. 
8 Water Street BOSTON Ref., U.S. Trust Co, y) 
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MATERNITY 
EASEduring 
The H. & W.(MARMO) MA- ; 
TERNITY CORSET WAIST 
& 
ment to the well-being of 
eit ver the mother or child. MATERNITY 
soft and pliable with 
the wearer. All steels re- 
movable. 
Pacticularly desirable in 
lasp front. 
Sizes 20 to 36: Price 
$2.00 at all dealers 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
gives a trim and stylish figure— 
without the slightest endanger- 
lacings on either side, ad- we ; NO. 412 
justable to the comfort of ‘ 
convalescence or after sur- 
gicl operations. Button 
-or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Corset Waist 

Perfect freedom of action is 
given in this Waist to the ath- 
letic college girl, or one who 
worksin store,office or athome. 

It happily combines graceful 
style with ease, comfort and 
health — encourages deep 
breathing, therefore quickly de- 
velops the chest and bust. 


Sizes, 19 yb 30. Prices, medium 
grade $1.00; best grade $1.50. At 
dealers or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. 

H. & W.Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ht. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses and Children. Insist 
on H.& W. and accept no substitute. Ulustrated Booklet on request. 


Swiss 


EMBROIDERIES 


Direct from Switzerland 

delivered all charges pre- 

paid from our stock in 
New York 

Finest Swiss Embroidery 

on best wearing and most 

fashionable materials. 


WAISTS uy from $1.75 
DRESSES 

up from $6.75 
CHILD'S DRESSES 

up from yon 90 
on marquisette 


nets, voiles and hie the 
latest materials, 


Ask iy! actual samples and 
1912 Paris fashion plates. 
Sent free. 


Schweizer & Co.. NewYork 


Dept.¢ 105 Fifth Ave. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE SAMPLE 


The "Duplex" tongue in head, | 
and the "Duplex" guard over 
coil prevent the most delicate fabric from catching | 
and tearing. Absolutely rust-proof. 
Send name and address of your 
local dry goods dealer and sample 
card will be mailed you immediately. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
182 Bloomfield, N. J. 

The Guarantee on page I2 is 
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'summer 
comfort 


| it to any figure instantly. Snap at 


For 


To keep cool 
and neat with 
very little 
bother or ex- | 
pense, wear 


BALDWIN 


House Dress 
Something entirely new 

Slips on or off in a second just like 

acoat. Merely adjusting belt fits 


back holds dress securely in place. 
Double breasted—gives double service. 
Looks like a princess or shirtwaist suit. 
Worn as a morning dress, workdress, 
everyday dress. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 
t style, square neck as tllustrated, $2.15. High or low collar, 
without belt, $2.00. Blue or gray nurses’ stripe, light stripes 
atlue polkadot. Best washable percales. 

Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you we will. 
BALDWIN GARMENT CO., Inc., 
30 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Factories in Holyoke, U.S. A., and London, Cana’‘a 


Dealers: Write for proposition } 


Shirtwatst s: 
Princess sty 
and checks, 


Snap! And it’s on. 


important to every reader 
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Reduce 
YourWeight 
by Bathing 


Reduces superflu- 


Reduction Salt is: “igure. "Nerly 
(For the Bath) use a little twice a 


week in warm water 
when taking a bath. 
No need of taking drugs or starving yourself ; 

no need of devoting hours to tiresome exercise. 
Louisenbad Reduction Salt enters the pores in 
a natural way, prevents formation of superfluous 
fat and reduces it where it exists by trans- 
forming the fat into strength-giving blood and 
muscle. It brings to your own tub the salts simi- 
lar to those found in the reducing bath springs of 
Europe—patronized by royalty, famous for cen- 
turies. Endorsed by the medical profession. 


Wash Away Your Fat 


refreshing, ton- 
ing bath. Give Louisenbad Reduction Salt a fair trial. 
Price $1.00 per packs age or 6 packages for $5.00. 
For sale at Toilet Goods counters of all first class Depart- 
ment and Drug Stores 


If not obtainable in your district send me your Dealer's 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 
KARL LANDSHUT, Sole Agent for U.S.A. 
357 Dickey Building, Chicago 


The Sohmer Cecilian 


The Cecilian Piano 


The mechanism of the Cecilian is so direct; 
the touch so elastic; and the adjustment 
so delicate that the piano becomes a part 
of yourself. There is a subtle something 
which tells those who hear that you are 
playing—not manipulating a mechanism. 
The Cecilian is the only player piano containing 
the metal player mechanism. An investigation 
will reveal its distinctive advantages. A postal 
will bring complete literature. Address Dept. M. 


THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan 


The Farrand Cecilian 


The Cecilian Pianos 
———that any one can play——- 


5] 


Here Is the $25 
| Prize 

Winning 
Answer 


y ONE Selected from many 

really thousands received 
cl between from all parts of the 
SS civilized world in 
our recent 


Tooth Brush acl, 


*“*The superiority of the Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush is not individual judgment, 
but the verdict of the majority, including 
your competitors, whose imitations are 
highly complimentary.’’ 

R. F. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 

A complete list of the 155 prize winners will 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post for June 8th. 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


158 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Hair, Military 
and Hand B 


Old Hickory 


unequalled comfort with lasting beau 
for longer than a lifetime. 


The Old Hickory 
catalogue lists a proper 
piece for every purpose. 
Befcre you fit out your ~ 
lawn and veranda this 
season you should have 
this book. Sent free to 
any address. 


The Old 
Chair Co. 
433 South Cherry Street 
Martinsville, Ind. 


This brand appears on pee. of genuine Old Hickc 
ri 


You’ll never know real 
comfort’til you’ve rested in 


This ideal outdoor furniture will give 


ty 


ry. 
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Makes Fireless Cooking Perfect 
NTIL we invented the **Water Sealed’’ Top of the “*IDEAL’’ Fireless Cooker a perfect 
Fireless Cooker dil not exist. You have only one question to consider in choosing a Fire- ae ’ — — 
less Cooker—which one best retains the heat? Right out of the top—the hottest part— ‘: 
the heat megan ~~ from the ordinary Fireless Cooker—and it’s that precious heat which is : 
the of t 
| is what does the in a Fireless Cooker. 
When you examine your *“*IDEAL’’ ui ye Cooker, you will see that loss of heat simply , 
nnot take place through its **Water Sealed’’ Top. This means that the ““IDEAL’’ Fireless ‘ 
Cooker Cooks Faster, Uooks Better and Keeps the Food Hot Longer than any other Fireless x 
Cooker. It will Reast, Bake, Steam, Stew and Boil, and saves 80% of the fuel and reduces 
rk and worry to a minimum and the food better cooked. : 
” ” 
|DEAL” Fireless Cook Stoves Are Lined With “Pure” Aluminum ; 
You want a Cooker lined with a material which will not rust, pinhole or currode, crack, chip, | 
keorpeel. ‘*Pare’’ Aluminum is the only insurance against these things. ; 
Separate cover over each compartment. Equipment of **Wear Ever’? Aluminum a. ti 
L Try the DEALT at our risk. | Use the Cooker 30 days and if it i is not all we claim money re ; 
rite for catalogue and: detalla of cur easy peyment pln. TOLEDO COOKER No. 1602 W. Bancroft St., TOLEDO, 0. 
l No “druggin 
“Pelouze Electric Iron”) | 
eiouze ectric lron Turkish Baths At Home 
—enjoy vigorous heal 
Has Heat Control At Finger Tip — Me th i 
No need to reach up to For every pain in the head, it 
the chandelier switch— chest, back, side, etc.,— 
nor to disconnect the take some drug, the com- | 
cord at iron. Heats position, nature and effect | 
guickly—about half / of which are entirely un- 
usual time. Has hot ff | known to you! NO! Give i 
point and edges—no a Nature a chance to be its ! 
extra stand required— own healthful self. | 
saves constant lifting— Every one knows the value 
L consumes less pana - and efficacy of the Turkish Bath as a cleansing, invigorati ott 
‘i rejuvenating agent—but the inconvenience of availing oneself 
[o) than other irons. 4 or 6% Ib. size $5.00. of the Turkish Bath has stood in the way of its needed frequent q wa 
. use. But now the real Turkish Bath may be conveniently and f —_ 
_ You Can t Burn Your Hair With a | easily taken at home any time in just a few minutes. has 
A Turkish Bath At Home Costs Only 
Pelouze Electric Curling Iron |] | With This ROBINSON BATH CABINET . 


‘ Abandon drugs and use this simple, pleasant means to infuse 
The Pelouze Electric Curling Iron | your whole system with new life. If you do not get time for physi- a, 
never gets too hot. Handle re- cal all day; if you do not per- 

200.8 ° : spire freely enough; if inclined to obesity—you will be delighted 
volves, Cordcan’tkink, Shield is with the results of using this wonderful Bat 


removable. No flame, no danger Cabinet, right at home, at a cost of 2c a bath. =~ 7 ; 
from fire. Cost of current less than FREE BOOK-— Illustrated—Written by as 
one-third the cost of alcohol lamp. Men Who Have Made a Lifetime Study 3 


Iron always bright andclean Com- of Bathing in Its Relation to Health 
plete with nickel plated stand, $3.50. and Beauty— 

If your dealer hasn't Pelouze electric 100 pages of vital facts, real knowledge of scientific 
devices, we will send you name of bathing for all people who want to live right and who 
nearest dealer. Write for Booklet. are willing to = asimple effort ta do so. It's 


truly of Health and 
Pelouze Manufacturing Co. 
232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Ill. 246 Robinson Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


HAND-WROUGHT WILLOW 
FURNITURE OF HIGH GRADE 


Lounging Chairs (see illustration), Settees, Serving Trays 
| and Chairs of every Cones for porch or livi room are 

appropriate at this season cf the year, and no home is complete 
without some Willow Furniture. 

We have a wide range of pieces, in standard and exclusive 
design, that we stain to fit into your particular color scheme, 
and ore glad to send samples of finishes and materials for covering 
cushions, 
| Sketch Sheets, showing a great diversity of styles, mailed free 
| on request. 
| 


Walter J. Brennan Company 


| 44th St. and Lexington Ave., Opposite Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


Price $19.00 Compl 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Ice Cream Crystal Glass 


Imagine how much more delicious is Ice Cream made in. and served from Glass than 
from Metal. Neither Crank, Gear nor Dasher required. Ice Cream firm, smooth and 
velvety. Ptomaine Poisoning Impossible. 

Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Invention of a Caterer. Valuable Formulas Included. 
mpptery about it. The ingredients are mixed and aerated according to directions furnished, poured 
into ee reezer, hermetically ahaa packed in ordinary pail, bucket or box with ice and salt and Nett to 
freeze. Less labor than required to make a pie. 
Save 60% of ice usually required. Save 50% of labor and secure real ice cream that is Pure. 


Demand them of your dealer. If he tries substitution or refuses to obtain for you, send us his name, 
and $1.00 and we will ship promptly. 


Agents (men and women) wanted. A Gold Mine to workers. 
THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 343 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


$1.25 
See Furniture Book Brooks 
for 100 Styles of 
Chairs, Settees, Rocker 

- Tables, Couches No. 10 


It looks like a quartered 
oak floor—but it costs 
only one-tenth as much. 


It comes in rolls 24 or 36 inches 
wide. You buy it by the yard 
from ‘your dealer and just lay it 


: down on the floor. It will lie 
Retail Price $16.00 50 |. flat and smooth without glue or 
Our Factory Price $752 tacks —no buckling, no curling. 
for this beautifully designed Craftsman rocker—made of finest Miters perfectly at the corners as 
quarter-sawed oak, Marokene leather cushion. Height, 35 shown. Two shades—light oak 
inches; width, 31 inches; depth, 21 inches. Completed and and dark oak 
finished in color you choose. Then shipped in sections— and dark oak. Handsomely var- 
assembled in a few minutes with a screw driver. hy one can ishe : des , = 
do it easily. Pocket the dealer's profit of from 25°% to 75* nished. Durable, cle anly » hon 
and have furniture that will last a a slippery, washable. 
FURNITURE BOOK FREE er 
showing 100 craftsman designed — furniture for every If not carried in stock by your 


room in the house. 64 pages 7 d with illustrations. Get this dealer, giv e us his name and write 
book and our offer—write todz 


BROOKS MFG. COMPANY, 4906 Rust Ave.,Saginaw, Mich, J | § US for samples. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


Wall Papers Window Shades Rug Borders 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


‘Saved $700 on an $1800 Home 


The Aladdin catalog of 100 houses tells the story. Save 25 to 40 cents on every 
dollar. Get the warmest, strongest and best. Year around dwellings from 
$125 up. All material for complete house aw No skilled labor 

- required. Send today for catalog 

North American Construction Co, 


Bay City, Mich. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Breakfast—Luncheon— 

than 

and Dinner—Supper 
The new Rumford Receipt Book tells what to serve for each meal and gives over seventy 
tested recipes by Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture. Sent FREE on request. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

oy To be sure of the best results use only purest material—always 

c hi 
The 
te Rumford Baking Powder 


At Our Risk 


Test This New Cleaner 


The Furniture 


Prove, by thirty days’ use, that it is lighter than 
a carpet sweeper and just as easy to operate—yet 
removes ten to twenty times as much dust as old- 
fa-hioned sweeping methods. 

it costs only $5.00 and is guaranteed for five 


_ 


That Is Sure to 
Meet With 


years. 


(Hand operated by one person) 


and voluminous intake of air. 

\eeps rugs and carpets new. 
Cannot wear or injure the finest 
fabric. Will not get out of order. 
Saves cost of extra helpon sweep- 
ing days and makes house-clean- 
ing unnecessary. 


Thirty Days’ Trial 

Use the Reeves in your home for 30 
days. If it is not satisfactory, return 
it at our expense and we will refund 
your money in full, 

Send postal for interest- 

ing cireular about this 

new labor-saving house- 

hold help. 


The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
47 Broad St. , Milford, Conn. 


— 


THE SILENT SERVANT 


Reeves Suction Sweeper 


{s different from other vacuum cleaners. It 


does not pull up the dust—it sweeps by rapid 


424 Saginaw St., 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 


Your Ap- 
a proval. 


C,. 
£; 


Ask your dealer 


New Booklet No. 27 upon va 


request 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Long Island, 


Glendale, New York 


Cook By Electricity 


The Copeman Electric Cook Stove 
which has Revolutionized the Art of Cooking, is a Con- 
server of Time, Labor, Health and Dollars. The oper- 
ation of the stove is very simple—the current being turned 
on at a predetermined time, and cut off at a predetermined 
temperature—all absolutely automatically, the stove 
taking on the fireless cooker principle after the desired heat 
has been obtained in the compartment. Foods cooked by this stove 
have a wholesomeness rarely obtainable by other means, and the 
cent of shrinkage of foods cooked is very-small compared to a 
methods of cooking. The Copeman Stove will perform all the 
functions of any gas, coal or wood stove, and the food tastes better. 

stoves are in three sizes to accommodate families ranging in size from 
two to twenty people, Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Write for literature and prices. 

COPEMAN ELECTRIC STOVE CO., 

Flint, Mich. 
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Fireless Cooker 


At Lowest 
Factory Price 


Electric Washer Talk No. 3 


Think over your past mistakes. 


D2 you ever do anything quite so inconsistent, so fool- 
ishly wasteful and expensive as to wash clothes by 
hand when one cent in electric current cost applied to the 


“EASY” MOTOR WASHER 


will accomplish more and better washing than 80 cents 
worth of human labor over a washboard? Save the 
woman for other work. Save the fine fabric she has been 
rubbing to pieces. Pump the hot suds through the clothes 
by the harmless air pressure and suction process. Use the 
gas burner for heating and electricity for washing at the 
same time. Clean, scald and bleach in one operation. 
Have the clothes white, sweet and sanitary, the way you 
like them. Don't slop them through over the board any 
more by the old, expensive, wasteful process. Try an 
“EASY.” Don’t let another week pass without writing us 


for more information. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 5200 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


i Can Cut 4% off Your Food 
Bills—My Free 


125 tested recipes. Shows just how to make the less ex- 
pensive cuts of meat, less costly fowl—sweet, juicy, tender, 
delicious in a RAPID Fireless Cooker. Saves 75c¢ on 
every dollar for fuel and half your kitchen work. 100,000 
RAPIDS now in use. 

30 Days Free Trial —the fastest, most improved, most sav- 


ing cooker made. Steams, stews, 
roasts, bakes, boils, fries—cooks everything deliciousl y—flavors 
and juices kept in. No heat or odor. Highest grade Aluminum 
‘ooking Utensil Outfit FREE. Write for Free Recipe Book, 
special prices and Free Trial. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. A-4, Detroit, Mich. 


Why does the 
U. S. Govt. 


buy the 


SUCCESS 


All-Steel 


Refrigerator’ 


Because they have scientific men at the heads 
of their departments who have thoroughly 
investigated the different makes. 

The SUCCESS is ALL STEEL. Water tight. 
germ proof, insect proof, absolutely sanitary, 
durable. The white enamel inside finish is 
easily cleaned. Wi!l not crack or chip. Offers 
no lodging place for germs. 

If we could personally explain to every house- 
keeper the advantage of a steel refrigerator, we 
could not supply one quarter of the demand. 
Make the preservation of your foods a SUC- 
CESS. Write for booklet TODAY. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
70 Sargent St., Gloucester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Lewis Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canadian Distributors 


Tested and 
approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 


Does YOUR Can Breed Flies? 


The worst breeding place for flies is the battered, open 
* garbage can. Health officers everywhere tell us that the only 
way to exterminate these disease-spreading pests is to stamp out 
their breeding places. 
Protect your family! Keep your backyard clean—your garbage 
tightly sbut in by using 


Wi 9 CAN—For Ashes and Garbage 
itt s PAIL—For General Use 


made of corrugated steel, galvanized (rust-proof) that_stands 
the roughest handling without becoming battered. The lid 
fits closely—makes Witt Cans and Pails odcr-proof, dog-proof, 
fly-proof. They cost but a little more than the ordinary kind 
—last twice as long. 


Three sizes of both can and oail. If your dealer hasn't 
Witt's, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 


Dept. L Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
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O YOU know that “NEVERBREAK” Steel Cooking 
Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils — 
on the market? EEL SPID 


|-<4 They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. =" 
They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust. They do not 


\ “NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” — Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk's famous receipts 


Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils -—~ i 
Spiders : Gridles : Kettles : Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans ’ 


Electric Toaster | 


and 


Electric 3-Heat 
Flat Iron 
for the price of the 
Flat Iron, $7.50 
Regular price of both, $11 
We make this liberal offer to introduce 


Electric 
Toaster 


$3.50 


Either alter- 
nating or 
direct 
current. 


Electric Heating and 
Cooking Devices 


Does the Spring “housecleaning” have a terror for you? 


It won't be necessary for vox to take up your carpets and rugs 
—or to take down the portieres—or move the furniture—if 


you have a The Latest Improved Toaster and the 
Flat iron in which you can control the 
heat. These devices have 
YELO been tested and approved 
CLEANER by Good Housekeeping 
because it Cleans all these things right where they are—and Institute and are fully guar- 
cleans them c/eax. anteed. Send today—you 
The CYCLONE is one of the most powerful hand cleaners r . 
made—in fact, is better than many of the electric machines, and will be surprised at the low 
yet that you get wing maintenance cost, the com- 
sweeping backaches—an easy, natural swaying of the y gives 2 
fuil efficiency. fort no hot kitchen _ or 
#10 with your order will bring the CYCLONE to your home, stove —and easier ironing. 
then $5 a month until you have pa 30, or $25 with the order, 
pays for it in full, including delivery charges. Money back | THE DIAMOND 
Pai? not satisfied. Reference: Ninth National Bank o ELECTRIC CO. 
Representative Dealers wanted Everywhere Ave. 
2040 No. 13th Street, inghamton, N 


= Bo washings—finest laces to heaviest woolens—dried in our “C hicago-Francis” Combined 
lothes Dryer and Laundry Stove— illustrated here and made in various sizes—dries a big 

' caabheienmaenen. Wet onthe no hindrance. Waste heat from laundry stove heats the drying 
. cabinet and dries the clothes. Coal, Wood or Gas for fuel. Have sold thousands, All 
users delighted. Also our “ Chieago-Rapid” Eleetrie Washer with our own exclusive 
patent Safety Wringer Release—found on no other machine—completely subdivides rolls 
of wringer by simply pushing lever. Also Automatie Conveyor—our exclusive device. 
Automatically conveys clothes into rolls of wringer—makes it unnecessary to put 
fingers near wringer. Washes tub full of clothes pure clean in just 10 minutes. 
Cannot get out of order; cannot injure even most delicate fabrics. Servants and 
maids gladly use it. Appliances made in various sizes suitable for Residences, 
Apartment Buildings, Hotels and Institutions. Write for Free Book describing 
these Dryers, Washers, Wringers and also Ironing Boards and electrically driven 
and gas heated Ironing ‘Machines. Singler or F its. Justask 
for catalog No. G14 and state which i pecially i t din. Write today. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO., SHANNON MFG. 
Office. 630 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 124 Lexington Ave., NewYork, N.¥. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. Gentlemen:—Tho “‘Chicago-Francis’’ Clothes “ ” 
Dryer Lausdry Steve installed in my residence legs spring is perfect Chic ago-Fra acis 
—and is entirely satisfactor congratulate you in that you know t 

good work pays.—J. K. ‘ALLEN, Pres. *‘Domestic Engineering,” Chicago. Clothes La Stove 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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“Chicago-Rapid” 
Electric Washer 


‘A dent and melt like soft white metals. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and brass, — i” 


THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. - : i 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR GOWNS 


by insisting that your dressmaker 
use Kleinert’s Dress Shields, which 
guarantee perfect protection 
against the ruinous effects of per- 
spiration. Look for the name 
**Kleinert’? on every shield you 
buy. None genuine without it. 


Kleinert’s Dress Shields can be washed 
in hot water (necessary to remove germs 
and odor) and restored to perfect fresh- 
ness by ironing. Made in a wide variety 
of shapes and sizes. Your dealer has them. 


Write for our Dress 
Shield Book “G” 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 


Saves Half the Care of the Baby 


A comfortable bed, a safe and delightful play 
room, where Baby 1s comfortable and happy, 
day and night. Light, easily moved about the 
house, porch and lawn, you can take baby with 

ou wherever you go. without lifting or carrying 

im. Saves the usual constant watching, as he 
can’t fall out or hurt himself, and it protects him 
from imsects and animals. Means better health 
for the baby as he is saved from floor-draughts 
and too much handling. Collapses to fit com- 
pactly into canvas traveling bag. No tools re- 
quired to set up. Nothing to get out of repair. 

Frame of white enameled wood, covered with 
silver-finish screen, woven wire springs and 
sanitary mattress, mounted on rubber - tired 
wheels. If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us and we will supply you direct 


Get Our Free Illustrated Booklet 
It tells all about the Baby Cariole. If you are not inter- 
yourself, you undoubtedly have a friend or relative 
who will be glad to know about it. 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
Makers of *‘Toys That Teach”’ 
14 Pruyn Street Albany, N. Y. 


Emma Carus says: 
““Suttable wear even with my dressiest costumes.”" 


**Niagara Maid’’ Silk Gloves give entire 
satisfaction, not only through their color-cor- 
rectness but their extraordinary wearing quali- 
ties and stylish appearance. Only the purest 
silk is used in their manufacture. 

Each pair contains a guarantee ticket insur- 
ing the wear of the double finger tips. 

f your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Myrs. 
Silk Gloves 
Silk Underw 
Niagara Maid"’ ‘Size — 
Silk Novelties 
New York 


San Francisco Chicago 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Shop in apan | 
while you sit at home 


All the delightful sentiment that gives 


fascinating charm to dainty littie Japan is 
evident in our every importation of exquisite 
goods. Take advantage of thisrare opportunity. 


Here is Our Plan: *<.'"; 


large quantities, direct from Japan, 
Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Em- 
broidered Waists andTable Linens, 
Brass, Lacquered and Basket Wares, 
and many other useful and beauti- 


Cre aE ful articles suitable for artistic 
OD ORLESS * : decoration and for gifts. We offer 
Double-Covered *. you the benefit of this concentrated 


DRESS SHIELDS re buying, saving you the dealers’ profits. 


= for six Japanese, hand-painted 
(0 Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn I Send 10e Place Cards, (regular 30c) or, 
OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure if you prefer, a Japanese, hand-stenciled towel, 


tropical gum that has the impo evious quality (1 yd.), the latest fad, and we will give 

ber without its unpleasant odor, and is 

non-heating and free from injurious chemi- you, free, our instructive book et, 

cals. They are light, cool to wear, and wash- ‘How to Give Japanese Entertainments, 

able. Made in ali desirable shapes and y book “The 

styles. Every pair guaranteed | the Orient,” illustrat- 
Sampo pair size 3 sent for 25 cents Scale oxicnng = full line. 


OMO Dress Shield Booklet"’ sent free | Special Introductory Offer— 


This attractive Geisha Kimono, im- 

rted by us and made from genuine 44 
js panese Yuzon Crepe, hand-twilled, 

ind- woven, hand -stenciled. In 

“Health, Happiness, Prosperity” de- 
sign, as pictured (either fom or rich red 
ground, white figures); or you may have | 
wisteria or cherry blossom design, either 
blue or lavender ground. Sizes i 
32 to a State desi ign and color 
fr 


Infants’ 
Pants 


Theidea garmentiorbab.es. Worn overthe 
diaper, these dainty htule ga: ments will pro- 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Mave from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is soft, white, odorless and al so- 


| 
| 
} wanted. Delivered free to your 
home, ready for wear 
| Absolutely no risk—satisfaction guar- 
lutely water-proof. Plain or lace trimmed, anteed ae back. Reference: Union 
2scto$l.0. BIBS |: Trust Co. Francisco. Limited 


Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plain number ., Order immediately. 


and with pocket which catches the food the 
At your desier's THE THOMPSON CO., Importers 
Shanghai, China Yokohama, Japan 


or write us. 


The Manufacturing Co. 


Dept.3 Middictown, Conn. / 


Send your order to American Headquarters 


121 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, reenan 


The season of dust is here. 
To lessen the labor of keeping your house clean, dust with 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE ~—_206-F Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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The Educational Register 


ASS DAY- WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mills College 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 
The only Woman's College on the 
Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885, Near two 
great universities. 
out the year. 
fequirements equivalent to those of Stan- 


Ideal climate through- 
Entrance and graduation 


ford University and University of Cali- 
fornia. Laboratories for science with 
modernequipment. Excellentopportunities 
for home economics, library study, music 
and art. Modern gymnasium. Special 


care for health of students; out-door life, 
Christian influences; undenominational. 
President Luella Clay Carson, A.M.,LL.D. 
For catalogue address Registrar, Mills 
College P. O., California, 


National School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences 


Substantially the leading school of high rank, exclusively devot 
to Domestic Science, Art, Home Economics. Completely equippe 
school buildings and dormitories. Early registration advisable owi: 
to constant demand for rooms. Illustrated catalogue H. 

Connecticut Avenue and M Street, N. W. 

District or CotumsBr1a, Washington. 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, (6 miles from Atlanta) Ga. 
etters. Science. Philosophy. 
Home Economics. 
Resident students limited to 300. For catalog, address 
F. H. Gatnes, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Georcia, Decatur. 


In the most de- 
lightful climate. 
23rd year. Certificates admit to 

Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 


Outdoor Study All Winter 


The Orton School for Girls. 
Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, 
Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 

ANNA B. Orton, Principal, Dept. K. 

Catirornia, Pasadena. 


The Wheeler School for Boys and 
Girls College preparation, strorg courses in agriculture. 
domestic science, music and art. Athletic fields. 75 acres, 
Modern buildings. Liberalendowment. Terms moderate. 


Address P. KenpDa.t, Principal. 
Connecticut, North Stoning on. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


37th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory and general courses. 
Unusual advantages in music, art and the languages. Gymnasium. 
Real training of body, mind and manners. 
Miss Corne ta F. Bairp, Principal. 
Connecticut, Norwatk, 51 West Avenue 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Na 
FOR GIBLS. 


tarial Work, Library 
Economy, Business 
Law and Hygiene. 
20 buildings in a park 
of romantic beauty. 
Write for catalogue to 
Box 125 


ILLINOIS 


’ 
Illinois Woman’s College 

A Standard College. One of the Best. Full College and Prepara 
tory Courses. Exceptional advantages in Music, Domestic Scien 
Art, and Expression. expenses reasonable. Surroundings health 
ful. Home life ideal. Location central in Middle West. Very 
convenient to every part of the Mississippi Valley. Students from 
more than 26 States. Catalogue free. 

Address HARKER. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box F. 


Girton School for Girls 


Select boarding and day school situated in a beautiful 20-acre park. 
College preparatory. General and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science, Household Sanitation, and Physical 
Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Spe- 
cial preparation for Bryn Mawr. Social life of the home refined and 
attractive. Catalogue on application. 

Francis Kinc Cooke, Principal. 


ILttnots, Winnetka, Box 49. Chicago's Oldest Suburb. 


Morgan Park Academy A Real School for Real 


Boys; Known for Char- 
acter Building. A notable record for fitting boys, through personal 
attention, for College, Technical School, Business. Home influences, 
with military features. Chosen men teachers live, work and eat 
with boys. Healthfully located, 14 miles from Chicago. Free illus- 
trated catalog and “ Results with Boys."" Box 75. Morgan Park, Ill. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 12°? fet above the 


sea. Absolutely 
healthful. 64 years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. 
very graduate has proved himself a man. Highly commended 
by mothers. Our ideal—* For every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.”’ 
For book of facts, address Nose Hit, Principal. 
Woodstock. (1 from Chicago.) 


INDIANA 


Elmhurst 

Only high-grade non-sectarian country school for girls in the 
Middle West. Number limited to twenty-four. 

InpIANA, Connersville, R. D. 6, Box 5. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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MISSOURI 
Hamilton College Fer Women. sath year A | Christian College of Music. | For 


Young Women. 62nd year. i" 


KENTUCKY 


versity Advantages. Faculty of 29. Beautiful six-acre campus. Five Located in a “city whose business is education.”" 20 college- ; 

well-equipped buildings. Standard Junior College Course. Music, trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20-acre campus for out- e 

Art, Expression. Yearly expense $300. For catalogue, address door sports. For year book write - 5 bk 
THE PRESIDENT. Mrs. L. W. St.CLair-Moss, President. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Box P. Missovurt, Columbia, 640 College Place. ® 

Mount de Sales—Academy of the | The Woman’s College 


Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives leading to 
Visitation B. A. degree. Preparatory Department. Diplomas granted in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Practical and Normal courses in Domestic 
Science. Terms $300. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. Josern H. Appre, P'd.D.. President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


B. Y. W. C. A. School of Domestic 


Science Equips women to be teachers of Domestic Science 


Courses. Art, Music and Languages. For catalogue, address 
Marytanp, Catonsvilic. Tre 


and Art, Dietitians, Matrons, Homemakers. Model f 
home. Expert instruction. Moderate cost. Demand for graduates. Lasell Sem nh 
Address A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, Principal. 
M \sSACHUSETTS, Boston, 47 Berkeley Street. 
De Meritte School, Inc. A,7rparatory school 
Education. High and Grammar grades Special preparation for the A 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and for College. Read the 
circular. Epwin DeMenritte, A.B., Prin. 
ot : M \sSACHUSETTS, Boston, 815 Boylston St. 
“ 
ving 
Posse Gymnasium & Normal School 
Cc rears. ourses In guage, Literature, Science, Music 
of Gymnastics and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
— in Medical Gymnastics. For full particulars apply to the Secretary. practice of Household Economics. Training is given 
M\SSACHUSETTS, Boston, 46 St. Botolph Street. in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and gd 
— Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making and ae 
Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and oe 
The Lowthorpe School of Landscape other sports are encouraged. “Address, Re 
, . G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
Architecture ‘ 120 Woodland Road y 
Gardening, and Horticulture,for Women. Tuition $100. 
Address LowTHORPE SCHOOL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
ster Abbot Academy 
ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 | 
Our unusual personal association with our girls, our policy of using all our resources for the benefit of our pupils, our long +a 
ari experience, modern equipment and extensive campus for outdoor life enable us to give our students the education, social envi- : 
n ronment and physical training that develops a wholesome, sane and useful woman. Address Tue Principat. C 
Ith 
} 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
=a Main Street, BRADFORD, MASS. } 
One hundred and ninth year. 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac . 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Cer- 
aris tificate admits to leading colleges. General course of five ’ 
Art, years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
ical Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal, 
and 
SEA HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
— Distinctly Devoted to Developing Personalities t 
teal Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesome and 
har- beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor : 
oot life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of sea- 4 y 
so shore, mies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, character, and ¢ 
74 education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish — native 
ae teachers. All branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address { 
Lis Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box K, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Buildings Modern Gymnasium 
Equipment Complete Bowling Alleys 
Physical Laboratory Athletic Field 
Chemical Laboratory = ed h r@) oO ] 156 CLIFF ROAD Swimming Pool 
Manual Training Shop WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. Tennis Courts } 
Location high, dry and healthful in one of New England's most beautiful residential villages. | 
ROCK RIDGE HALL for boys of high school age. Thorough preparation for anycollege or business. Masters, able, experienced, | 
mature. THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for young boys. Home-like atmosphere. Experienced teachers. Manual training. Constant 
supervision. Every boy an object of constant thought and care: hence well-regulated daily lives, marked improvement, rapid progress. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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MICHIGAN | 


Normal School of Physical 
Education 


Two Year Course and Summer Course. Physical Education and 
Playground Work. Unusual opportunity for self support while 
studying. Two $100 scholarships for high school graduates. Sum- 
mer School June 30 to August 25. Summer faculty of specialists. 
Address for booklet 

Ws. W. Hastrincs, Dean. 

MIcuiGan, Battle Creek. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women to Equip 

Themselves to Teach. 
Public Schools Special Subjects 

New term opens Aug. 30, 1912. One-year course in Music, Draw- 
ing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical Training, Manual 
Training. We make a specialty of training students to teach special 
branches. For 22 years we have been placing graduates in paying 
positions. For information, address HE SECRETARY. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3027 W. Gd. Boulevard 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tilton Seminary 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. For Young Men and 
Women. Preparation for college or business. Special courses for 
High School graduates. Seven buildings. Athletic fields. Separate 
department for young boys. Moderate cost. GrorGe L. PLimpTon, 
New HaAmpsuire, Tilton, 36 School Street. Principal 


NEW JERSEY 


The Lakewood School for Girls 


Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited en- 
rollment insures individual attention. Ideal location with wonderful 
winter climate. Ont-of-door life emphasized. Horseback, golf, 
tennis, rowing, skating. . Samson, Principal. 

New Jersey, Lakewood, Box G. 


The Neidlinger Voice School 


Speech. 
Over 90 per cent. of the children taught to talk are restored there- 
by to mental and physical equilibrium. Individual work only. A 
new record; normal at 4, then spinal meningitis; no intelligible 
speech for 8 years. With us 2 years, 6 mos. Entered in high-class 
school—boys of own age—average first month 92 per cent. plus. 
Mystic, Conn., May to Nov.; East Orange, N. J., Nov. to May. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


For Girls Christian Character our Goal. 

Non-sectarian. For girls of high character and purpose. Possesses 
every advantage offered by any similar school, regardless of cost. 
Superior equipment. 167 acres Pure water. Faculty of 18. 
Trained nurse. Athletics. Pipe organ, 25 pianos. Special course for 
high school graduates. 175 students. Entrance any time. Cata- 
logue. 

JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., D.D., Prin. 

New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development of the 
boy's character and scholarship for the work of the 
world, either in college or business. 

large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully 
selected pupils of high character, adequate equip- 
ment, supervised athletics, military discipline, 
healthful location. For catalogue, address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal, 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


NEW YORK 


Have You Chosen a Profession? 


There are opportunities in Medicine, especially Homceopathic 
Medicine. Send for Catalogue V. ew York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Flower Hospital. 

ovaL S. Copetanp, A.M., M.D., Dean. 

New Yor, New York City, Ave. A, 63rd — 64th Sts. 


The Scbool of MPHothercrate 


THE connecting link between school life and home 
responsibilities In line with the present-day 
movement efficient home-making 


The School of Mothercrakt 


provides practical instruction in the care and training 
- children, eugenics and other vital problems of family 

life. Its residence course of one year and its day classes 
includegpractical work in nursery, household and kinder- 
garten, and cover the biology, psychology, sociology and 
ethics of the family. 

This training meets a vital need and deserves your 
careful investigation. W tite for full information to 


MARY L. READ, Director, 


The School of Wothercraft 


566 West End Ave. New York 


| 
| 


A Country School for Girls 
in Mew City 


Boarding and Day School. ‘‘A Real School’’ 
Full Academic Course. Primary Class to Grad- 
uation. Upper Class for advanced Special Stu 
dents. Certificate admits to Colleges. Music and 
Art. Vacation trips. Summer Tutoring. Out- 
of-door sports under expert instruction. School 
Park of 35 acres opposite Palisades of Hudson. 
School Coach meets day pupils at Subway and 
in Yonkers. 
MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 
Riverdale Avenue and 252nd Street West 


The Scudder School 


Amongst other advantages, maintains classes 
IN THE OPEN AIR for girls of the elemen- 
tary grades. Outdoor gymnasium with vo 
markzbly interesting equipment. Ample 
tection from rain. In the yard instead o' 

the roof, therefore no danger from fire. Next 
to well-equipped kitchen. Frequent physical 
examinations. Located in New York's best 
residence district, half-a-block from Central 
Park, patronized by a most desirable class 
of students. 


Myron T. Scudder, A.B., A.M., Principal, 
The SCUDDER SCHOOL, 

59 West 96th Street, New York City 

Day or boarding. Elementary, college prepara- 


tory, normal and secretarial courses. Domestic 
Science, Montessori Kindergarten. 


The Knox School For Girls 


A Country School for the Training of Gentlewomen 

Thorough cultural and academic courses. College pre- 
paratory under a staff of trained specialists. 

Splendid Fine Arts department. Music (Vocal or Instru- 
mental). Painting and Drawing, under artist teachers who 
pn on the basis a Professional study in Europe and 
Am urses in Law, Domestic Science, Aesthetic and 
Folk Dancing. The "distinctive feature of the Knox School 
is individual expression. 

All out-of-door sports under trained director. 

The Beautiful Location in an extensive estate on the Hud- 
son, its accessibility to N. Y. (50 minutes), and its distinc- 
tive individuality demand your consideration before 


lecting a school. Ad 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Ossining, N. Y., Box 15 


Mount Pleasant Academy 

Founded 1814. Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. 
shires is for boys under fifteen. For catalogues, address 


CHARLES FREDERICK Brusix 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 540. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Friends’ Academy A co-educational school 


whose’ aim is not only to 
prepare pupils for college, but to give a practical education to those 
who cannot go to college. Healthful country location, 30 miles 
from New York. Athletic field. Gymnasium. For catalogue 
address NELson A. Jackson, A.B., Principal. 
New Yor, Long Island, Locust Valley 


Starkey Seminary Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 


Boarding school for both sexes of 
14 years and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and busi- 
ness. Advanced courses for young women in Art and Music. N.Y. 
State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early for Fall entrance. 
Rates, $250 to $275. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 


Irving School for Boys 
25 miles from N. Y. 75th year. 21 years under present Head 
Master. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swim- 
ming Pool. New Gymnasium. J. M. FurMAN, A.M., Head Master. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 927. 


Putnam Hall Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers 


to Dr. James M. Taylor, Pres. Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan 
University; Dr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges. Address 
ELLEN BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 812. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


College ana Academy of St. Genevieve 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Located in the * Land of the Sky * 3,000 feet above sea level. 
Ideal hoime-life. Instructors hold degrees from European and American Universities, 
French and German Professors. @ St. Genevieve’s also has a Preparatory Department for young children. 


For Catal and particul: 


apply to the Mother Superior. 


Unsurpassed climatic conditions with mild winters, 
The Languages are taught by 


BINGHAM, Yo, 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Established 1793 
ALONE IN THE UNITED STATES, has been 

conducted 119 years by Three Generations of Head- 
masters, from grandfather to grandson, who have prepared 
BOYS for College and for Christian Citizenship ever 
since 1793. 

BINGHAWM’S Single Story Pairs of brick rooms, sep- 


Greensboro Female College 


Founded 1838. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive 
Christian atmosphere. Limited number of students with small 
classes. Four years of collegiate work leading to A. B. degree. 
Beautiful location with unsurpassed health record. Students ad- 
mitted on certificate from accredited High Schools. High standards 
and individual instruction. 

For catalog, address 
Mrs. Lucy H. Ropertson, President. 
NortH# Greensboro. 


arated by brick parapet Fire Wallis have been pr d 
the Saftest Against Fire by Every Parent who has 
inspected them, and by every other visitor; whereas, in the 
last 20 years more than 1400 pupils have perished in 
School Fires in the United States, allin High Buildings, 
and many thousands have been burnt to death in other 
high buildings. Sanitation and Ventilation pronounced 
the BEST by 15C doctors. Average gain of 19 poundsthe 
term of entrance accentuates our Climate, Fare and Care 
of Pupils. Military; to make Citizens and Men, not 
soldiers, Box 2 


A OHIO 


Harcourt Place School for Girls 


College Preparation; Advanced Courses, also Domestic Science 
and Horticulture. Travel Classes may be formed during Summer 
and Winter vacations. Miss MERwIN, Principal. 

. Onto, Gambier, Box 28. 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


Forty-fourth year. Music taught in allits branches. Lessons daily 
and private. Fine dormitories for pupils. Pure water, beautiful 
city, and healthy. Superiorfaculty. Fine recital hall, with an orches- 
tral concert and soloists every Wednesday night. Send for 64-page 
catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 
Wittiam H. Dana, R. A. M., President. 
Outro, Warren. 


BROAD SCHOLARSHIP BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 


GsEWESTERN COLLEG 
Jor WOMEN OXFORD,OHIO. 


FOUNDED 
Ranked with Leading Eastern Colleges, 


A center of stimulating life for thoughtful stu- 
dents. Faculty of efficient men and women; 
comprehensive curriculum; definite religious 
influence. 350 beautiful acres; campus, farm, 
garden. Perfect sanitary conditions. Music and 
Art Departments of special brilliance. Domes- 
tic Science. Outdoor Athletics; Gymnasium. 
Illustrated literature sent on request 


JOHN GRANT NEWMAN, A.M., D.D.. President 
MARY A. SAWYER, A. M., Litt. D., Dean 


Box G. OXFORD, O. 


OHIO 


The Bartholomew - Clifton School 


‘ An attractive home department. Prepares for the 
for Girls best colleges. Advanced course for High School 
Graduates. Music, Art, Languages, Travel Classes. Muss E. A. 
A.M., and Miss M. F. Situ, Principals. 

Onto, Cincinnati, Evanswood, Clifton. Box G. 


The H. Thane Miller School Fe: gitls. Lim- 


ited in numbers. 
College preparatory and advanced courses. 


Special advantages in 
Languages, Literature, History, Music, and Art. Preparation for 
foreign travel. Address Mrs. E. Park SMITH MILLER, or 
Mrss Emma Louise Parry, A. M, 
Crncinnatr, O., Lenox Place, Avondale. 


As 314 Thorough college 
Miami Military Institute Thoronsh collese 
courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and personal 
care. Selected class of boys. Commandant U. S. Army Officer. 
Modern buildings. Gymnasium. Athletics. Write for catalog. 

Orvon Grarr Brown, President. 

Onto, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 81. 


The Law Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School women walimited 
bilities as a profession and a means of independent livelihood. Teach- 


ers and playground directors are alwaysin demand. For booklet, 
address: Mary E. Law, M.D., Prin., 2343 Ashland Ave., Toledo, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Baldwin School 
e win 00 (Ine.) 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. (20 Minutes from Philadelphia) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges. Also strong general course, with diploma for girls not 
‘oing to college. Within 21 years 247 students from this school 
ave passed the entrance examinations for Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate privileges. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Fireproofstone building. Extensive grounds. Athletics. 
Jane L. Brownell, A.M., Head of the School 
Elizabeth Forvest Johnson, A.B., Associate Head of the School 
For circulars address 
The Baldwin School, P.O. Box 8, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Wyoming Seminary 

Located in the famous Wyoming Valley among spurs of the Blue 
Mountains. Special attention given to providing the ablest teachers. 
College preparation, business, music, art, oratory, domestic science. 
Certificate accepted by colleges. Classes average 10 to 15 pupils. 
Full provision for athletics. Modern buildings with every conveni- 
ence. A high grade co-educational preparatory school. Yearly rates 
$400. Sixty-ninth year opens September 18th. For catalogue 
address 

L. L. Spracvue, D.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Pennsylvania School of Horticulture 
for Women 


A school for theoretical and practical instruction in gard-nis 
and other branches of horticulture. Special attention given ¢. + 
practical side of the work. Fall term opens September 11th. Sumner 
course July 8th—August 26th. ddress THE PRINctP 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ambler. 


College prepara- 
Penn Hall, School for Girls 
guage and special courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, basket-ball, boating, hockey. 
Rooms with private bath. Rates $425.00—no extras. For catalog 
address Frank S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal. 
P&NNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg. Box QO. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


A strictly first-class seminary for a select, limited number of - 

bred girls. Two years’ advanced course for high-school gradu.tes 

Music, Art and Domestic Science Dept. for girls 10 to 14 orm 

$500. For booklets, address CLaupE WYANT, Princip 
PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 238. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


A standard college for women. No preparatory department. 
Delightfully located 35 miles from the Blue Ridge Mountains in a section famed for its 
healthfulness and scenic beauty. 800 feet above sea level. All college departments and es- 
pecially efficient departmentsin Artand Music. Bookletand full information upon request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President, Spartanburg, S. C. 


= = 


VIRGINIA 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


Prepares for all colleges and universities taking women. Courses 

in Business and Public School Teaching. Music and Art. Christian 

influences. On Southern R. R. Athletics. Terms $250—no extras. 

For catalogue address EL1IzABETH May WILLIs, Principal. 
Vircinta, Chatham. Box 105. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 

and Schoolof Music Co-educational. College preparatory. “T. 

tificate admits to University of Virginia and other colleges. Broad 

variety of musical courses, including pipe organ and orchestra. 

Piano tuning. Terms: $200 to $275 per year. Noextras. Address 
Vrreornta, Dayton. (Shenandoah Valley.) Boxroo. 


Randolph-Macon Academy for Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifts make rates $250 
a year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gymnasium 
and Athletics. 21st Session opens Sept. 18th. Address 
Cuas. L. Metton, A.M.., Principal, Box 412, Front Royal, VrrGINta. 


Hollins College for Young Women 


Founded 1842. College, Elective and Preparatory Courses 
Music, Art, etc. Located in Valley of Virginia. 700 acres. 
miles north of Roanoke. Invigorating mountainclimate. For 
logue address Miss Mattie L. Cocke, Presiden 
Vircinia, Hollins, Box 323. 


Southern Female College idea! 
highest Virginia standards. Social training. Five buildings with 
gymnasium. egular and special courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 
Domestic science. New Pianos, Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Out- 
door Athletics. $250 to $350. Catalogue. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Virginia College Valley of Virginia, famed 
health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 

Aattic P. Harris, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Presiden 


Artuur Kyte Davis, A. M., VirGcintis, Petersburg. Box 222. 
for Young Ladies. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 

tember 12th, 1912. Located in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appointments. 

Students from 31 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter any 

time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. Wermar, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Virerta, Roanoke. 
(FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 
Stuart Hal FEMALE INSTITUTE) 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Di- 
ploma for general and music courses. College preparation. Founded 
1843 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. Maria PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principa 


Camps and Summer Schools 


CANADA 


COLORADO 


Minne-Wawa 


A Summer Camp for Boys and Young Men. Algonquin National 
Park, Ontario, Canada. Region unsurpassed for canoeing and obser- 
vation of nature. A conservative camp for particular patrons. For 
booklet address L. Wise, Bordentown Military Institute. 

New Jersey, Bordentown. 


saenies in one ne of the 
Rocky Mountain Camp many beauty spot of 
Colorado. An ideal place fora boy's vacation. Mountain Climbing, 
Fishing, Boating, General Athletics. Real camp life in which every 
precaution is taken for the boy's well-being and safety. For illus 
trated catalog address Frank G. Pasor, Directo 
Cortorapo, Boulder, Box 234. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 


Camp Wonposet 
Eighth season. 100 miles from New York. For boys under fifteen. 
Illu-trated booklet. Address 
Rosert TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., New York. 
_CONNECTICUT, Bantam Lake, LitcAfield Hill. 


Camp Eastford 


“The Place fora Boy.’ Bungalow, tents, land and water sports. 
Craft work.’*Hikes."" Camp mothet. Booklet. Season $95. 
Me. and Mrs. J. P. Marvin, 14 Bowdoin St., Worcester, Mass. 
Connecticut, Eastford, Crystal Lake. 


Hillside School Situated on a hill in picturesque New 


England town, will be open as a sum- 
mer home for girls during July and August. Four acres of ground, 


all outdoor games, Nature Study, Arts and Crafts, Tutoring if desired. 
Excursions to woods and beaches. Limited number of adults received 
as bourders. Address Miss BRENDLINGER. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
MAINE 


Camp Belgrade for Boys [nthe Bearade Lakes 


Region of Maine. 
Land and Water sports, excellent fishing; physician in camp at all 


time Personally conducted by Frank G. Schrenk, B. S., Instruc- 
tor University of Pennsylvania. Send for illustrated booklet. Ad- 
dres FRANK G. SCHRENK. 


PeNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1435 Arch Street. 


Wildmere Camp for Boys wig. 


Thirteenth 
year. The life a boy loves—mountain climbing, canoeing, motor 
boating, all outdoor sports. Home cooking. Coaching trip to 
White Mountains. New buildings. Manual training. Resident 
physician, physical director, experienced leaders. Write for booklet. 

Ixvinc F. WoopMan, Ph.B., 215 West 23rd St., New York City. 


Norway Pines Camp 


Situated on Casco Bay, Sebascc, Maine, offers boys every advan- 
tage for a happy healthy summer. Boating, swimming, a yacht 
cruise, dee p sea fishing, all out door sports, and the many activities of 
real camp life. Write for our interesting catalog. Address: 

New Crry, 139 West orst St. Dr. WALTER A. KEvEs. 


Camp Wawenock 


He re boys develop self-reliance and manliness. Boating, canoe- 
ing enting, fishing, swimming. All outdoor games in charge of 
expert Camp Wawenock, at Sebago Lake, Me., solves the 
problem of the boys’ vacation. No boy can have a better or 
happier experience than a summer here. Give your boy this 
wonderful opportunity. Send for our illustrated booklet. You 
should read it whether your boy comes to us or not. Remember 
that every precaution is taken for the welfare and safety of the 
boy. Write atonce. Address: 


Dr. W. C. KenpDaALt. 
Disrrict or Washington, 1404 St., N. W. 


MICHIGAN 


Camp Kenmore *To Teach Boys to Bungalow, 


waterproof tents, all land and water 
sports “ Hikes,”” manual training, craft work, nature study. Resident 
camp physician and trained nurse. Camp Mother. Booklet. Season 
$75. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Macpuerson, Joliet, Ill. 
MicuiGan, Fountain, Ford Lake. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Camp Eagle Point for Girls 

Stimson Lake, N. H. Real camping without discomfort. Land 
and water sports. Free horseback riding. Coaching to Mt. Wash- 
ington. Winnepesaukee annex. Booklet. 


W. C. Barker. 
New HampsHire, Rumney. 


For Women 

Comfort Mathes Camp ond Girls 

Beautifully located among New Hampshire's Hills. Here you will 
find contentment and recreation amidst ideal surroundings. Here 
nature is at her best. The broad fields invite long tramps. Little 
Bay and Oyster River offer the best of boating, fishing and swim- 
ming. Every opportunity is given to gain rest and strength through 
vigorous and fascinating out-of-door life. See our booklet ““Tenting 
with Dolly Drew” before you plan your summer. 

Miss Fannie G. H. MATHEs. 
New York, New York City, 526 West 124th St. 


New York School of Expression Summer 
—June and July. Voice Training—Elocution—Oratory—Drama— 
Remedial Gymnastics—Folk Dancing—Pantomime. Prospeetus 
and Special Summer Circular. Telephone 7920 Columbus. 
CHARLOTTE SULVEY PreEsBy, President. 
New York Ciry, 318 West 57th St., (Y. M. C. A. Building). 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


On Lake Champlain 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR OPENS JULY ist. 
A Real Camp for Real Boys 


Every comventene | the safety one comfort of the boys. Water- 
proof tents with f Fleet row boats and canoes. Swift 
motor boat. mming, tennis, all land and 
water sports. Trips to Adirondacks and Green Mountains. — 
ers are experienced ouee men. Tutoring if desired. 

sembly hall, with pi — Camp physician. Long distance ‘ele 


andsome illustrated | booklet = application. 


J. CLARK READ, A. M. 
New York City, Berkeley School. 


—ENOY A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER— 


THE HAWN SCHOOL ts summer 


offers you wonderful oppor- 
tunity for rest and recreation, and at the same time cultural ad- 
vantages of decided value. 

Beautifully situated at Lake Mohegan, N. Y., it combines 
the best features of the summer camp, with the comforts and 
luxuries of a summer home. 

Here one may enjoy all outdoor activities—boating, fishing, 
swimming, tennis, tramping, amidst ideal surroundings. 

The curriculum includes Dramatic Reading, Oratory, Classes 
in French, Voice Building, Technique of Speech, etc. 

A special course for teachers prepares them for the Oral 
English requirements in force in all N. Y. State Schools in 1913. 

Here is a chance to be out-of-doors, to enjoy life, and to return 
able to say — *‘It’s the finest summer I ever spent. 
It has counted ‘ier something.”’ 

Before you plan your summer write for information. It will 
interest you. Address 


HENRY GAINES HAWN, Pres., New York City, Carnegie Hall 


WISCONSIN 


Algoma Kamp for Young Boys 4,y2='40" 


place for 
boys with pleasant cottages, beautifully overlooking Lake Butte des 
Morts, fountain water, excellent board, fine bathing, splendid fishing, 
boating, athletics, tutoring if desired, care of a good home. Send 
for full particulars to ienry E. Prin. Read School. 
WIscoNnsIN, Oshkosh. 


Keewatin Camp 


Eighth season. Pioneer Western Camp. Branches in Minnesota 
and Canada. Individual attention. Separate camps for Juniors and 
Seniors. Limited number. Address J. H. KeEnpRIGAN. 

Wisconsin, Mercer, Box 1. 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


We can help you in plocing your boys and girls upon the 
right road—that is—in JUST THE RIGHT SCHOOL. 

our request receives the personal attention of a man who 
has had years of experience as a master in Private Schools. 

Your confidence is safeguarded. We require the 
personal endorsements of its patrons before listing any 
institution. 

Let us help you plan the future of s and 
Write for our booklet — REGISTER ENDO 
SCHOOLS AND CAMPS. You need it 
contains, 


The Educational Register. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 


Dept. of Endorsed Schools, Box G. New York City 


in our SERVICE is carried out. 


and definite information concerning it. 


VERY college, school, and camp advertised in the Educational Register of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine merits your interest and investigation. 

In this department, as in all others, the policy of safeguarding your confidence 
No school or camp may use our pages unless we have the endorsement of its paboune, 


It is understood that each one carried is endorsed by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Minneapolis, Minn. _ Shopping District. 


A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 


Ss he od fe user of small space a guaran teed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 
of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accep ted, the use of display ty uty 


qausteties features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the pre 
per agate line each insertion. July forms close June Ist. 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good H 


ration of copy. Rates—$2.00 
reg ‘or more information. Address 


keeping i New York, N. Y. 


“Home-Making, the NewProfession” | FRUIT JAR LABELS 


Is a 100-page hand-book —it’s FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For ho:ne- teachers an‘ for well-paid positions. Bul- 
letins “Free-Hand Cooking,” 70 c¢s.; **The Up-To-Date Home,” 6/ 15 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


No more guessing about your jelly cups and fruit jars. 400 gummed 
labels covering all kinds Hs Aart ot in book form, postage 


Cleveland. Ohio 


LEARN TO MAKE TASSELS 


Beautify your piano scarfs, lamp shades, pillow covers and lambrequins. 
Mail dime, will send quantity of silk in several colors and simple directions 
for making tassels. Money back if wanted. 


H. F. GUNTER & €0., Dept. 1, 71 Mereer Street, New York 


prepaid, 15c. RT STATIONERY COMPANY 
Department A, 4413 Woburn Ave.. 
Send me the names cf three 
— stores that you would 
like 


Good Stores. to see listed in the 


Good Housekeeping Roll of Honor and I will send you, with 
our c-mpliments, A Family Cook Book. The cooperation of 
our readers is building up_a splendid list of such stores. 

Richard H. Waldo, Adv. Mégr., 381 Fourth Ave., New York, \. ¥. 


LIGHT ON DARK SPOTS—The little beauty 
lamp is always on the spot shedding its glow like 
a little electric light, which it resembles. Pays for 
itself and costs less than 1 cent a night, will burn 
forty hours with one filling of kerosene. Price 65 cts. 

Send for catalogue of other useful articles, 


Galt & McCutcheon, Dept. A., 1133 Broadway, 


CATS AND KITTENS—MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


Beautiful pets of Domestic and rare foreign varieties. 
sians—Siamese—Manx—Russian and Abyssinian. 


class board for cats, dogs and birds. Send for be autifully 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 
Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, N. J. 


Forget the Uncleanly Habit 


of testing cake, etc., with germ laden splint tb from broom; 
washing does“ not sterilize. Use Robinson's Sterilized Baking 
Testers. Inall communities or sent direct. Price 10 cents. 


Robinson Baking Tester Company, 15 Old Broadway, N. Y. 
Save you one-third on Dress Sills, cut any length, direct 
from our looms. Every yard guaranteed. AGENTS 
WANTED. Samples sent oniy upon receipt of 10c. in 
Stamps. In writing please state whether agency is 
desired. WASH SILKS, for Men’s Shirts and Ladies’ 
Underskirts. 


AUBURN SILK MILL, Dept. H, AUBURN, N.Y. 


DIRECT TO YOU 
“Lowest Prices for the Quality” 

High-grade Woolens and Worsteds for 

Men, Women, Children. Large variety of 

re 8. Also fine Wash Goods and Dress Linens. 

Sam “ree. State garment planned, color preferred. 
Established "1862. Always reliable. 

RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 600 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


“KAN’T ROLL OUT” 


The sleeping child cannot roll out of bed with = 2.6" 
in place. Solid, firm, oxidized metal 

grille at edge of bed. Folds under- 

neath in daytime. Protect your child 

and fear and worry. 

Price $3.00 (we pay express). Money 

back if unsatisfactory. 


“K. R. 0.” COMPANY, Gainesville, Fla. 


Chairs & Tricycles 
For Invalids and Cripples 
Worthington Co. 

502 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


AGENTS : 


GENUINE ORIENTAL CREPES 


require no ironing. New exclusive patterns of these vege tn, 
fabrics. Samples and catalogue sent on request. Free de- 
livery at import prices. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., No. 73 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash, 


ding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. 
Weight 15 pounds, » ond folds into small ro!l. 
og Full length bathe, far ‘bet than a tin tube tubs, Lasts fee 
ts ffer 
character of the tours. . 
Westward, Aug. 31, Sept. 14. Eastward, Oct. 
ship limit persons, ‘or our program, 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York W ORLD 
$15.00 daily selling my latest 
embroidered; Price $2 
Also 
suit patterns, embroidered; ie $2.50, retails $8.50. Biggest 
sellers of the season. Write for particulars. 


4 The name identifies the 
Clark Parties ROUND 
00 to $2800. Member- 
MALE AND FEMALE can easily make 
retails pure linen Queen Jac 
JOSEPH GLUCK, 621 Broadway, New York City 


Get rid of the little tor- 
ments by using A-Corn 
lve. You never spent 15 
cents to better advantage. 
sure. At drug- 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Make it unnecessary for you to guess whether your goods are all wool or mixed goods. 


They color all fabrics at one operation. 


Booklet free. 


Monroe Drue Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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FAY “Ideal” 


Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 
justed. No wrinkles. Stayupsmooth. Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. ost com- 
fortable summer or winter. Children pleased. 
Mothers delighted. Cheapest for fathers 

We also make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 
dyes and wear. Both styles for men, women, boys and 
girls. Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for free folder 
now and learn about the best stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co., Box 112,Elyria,O. 


R FLAVORING Ices.Cakes Er 
BEST BY TEST. AT YOURGROCERS St. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ladies 


make SELLING 
KLOSFIT PETTICOATS 


Because they fit so well. They are made with elastic gussets 
over hips and strong elastic waistband conforming to large or 
small measurements. Placket fastens with quick-snapping 
clasp. No bungling, no strings, no trouble. 

Write for proposition to 


W. F. TAFT & CO., 2025 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
% Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


On Easy Payments, 30 Days’ Free Trial, ™@ 
A heated mangle that irons all flat pieces better, 
easier, and in one-quarter the time. Costs Ic an 


hour forheat—gas orgasolene. Turned by hand, 
by power or by motor, 
==.) Linen” booklet Free. Ask for it. 
me Troning Machine, 
811-A, S. Western Ave. 
Chicago 


Lansing NOBuIn sorrom 


FITS INSIDE ANY KETTLE 


Made of pure Aluminum. Positively prevents 
burning of meats, fruits or vegetables; pays for 
itself every day. 

Sample sent for 16c., or two for 30c. 
AGENTS: This is the biggest money- 
maker you can handle. Every woman buys two 
of three. Send stamps for sample. 


THE GIER & DAIL MFG. CO., Dept. ““D,”” Lansing, Mich. 
ph WOMEN vs. RUSTY THINGS 


Best Black Enamel on stoves. 
Shines itself. Won't wash off. 


Eats 


| up rust 
Fine for 25 
Window 
and Door 
ing so thin it pen- 

etrates every crevice. Dries quickly, a beautiful black. Can't fill the 
mesh. If your hardware dealer hasn't it send $1 for 4 cans, prepaid express. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. CROSBY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
YOU CAN DO YOUR WEEKLY WASH 


Without rubbing, pounding, or labor. The 
Economy Vacuum Clothes Washer au- 
tomatically makes boiling water and suap do the 
work of washboard or washing machine, and the 
clothes are cleaner, whiter, and last longer. 

A BOON TO MOTHERS 
The soiled napkins and diapers can be washed without 
h ing. Aside from the family wash, delicate fabrics can be washed with- 
out slightest injury. Placed in an ordinary boiler, it forces steaming, soapy 
v hrough every inch of the fabric. Made of conper, it lasts forever, and 
x tune, labor, clothes, and most precious vf all—the mother’s health. 
T ind approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Pri © $5.00 delivered by express, and money back in 30 days if unsatisfactory, 
ONE LIVE MAN OR WOMAN in every county where we are not represented 
sh ! write for our county managers’ plan. 


Economy Sales Co., 208-D, Metropolitan Tower, New York City 


Thro Prepara- 

JESSONS in COOKING fer 
New home-study Course, 260 menus with recipes and fuil direc- 

tions for preparing cach »:ea/. Food Economy, Balanced Diet, Menus 
oe pe Occasions. Special Articles, ete. Send 50c in stamps for Ist 
ns. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sample pages /ree. 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXQUISITE LITTLE ENGAGEMENT GIFT 


A Convenience for the Trousseau. 


Two Wild Rose Sachets 


In a dainty box with hand decorated card. 
50 cents postpaid, or at your nearest gift 
shop. Our illustrated booklet—Thoughtful 
Little Gifts"’—will often help you tastefully to , 
solve the problem of what to give. Send for it. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 


112 Main St., Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


-“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
Make Narsing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent collapsing. No 
swallowing air; no wind in stomach; no colic. 
10c. at all druggists. Where infant foods are used 
a larger punciure in the nipple is required. In 
ordering state whether for mzk or infant food. 


FREE A “'Mizpah’’ Nipple to any mother sending us 
the names of 3 iriends who have babies, 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. P, Philadelphia 


Never: Sever 
HAIR NETS. 


Black, Medium, Light & Dark Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
Invisible, graduated mesh, possesses al norm: al strength. Put on or off in- 
wit an invisible = . Covers all or part of hair, Ideal 
or motoring and outdoor sports. r t 

$1.50 per coin or if not 15c each. 
TURBANNE Hair Net. Invisible —torGreek style coiffure, 10c or $1.00doz 
POIRIER & LINDEMAN CO., Dept.D,373 Fourth Ave., New York 


NO COLIC—BABY WON’T CRY 


if you use 


MILLER’S NON-COLLAPSIBLE NIPPLE 
and TEETHING-PAD combined 


Ask your druggist. If he does not 
carry in stock, send his name with 
15 cents for two by mail, prepaid... 


The Miller Rubber Co., Dept. A, Akron, O. 


Grows a Fine 
LAWN 


It is specially sel 

chi tested grass seed, and perenne manure—the ideal 
combination é grow quick, hardy, lasting turf. For seeding 
new lawns or putting new life into the old one nothing equals 
KALAKA, ba 6 Ib, boxes, express prepaid, at $1.00 per 


THE KALAKA COMPANY, 30 Union Stock Yds. Chicaga 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
tracts and kills all flies. 
“a Eats Neat, clean,ornamental,con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of metal. Can- 
not spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injureanything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 15c each 
at dealers, or 6 sent pre- 
paid for $1.00. 


The Guarantee on page 12 
75 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Av., Bklyn, N.Y. 


is important to every reader 
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AND COOLER COMBINED 


positively removes all the germs from the drinking water ( even 

spring water) right in your home. $3.85 at your dealer's or 
expressed direct. Write ‘for free book, 
“Nature’s Laboratory,” with noted doc. 
tors’ endorsements. 


FULPER POTTERY 
9 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 


Prof. 1. Hubert’s 


“ 
The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
»  Banishes Freckles, Sunburn 
Pimples, Ringworm and ali 
imperfections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. Does a 
not MERELY COVER UP but aa 
ERADICATES them. MAL ’ pHs scl ‘HIS school prepared these three women, in their own 
VINA LoTion and IcH homes, to become successful nurses. One writes, “TI have 
tHYOL SOAP should be used more work offered than I can accept,” Another, “I have 
in connection with MALVINA | worked for eight different physicians.” The third, “TI receive 
CREAM. At ail druggists, or sent | $20 to $30 a week.’ 
post-paid or H receipt of price.Cream, Our method of training has made it possible for thousands of womer 
50c. ; Lotion, 50c, ; Soap, 25c. Send with and without previous experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as pro- | 
testimonials. of “HOW BECAME A NURSE” and k 
md for a copy © c. and our Year explain 
Prof. I. Hubert. Toledo, method ; 248 with intensely interesting experiences by our 
‘ELEVENTH YEAR 
The Chautanqua School of Nursing, 374 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


FIRE 
PLACES 


MADE OF 


Iso 


No Spreading- 
No Muss—No Trouble 
Just crumble ap a 


Rat Bis-Kit Illustrated Book FREE 


about the house. Rats will seek it. 
Sho desi the most beautiful 
PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 
FISKE & CO., Inc. 
Pontes and Designers of Artistic Brick Work. 
Sole Manufacturers of ““Tapestry” Brick. 
1801 Arena Bldg., New York 


| 
| 
| 


CALDWELL IMPROVED) 
SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


Protection . For use upon in- 
Against 4 side of screen doors 
Moths — to prevent the annoy- 

This magnificent, M oth Proof and templet for plac- 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest sent any- 1 eae | ing furnished with 
where on 15 days’ free trial. Place it in your own | 2 
home at our on gee and see for yourself what a beau- each check 


tiful, useful and desirable piece of furniture it is. Meth, mouse, dust and damp — For sale at your Hardware store or by mail for 
proof akes unique Uridal gift. Direct from factory to you at factory prices. | 50 cents in stamps. 

Freight prepaid. BE AUTIFUL BOOK FREE! Send for big 56 page illustrated 

free hook showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. L CALDWELL MFG. CO., 21 Jones Street, Rochester, NY - 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CC., Dept. 88 Statesville, N. C. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


= Avoid In iedlaiiene —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S”’ — Everywhere 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


hasn’t any splinters to scratch your hands or catch on the clothing; contains no color to stain 
the wash; won’t break in the wind or under heavy weight; gives the clothespins a firm, 4 
no-slipping hold—no chafing, no blowing away. Write for free sample—or buy some at your _ / 
dealer’s. If he doesn’t carry it, send 40c for 50-ft. hank. ; 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 63 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. “Braided lines last years." 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM] | THE GERM DEATH DUSTER 


i i The only dust cloth that will hold all dirt and at the same 
and = hair. time kill all the germs on It also furniture. 
P a 5 cents from our agents or 
Youthful Colon Prevents hair falling. THE GERM DEATH DUSTER CO. Owego, N. Y. 
ALMA DRESSES FOR BABIES 


are the most perfectly tailored little garments, made 


, from exclusive designs, representing the highest 
Takes All the Cream Off the Top of ‘’ standard in the art of children’s dressmaking. wy ’ 
i i Bie atalog, which is sent free upon request, shoul > va 
the Bottle Without Using a Spoon catalog, ar 
o the possession of every American mother. Write 
a from the top of the bottle without taking 


e milk or spilling any of the cream. Thus ™ —~_ Alma Hansen, Room 402 C, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City t ; ve 


pure cream for your coffee orcereal. The 


New Chapin _|| (AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS 


Learn to Swim by e~ For Sale Everywhere 
Modified Cream Dipper One Trial 
is strongly recommended by physicians for use in | 
preparing modified milk for babies, It measures tain, 
exactly one ounce, is all metal and easy to clean. ancy,- - Cc. 


Every home needs one of these dippers—particularly AYVAD MAN’F’G Co.., ichalen, 
the home where there isa baby. Sent anywhere |, 
postpail on receipt of price, 25 cents each. 


High Class Agents Wanted 


Summer Str CASTLE BRAND 


wilia Guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free 


ak Cream Olive Oil 
from adulteration, being the virgin oil from 


on 1 C carefully selected olives grown in the famous 

groves of Tuscany, Italy. Your grocer can 
\W ce ream supply you if he will. If unable to get it 
we will send to any express office east of the 
Without turning a crank. Mississippi, express prepaid, 


THE W. A. CASTLE CO. 


~ AUTOMATIC FREEZER SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


For full information write 


THE “KNAPP” JELLY 
and FRUIT STRAINER 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY KITCHEN j 
For straining JELLIES, | 
FRUITS, CHOW- 
CHOW, PICCALILLI, 
P COTTAGE CHEESE. 
The very best food for chil- GRAPE JUICE, Etc. 
dren and invalids. 


THE MOST OF ALL HOUSEHOLD 
The whole family rejoice CESSITIES. 


when it is served as a dessert Can be a. attached to and 


detached from back of ordinry | ; 
or used for ice cream. kitchen chair, or against wall with- eo 


out use of tools. It leaves both 
Easily and quickly made. hands free for handling contents to 
strained. 50c prepaid, complete 


Price, 10 Cents vith Sat. bag. 
THE KNAPP Co. 
At your grocer or druggist ‘| | (Pasadena, California ; 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY [SAMPLE FREE | 50 CLINTON AVE ..WEST HOBOKEN,N.J. 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page I2 
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MEND 
METALWARE 
: Perfect work is easy if you use 
the modern household solder 
TINGL 
face Power Useacandle, gas jet, or the Tino} 
f Alcohol Torch. Mends even en. 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM— amelware. Write for illustrated 
When Nature is glorious with the first blush of TINOL and tow 
summer—then is the charm of beauty Household can of Tinol Paste 
most appreciated. LABLACHE y Solder and Torch, $1.20 
imparts that touch of delicacy “e 666 N. 
and refinement to the complex- . HESS & SON. Dept. B. Phila Broad Street 
> delphia, Pa, 
ion which assists Nature in —_—_—_—__ ee 
retaining the bloom of youth. : 
Refuse Substitutes Exclusive fabricy 


of soft, selected 
Flesh, camel’shairwo\ 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


They may be dangerous. 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Send z0 n ; 
cents for a sample box. lived 

rench Perfumers 4, bination of 
S / 16 feet. The finishing 
y touch of individuality. 
Made on short notice. Write 


What 
You Should Weigh} 


You can, I know it, because I have 
reduced 25,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientifi- Af 

cally, naturally, without drugs, in A WITH THE 

can build up your vitality—at the 

same time l aesaiiien your heart SBOR 


| action; can teach you how to 


breathe, to stand, walk and relieve a 
such ailments as nervousness, tor- 
pid liver, constipation, indiges- The quickest and liveliest fly-killer on the market. pX 
| tion, etc. Tempered steel wires that can't twist, bend, kink 
or tangle—will last through many fly seasons. 
If not found in your town, send us 15c and we'll 
mail you a Fly-Swatter from the factory, postpaid. 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5403 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 22 
624 Michigan Boul.,. Chicago. 


Author of “Growth im Silence.” “Self-Sufficiency,” ete. 


VERY dress style 


ERRY-GO-ROUND 
promotes out-door tite, deep breath- 
ing of fresh air and development of children’s muscles. 
KEEPS THE CHILDREN SATISFIED AT HOME. 
It is a great attraction at church fairs and other gatherings 
and can be made a big MONEY-MAKER FOR THE OWNER. 
Machine is built of seasoned hardwood, iron and steel; lasts 
years without repairs. Nocog wheels; absolutely safe. Has an 
organ that adds to the pleasure of youngsters. Furnished with or 
without canopy. Every machine guaranteed; sent on ane — A 
Health Merry-go-Round Co. ed if not eatis- 
Dept. 208, Quincy, U.S.A. fied. 


\ MERRY CO ROUND 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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This =: saver stands beside stove while 

Wheel Tray meal is cooked, beside table while it is 
eaten, beside sink while washing dishes. 

Moves easily anywhere. Beautiful black gloss finish. 
Height 31 in. Length 28 in, Width 23 in. & in. rubber tire 
wheels. Extra heavy steel trays. Illustrated booklet free. 
WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 West Gist Pince, Chieago, I. 


1912 Spring Samples 


f WEIL FABRICS 
NOW READY 


The very latest materials which must appeal 
to the exacting taste of clever women who want 
to dress fashionably at lowest possible cost. 
These exclusive Weil Fabrics are sold direct to 
you without retailers’ profits, | Our literature 
tells how. Write for 1912 fashion plates and 
Spring Samples to-day. Sent Free. 


] 1425 Vine Street 
FABRIGCQ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AEROFUME 


You cannot always be sure of finding odorless 
hotels or boat state-rooms. You may get the 
best room and find it stale with tobacco smoke 
or musty from disuse. 

Egyptian Deodorizer and Aerofume destroys 
all disagreeable odors. 


| IT PURIFIES THE AIR | 


| Its perfume is delicate and pleasant for the 
au i home, cottage, camp; drives away mosqui- 
.< toes. Buy of your local dealer, or send us 
his name and 25c for a box of 16 Pastilles. 


PAUL MFG. CO., 36 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of CANDO—The best Silver Polish. 


It Washes Clean 


and saves time, labor, clothes a money. Our 
machine is all metal, easily cleaned, and will 
really wash yonr clothes clean. We will let 


Domestic Electric Washer and Wringer 
F show you what it will do in your own 


home, and we will arrange terms so 
that you pay us less than the ma- 
chine will save you in a single year. 
Write for booklet and List of users. 


You owe it to yourself and family to 
know about this machine. 


Test 1 approved 
i House- 
z Institute. 


Domestic Equipment Co.,34 West Lake St.,Chicago 


The Hamokradel 


An Ideal Sleeping Hammock 

for wee ones. Better for baby than the ordinary sagging 
hammock. The baby lies flat asin bed. Itcan be easily 
swung up anywhere, on a tree limb, from the porch 
ceiling, on the backs of two chairs. 
Can be taken to shore or mountains in 
trunk—no heavy cr bto pay freight on. 
sottom of dou ble canvas drawn taut 
over a light, rigid frame, never sags. 
Topedgealso continuous frame. Sides 
of fine mesh hammock net. 
Light,strong, durable, inex 
pensive. Ask your 
dealer, or we 
willsend di- 
rect from 
factory for 
$2.50. Write 
for booklet. 


Pa tent 
HOHLFELD MFG. Co., — 


'Oth and Allegheny Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Ever Baby Is 
Old-Fashioned 


Styles in babies never change. 

> They all want the same things; cry the same 
ods -as centuries ago, Why should styles in 

vers Change? 

Don’t let Baby cry. It wearies him and wor- 


ries you, Soothe him with the 
Automatic, 
Self-Swinging Cradle 


Winds with key like a clock, starts at a touch and swings 
till stopped. No rocking, no vertical 
motion—just a gentle glide that 
keeps baby lulled and happy while 
you work or rest, Operates fan if 
desired. Handsomely finished in Wit 
various styles and prices. Endorsed i 
by doctors everywhere 


Lullaby Book Free 


For dester’s name we will seni—/ree 
— the lovely Lullaby Book, old and dear 
songs of by-lo land. Write today for this 
book and free catalogue. 


The Automatic Cradle Co. Dept. 21 Stevens Point, Wis. 


No. 12 


Seventy Five 


ALL WOOL DRESS SERGE 


THE STANDARD, STAPLE SERGE FOR 
SUITS AND SKIRTS 
DRESSMAKERS’ WIDTH FOR FAMILY USE 
44 | All the popular and 
INCHES staple colors Per Yard 
Made by the well-known 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 
Look for the fancy white sel- 
vage and the number 75 
stamped thereon every few yards. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics 
from your home retailer, write us 


and we will tell you how and where 
to get the goods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ outs 
Boston and New York 


Write at once for 
Large Trial Pack- 

e of this wonderful 
Cleanser F RE: E, Makes your 
clothes clean and white withoat rubbing. Ab- 
solutely pure and harmless, At grocers, 5¢ & 10¢ package. 
if you've never used “ Van's Norub,” try it—NOW. Be sure to 
give deales’s name and address when writing for Free Package. 


Van Zile Co., 802 Walnut St., West Hoboken, N, J. 


VERYBODY’S USING IT! USING IT! 


USING WHAT T., You Don’t know? Why 
he “Ever Ready” Dustless 
Cisthes Line Holder, of course. It 
is Ever Ready, can be wound up clean and 
handy in a 3- -inch neat box in a corner of 
the kitchen or laundry. Agents 
are coining money selling it be- % 
cause housewives buy it wherever it is shown. 
40 feet of line go with it; for the price of the line 
Join the money on we send the holder too—50c, pestpaid anywhere. 
L 


ELL MFG. CO., 258 Broadway, New York City 


and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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If not, you 

have missed a real treat, 

for it is the most delicious _ 
tasting, coffee flavored, caramel 
candy ever made. 


GENUINE ™ 

= = 
are imported from The Hague, Holland, where they have been made 
for the last half century. For the present outside of New York City 


and Chicago they will be sold only by mail, and to make you ac- 
quainted with them we will make this special offer: 

For 10¢, and your dealer's name we will send in- 

troduetory package of RADEMAKER’S HOPJES 

and small acquaintance packet of LINDT CHOCO- 

LATE—the eating Chocolate de Luxe. 
RADEMAKER'S HOPJES are sold in 10¢., 25¢., 50¢., 7 5¢., 

and $1.00 size packages. Dealers Wanted Everywhere 

CHAS. SPITZ, 18 West 21st Street, New York 


Manager American Distribution 


A Practical 
Wedding Gift 
Marcy—What shall we give 
Elizabeth for a wedding 
present? 
- Alice—We have enjoyed our 
Servette so much suppose we give her one. 
Marcy—Fine idea. Send for it today. 
SERVETTE starts housekeeping without the worry 
bother of keeping a waitress. SERVETTE revolves, you 
not have to reach. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Made in Oak (any finish), Cherry and Mahogany. W, 
for illustrated book and prices. 


McGraw, N. Y. 


Mothers! the danger sea- 
son for bottle-fed infants ap- 
proaches. Let Thermos win 
the battle for your babies’ lives 
by keeping their milk cold, clean, 
germ and fly proof. At night, or 
when baby is taken out—fill one 
Thermos Bottle with chilled milk and another 
with hot water and at feeding time reduce the 
cold milk to proper mixture by adding hot water, 
thus bringing both milk and water to proper 
feeding temperature. Thermos keeps liquids ice 
cold for 3 days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 


Thermos Bottles $1 up Thermos Carafes $5 


ON SALE AT BEST STORES 
There is only one genuine Thermos If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped ‘* THERMOS" on the bottom 
of each article we will ship you express prepaid upon receipt 
of price. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermes Building, New York City 
THERMOS BOTTLE Ltd., (Canada 


The Bottle 


Cooks Everything 


In the past, the trouble with the Fireless always was that 
you had to eat what the Fireless could cook, not what- 
ever you wanted. Now comes a Fireless that can cook any- 
thing. It will handle everything from soup to pie — and 
cook from three to nine dishes at a time. Because of 
its soapstone radiators, from the natural soapstone mines of 
Virginia, the Caloric Fireless ovens can be heated to 400 de- 
grees. Thus making it possible for you to bake and roast 
as well as boil and stew and steam. 

The Caloric patented steam valve is an automatic arrange- 
ment by means of which useless steam is allowed to escape, while 
all necessary heat is retained. This gives you the dry oven so nec- 
essary for browning roasts, cakes, biscuits, etc. No other Fireless 
has this steam valve. Yet it is the one great factor in * 
perfect results in baking and roasting. The 1912 
are porcelain lined. This lining saves heat better tha’ . 
known. It is permanently white, easy to clean, prac «ly inde- 
eneine. he Caloric is the only porcelain-lined F) «tess on the 
market. 

FRE With every Caloric Cook Stove we give a complete set 
of aluminum cooking utensils. These are especially 

designed for Caloric Cooking and 

increase the utility of the cook 

stove many times. 

A 150-page cloth-bound cook 
book is also given free with every 
Caloric. Teils how to Caloric- 
cook over 300 dishes without 
wasting an ounce of food. No 
experiments, no uncertain- 
ty. Let us send you our illu- 
strated catalog. Where we 
have no dealer we ship direct 
and pay the 

Address Dept. 12. 


THE CALORIC CO. 
Janesville, Wis. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Guaranteed Advertisements 


No condiment can equal Lea 
& Perrins’ Sauce for delicacy 
of flavor. It is tasty, appetiz- ° 
ing, and a digestive. It is 
known the world over. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad Dress- 
ings and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Kornle 


Soup 


Madam: We want you to know 
about a most delicious prepara- 
tion of green corn which is very 
fine for soups. 
Itis not canned corn. There is 
no “‘hull’’ or other coarse matter 

in it. It is made by a special 
process which elimi- 
» nates all indigesti- f 
ble substances. #f 


It is simply and solely the rich, creamy 
“MILK” of green corn—the nutritious part 
—the part that gives itflavor and sweetness. 
This splendid article of food is sold under 
the name KORNL You can get it allthe — 
year round, and any time—and all thetime— | 
winter or summer—you can have most ap- / 
petizing and delicious soups that taste 
just like real green corn. Get a can 
and try it—the recipe is on the can. 4g 


Write for dainty Kornlet recipe book y 
THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 439 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Boss Oven 

fits on top of any 

oil, gasoline or 
gas stove. 


WATCH IT BAKE! 


The Boss Oven is made in three sizes and fits on top of an 
oll, gasoline or gas stove. You can watch your baking throug 
the glass. You can seeitat any time, without chilling or jarring 
the baking by opening the door; and you never have to stoop. 

The Boss Oven heats in two minutes. It keeps a uniform heat, 
saves fuel—saves worry. The glass is guaranteed not to break 
from heat or to steam up. Be sure you see the name “ 
on the front. 260,000 now in use. 

Write today for the free illustrated Boss Recipe 
took, which shows all the new oven styles and gives 16 pages 
of new reeipes with 6 es of cooking and serving helps. Ad- 
dress The Huenefeld Co., 2100 Straight Street, Cincinnati, O. 


For sale by all good dealers. 


Boss Oven 


The Oven with the Window 


Cake Filling Made With 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 
is something so exquisitely good that 
only an actual trial can convey to you 
how really delicious and palatable it is. 


Recipe for Filling—Two 
cups granulated sugar, three 
quarters cup milk, piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, an 
one teaspoon of Mapleine. 
Mix sugar, milk and butter 
together, boil for five min- 
utes, take from fire and stir 
until thick. Then add the 
Mapleine, stirring it slowly. 

Your grocer sells Maple- 

ine; if not, send us 35c 


(in Canada 50c) for 
2-oz. bottle 


Mapleine Cook Book Mailed Free 
Write Dept. D. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Seattle Wash. 
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M &M Portable 
“Ready Built” Cottages 


Bence lows, Garages, School Houses 

Chapels, Poultry Houses, Etc., Etc. 
$250 50 and Upwards—Beautiful Wie 
ter Homes, Substantial and Inexpensive. 

“Ready Built” and complete in every detail when 
shipped from our factory. Anyone can erect them. 
They are constructed on the unit system, easly 
handled and shipped. All the parts numbered. 
send a floor plan giving the number and dinien 
the location of every piece. No ter, no saw- 
ing, no fitting of any kind tobe done. The houseis 
finished ready to set on the foundation. 

Our “Ready Built” houses are always satisfactory 
for the reason that they are built of first-class mate- 
rial on scientific plans by skilled workmen. When 
erected these are as strong and substantial asif built 
by a local carpenter and at a far less cost. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT to any R. R. Station in the U.S. 
Send us your name and enclose 4c postage for our free hand- 
some Book of Plansand Designs which also gives names 


buy a house until you know 
what the largest and oldest makers have to offer. 


MERSHON & MORLEY C0.650 Main St. Saginaw. Mich. 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 8048 M 


law 
ATi 


Refuge from the Summer Sun 


When the heat of the sun becomes unbearable and 
indoors there is not a trace of air—you can always 
go on the porch and be cool and comfortable, if it is 


equivped with 
Porch 


Vudor Shades 


Then the porch becomes the best room in the 
house day and night. Always light and breezy. 
You can look out but the people can not look in. 

Ordinary porches can be equipped for from $3.50 to 
$10.00—a screwdriver is all that’s needed to put them 
up. Neither weather nor sun affects them in any 
way—they last many seasons. Be careful to look for 
the “Vudor” name-plate so as to avoid the flimsy 
imitations which barely last one season through. 

Write for handwme book—FREE—describing Vudor Porch 

Shades and showing them in their actual tints—they will hare 

monize with any color your house may be painted. Write today. 


Hough Shade Corporation, 222 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


It’s Easy Ironing 
Simplex 
lroner 
In Your Home 


Five times fast- | 


er than ironing 

by hand and bet- 

ter. It saves health, 

strength, beauty, time and money. 
Servants better contented, more efficient. 


Hundreds of City Hospitals and Public Schools 
discarded feather dusters because they scatter dust and 
germs. Why should you not dust the easy, sanitary, right 
way, too—the dustless 3-in-One way? 

Put a little 3-in-One on a piece of cheese cloth. Then 
wipe your mantel, buffet,piano,dining table, any varnished 
or veneered surface. Every single atom of dust collects 
on the cheese cloth. None can fly around. 

3-in-One is absolutely free from grease or acid. 
Positively will not leave any residue on furniture to rub 
off and injure the most delicate dress fabric. Will not <is- 
color or stain the finest wood work. 

3-in-One is the all-around Household oil. Lubricates 
perfectly locks, clocks, sewing machines, and everything 
that needs oiling. Cleans and polishes furniture and fx- 
tures in the most satisfactory way. Prevents rust on all 
metal surfaces, indoors and out. 

Write today for a generous 

F ree Oil For You. the free diction- 
ary thatis so helpful to housekeepers. Get both now! 

Sold at all good stores in 3 size bottles—10c—25e—a nd 
new size % pint for 4 dollar. 


Heats by gas, gasoline or electricity. Operates by 
hand power or motor. Moderate priced. 
Write for booklet and 30 day free trial offer. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
K52 E. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


23 Broadway NEW YORK 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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For Hardwood Floors 


Use the B-B Dustiess Mop. It collects all 
the dust and leaves the floor polished and 
absolutely clean—no dust is raised or scat- 
tered around—no dust left. The B-B Mop 
is a dry mop treated so that it catches every 
particle of dust it touches and holds it until 
washed out with warm water and soap. 

Can be washed as often as necessary. 
All black mops are not B-B Mops. The 
genuine B-B Dustless Mop bas here 
and there a yellow thread. To 

avoid substitutes 


Look for the 


Yellow Thread 
Fits any Handle 


us his name and 
We Will Send Express Prepa: 
Without Charge 

all of the following B-B Dustless Special- 
ties: B-B Dustless Mop; B-B Dustless 
Dust Cloth; B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster; 
B-B Wonder Cloth (for silver, etc.) 
In 10 days, if you like them, send us 

$1.00. If you don’t, send them 

back without paying a cent. 


It saves three- 
fourths of the Labor 
and Time in serving 
meals and refresh- 
ments. A wonderful 
improvement over 
the old way that will 
appeal to every wo- 
man who Is interest- 
ed in better, easier 
table service. The 


Blakeslee Serving Table 


Indispensable For Social Functions 
Insures that prompt and correct service that is a 
pleasure to both hostess and guests. Also a neces- 
sity for Boarding Schools, Hospitals, ete. Comes in 
solid Mahogany or Quarter- -sawed Oak to match 
your furniture. Mounted on rubber-tired wheels 
which will not mar finest floors. Has white enam- 
eled trays instantly removable for cleaning. Shipp- 
ed directto your home at special factory prices, 
which means a great saving to you. Comes in com- 
pact form, freight prepaid by us. Our booklet, ‘‘A 
Million Steps Saved’’, describes it fully. Write for it. 

THE BLAKESLEE napa. co. 
351 Midland Building ansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


Send In Your 


Application Today 


for a free demon- 
stration of a 


Thor Electric Home 
Laundry Machine 


It will not cost you 
one penny to try this 
machine and satisfy 
yourself of its ability 
to free your home of 
washday troubles and 
xpense for all time. 


Monthly Payments 


Our line of electric laundry machines comprises 29 
sizes and styles, at prices from $50 up. 


Write for free Catalog G and 
name of dealer in your city 


Hurley Machine Company 


Department ‘‘B’’ 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


Yy 
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Folding Go-Carts 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


Yj tt) ty 
"THousanps of ‘Fulton’ Folding Go-Carts 
are in daily use; giving hourly satisfac- 
tion and comfort to thousands of Mothers. 
It is possible—now—to take baby with you 
in security and comfort—anywhere. g 


All proclaim it Best" 


Among all these satisfied users 

you'll find a unanimous verdict 

proclaiming the ‘Fulton’ best. 

Used by mothers who investigated 

the merits of all makes of go-carts and 

chose the ‘Fulton’ strictly on its merits. 
$6 to $25 

Sold by Reliable Merchants 

here. noton sale in your 
town send postal 


ame of FULTON 
MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


556 SAS st. 


WN 
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“The Star” It Works From The Inside 
ASBESTOS the 


fou tment EXTENDED 
Almost Invisible @nd Factory neat and Aitractive 

Easier to install, easier to operate and cheaper to 
maintain than any other awning on the market. Not 
necessary to raise either screen or window to operate, 
because it works from the inside as easily as a window 
shade. Perfectly simple and fully guaran 

Send for illustrated circulars and ask your dealer 
for Carpenter Spring Shades. 
For protection of polished table top against c an ae 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. amp ation for the camper—besides low 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft abe, 
and noiseless. If om, send Ste to cover Postage on 

Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to our 191 page arine Supply 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. we Catalog No. 213 . Itcontains valuable 

e best table pad manufactured. inters on the handling and care of 

Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them for you. th sail and gasoline boats. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size § to 18 inches; Ask for Carpenter goods at your dealer’s. If he 
round, square or oval. E can’t supply you, write to 

Look for our trade-mark “Star.” Booklet on request. 

& Co, 

KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
154 West 62d Street 450-460 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Makers to the U. S. Government 


“polishes 
At the Same Times& 


you’ll see the knowing women who depend upon 
C. C. Parsons’ Household Ammonia to make te te 
work easy. 


Saves time—saves work—cleans everything. 
Insist on the kind you ask for. ‘ 
Absorbs and holds all dust and imparts 
a bright, lustrous polish. Easy to use, 
saves time. Can't gum nor harm the finest 
surfaces or fabrics. Get an 


Oil of Gladness 
orbing Dust Cloth 


—and a mop—and note their re- 
markable work on your furniture, 
woodwork, hardwood, painted and 
linoleum floors, autos, carriages, etc. 
Quickly renewed with small amount of 
Oil of Gladness—the chaning 
cqinstructive. interesting toy for | ws 
scribing dozen of ways to lessen FREE SAMPLE 
labor. Address = ey dust cloth and full 5 ae all Oil of 
Columbia atest | 2-1 Gladness specialties wi sent you. 
Ce Works + DUNLAP MFG. CO. 
Established 1880 4 i i 1005 W. Washington St. 
7 Bloomington, Ills. 
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Guard Yourself Against 
Impure Drinking Water 


Contaminated water 
is a menace to health. 
Is your supply pure? 
We’ll furnish special 
containers, give full 
directions as to ship- 
ment, etc., examine 
your drinking water 
and advise you re- 
garding its quality. 


For full information, write 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


Sanitary, Chemical and Bacteriological Investigations 
41 West 38th Street New York 


June 


Hill’s Clothes — 


SIMPL in construction. Nothing to get 
out of order. Easy to use and 
care for. Made in two light parts—Reel 
and Post. Reel folds up like an umbrella; < 
~ automatically to post—cannot blow; 


STRONG Made of the best materials. 
Malleable castings all galvan- 
ized. Cannot rust out. Post, either wood 
painted or steel tube galvanized. Best 
cotton thread line. 


EFFECTIVE Carries from 100 to 150 feet 
of line and takes up less than 
fourteen feet of your lawn when in use. “ONES 
Accommodates a whole wash. Every inch “SSeS 
of line can be reached by standing in one 
place. Saves time, effort and space. 
If they 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
cannot supply you we will. Send for illustrated 
folder No. 4 and your dealer's name. 


Hill Dryer Company 


304 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


\ 


WAY 


1912 Mo del 
Big \ 
Opal Glass. = 


Direct from 


to User 


The exterior is solid oak, 
The food compartment and 
door are lined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16 inch thick. 
‘Better than marble.” Opal 
glass is the most sanitary 
lining produced by science. 
It is as easily washed as a 
pane of glass. Double re- : 
frigeration from every 
pound of ice is given by, MEASUREMENTS 
vur exclusive system of con- Height 45 in. Width 36 in. Depth 
struction, 21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 lbs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set hy The Brunewick-Ralke-Col- 
ender Company, manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of this refrigerator 
» the highest insurance of its merit. 

Our Money-Back Guaranty, Your money refunded If the Wickes is not 
eSactly a8 represent 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory at 
wtual factory prices. 
Tile Exterior—German- Silver Trimmed, $45 
size refrigerator, specially 
SEND FOR FREE BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOG 

It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside and out. Guaran 

teed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balk e-Collender Co. 
( ver 
Dept. 3: 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dept. 58, 29-35 W. 32d St. New York 
30-132 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 


Get a reputation for 
ice-cream thru the 


LIGH ENING 


Makes lightest, smoothest, 
most velvety ice-cream—thoroly 
aerated bythe LIGHTNING’S 
Famous Wheel Dasher. 
matic Twin Scrapers insure 
quick and even freezing. Ice 
and salt saved. Easy; rapid. 
g LIGHTNING 
| lasts. Buy it from 
your dealer. 


Write for free book of 
freezer instructions and 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer’s 
recipes for delicious ice- 
creams, ices, frozen custards, 
etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Stops Falling Hair 
No vexatious delays, no undesirable re- 
sults. Hall’s Hair Renewer acts prompt- 
ly, does its work thoroughly. Promotes 
growth, keeps the scalp clean and 
healthy, does not color the hair. Ingre- 
dients on each label. Ask your doctor. 


R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


A QUARTER CENTURY | 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Sam- 
ples Given Away 
Each Year. 


The Constant and increas- 
ing Sales From Samples 
Proves the Genuine 
Merit of 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of yourshoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size 
intothem. Justthe thing for aching, 
hot feet and for Breaking in New 

Shoes. If you have tired, swollen, 
“tender feet, Allen's Foot-Ease gives 
_ instant relief. We have over 30,000 * 
pinch testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
use Allen's, SOld everywhere, 25c. Do not ac- 
Feot-Ease.” cept any substitute. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail 


Address, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 


gently neutralizes all bodily odors 
(such as that from perspiration) and 


keeps the body sweet 
from bath to bath 


Doesn’t interfere with natural proc- 
esses. Does not simply smother one 
odor with another. 
Unscented; absolutely cleanly; 
harmless to skin or clothing. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 


dealer hasn’t ““Mum"’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


**MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


face and nails a delicate rose ~~ 
tint that is truly beautiful. Resaline is not affected by 1 
perspiration or displaced by bathing. % 


CREAM VAN.-OLA 

and whitening 
the skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, and is 
considered the standard by the fastidious. Jars, 25c. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


free from 


ROSALINE 5222 2 the 


4 rit, producing an immediate and lasting polish. Its 


delicate rose tint will not discolor the skin or cutic- 
ular fold of the nails. Diamond shape => 
box 25¢ and 50c. 


wy . 1932 Guaranteed 
m under the FOOD and 
DRUG ACT June 30, 

1906. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Sole Manufacturers and 
Proprietors 
10 and 12 E. 23rd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The New Dessert 


Do you know the ease and simplicity with which 
Nesnah can be made — by merely adding milk or 
cream ? 

Have you delighted in its unique creamy taste — so 

licious, so appetizing, so healthful > 


Ask your for Nesnah —or send for free 
sample. Full size package (enough for the family) 
sent on receipt of 10c. 

Prepared by 
“THE JUNKET FOLKS” 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N. Y. 


CHOICE OF NINE 
FLAVORS : 


Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Orange, Lemon, 

Pistachio, Raspberry, 
Maple, Caramel, 


ee. 


Nesnah in ice cream 
adds creamy nchness 
and nutritive value. 


of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. : 


Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society — Always 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 4 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
ternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, | 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if vour 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send i back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you 
uarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 


a > Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 


To protect against disappointment we caution you that the Fine Porm Mater- 
nity Skirt is the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which 
can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes offered will rise in 
fromt during development—a fault so repulsive to every woman of refined tastes. N 
pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its special 

by patents. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 


Good Housekeeping Magazine June 1912 Guaranteed Advertisements a 
= Have You Tried It? | 
4 
stand the summer heat without serious illness. 
| ESKAYS FOOD S| 
Jew pure cow's milk modified with Eskay's can be Nace ; 
en, ted by baby’s delicate stomach with no Colon 
AY “Ask your doctor" about Eskay'sand / 
ac- mail you our helpful mother’s 
book, and TEN FEEDINGS FREE. 7 
Smith, Kline & French Co.425 Arch St., Phila. 
LY. 
46 
ample Box for 4cstamp 
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ROWE’S 


GLOUCESTER 


BED HAMMOCK | 


{ 


For Porches, Verandas and 
Outdoor Sleeping 


The —_ Genuine Gloucester Hammocks are 
made by E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc., and bear our 
small silk name label. 

We made them first for the U. S. Navy forty 
years ago. They have since then become the 
most popular piece of porch furniture all over the 
world. Don’t judge them by the imitations made 
with light-weight canvas and unskilled work- 
manship. 

The Rowe Gloucester is made of duck weigh- 
ing 21 oz. to the yard (lighter weight is too 
weak). It is made by sailmakers—no other class 
of workmen know how to sew and fit and handle 
sail canvas so that it will wear well and not sag 
or lose its shape. 

Rowe’s Hammocks have consistently given ten 
years of continuous outdoor service. We never had 
one returned to us as unsatisfactory. They are firm, 
strong, comfortable They present essential 
advantages of which other makers have not even 
learned the need. 

Some of the dealers selling Rowe’s Gloucester Hammocks are named 
below. If you are not so located as to deal conveniently with them, we 


will supply you direct. Before you buy a hammock, be sure to see ours 
and leek for our name on the label. Send for illustrated book and prices. 


.-E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 
Salil Makers and Ship _Chandiers 
141 D St., G r, Mass. 
Sailmakers and Ship Chandlers 
Boston, Mass. Jordan, Marsh Co. 
N. Y. and Phila. John Wanamaker 


Chicago, Ill. Marshall Field & Co. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Frederick Loeser & Co. 


= 


4 


‘Now, will I make them 
as beautiful as they are 
practical,” 


(7 


said O. H. L. Wernicke — the 
father of Sectional Bookcases — 
when he became president of The 
Macey Co. 


2, 


— 
Shs 


BookCa Dinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


dy 


You would like them in your home! 
They have the style of Old Master furniture. 


any size; any finish; and they actually cost 
less than ordinary bookcases. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Rothert & Company 
Hartford, Conn. Brown, pean & Co. 


Albany, N on Charles Co, 
timore, le eill & C 

You can see it yourself; it stands out so you 

can’t help seeing it. Cincinnati, Robert Mitchell Co. 
w : Cleveland, O The Sterling-Welch Co 
You may have them in Colonial, Dayton, ‘The Rike-Kumler 

=) Moines, la. ne Harris-Emery Co. 

dale, Sheraton, Artcraft or Mission design, : Detroit, Mich. Newcomb, Endicott Co. 
H 
H 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Gilmore Bros. 
Macey Book Cabinets are on sale with H Kansas City, Mo. Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 

Louisville, Ky. Keisker & Son 
merchants = every locality and are warranted H Milwaukee, Wis. CC. W. Fischer Furniture Co. 
to give complete satisfaction. Minneapolis, Minn. Kew erpet Co. 

- = maha, } er, Stewar eaton Co, 
Hee le Book and Price List is full of Ke Pittsburg, Pa. MecCreery & Company 
helpful all Portiand, Me. Loring, Short & Harmon 

d interesting facts for ook lovers, Providence, R.I. The Shepard ¢ Cc ompany 
and contains some charming suggestions on Rochester, N.Y. Duffy-Pow 


home decoration by William Morris. Sent The Pelletier Co. 
anywhere for the g. Address 


Scruggs, Vanderv mat, Barney Co. 
The Macey Co., No. 974 So. Division St., 


. Paul, sie. Schuneman & Eva 
Terre Haute, Ind. Root Dry Goods Go. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., ‘‘The Home of 
Good Furniture.’’ 


Toledo, O. Lasalle & Koch Co. 
Washington, D. - Woodward & Lothrop 
Wheeling, W.Va. Geo E. Stifel Co. 


BS: 


We want an exclusive agency in each city. Correspondence solicited. 
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Mr. Sloan, Wilmington, N. C., chose Beaver Board 


for his walls and ceilings. He is not only delighted 
with their artistic beauty, but finds that they have 
freed him from lath and plaster troubles. 


The Keynote | 


in the Harmony of this. 
Beautiful Interior 


HAT keynote is sounded by paneled walls and 
ceilings of Beaver Board. 

Designed in accordance with the most mod- 
ern ideas, their beautiful pebbled surfaces, painted 
in soft, delicate tints or rich, warm célor-schemes, 
give tone and distinction to the whole interior. 

And all this is coupled with economy, durability, 
climination of unsanitary wall-paper and all lath- 
and-plaster troubles and inconveniences. 

Thousands of enthusiastic users in every type of 
new or remodeled building endorse 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 


WALLS & CEILINGS 


aN On the back of 
BOARD each panel 


Look for this 
Trademark 


You can get the whole story only by writing at once for 
“Beaver Board and its Uses,” an absorbingly interesting book, 
handsomely illustrated, and full of helpful suggestions on design 
and decoration. 

Beaver Board is sold by Builders’ Supply, Lumber, Hardware 
and Paint Dealers, and Decorators, in sizes to meet all average 
requirements, 


The BEAVER COMPANY 0 BuFFALO 


422 Beaver Road, - - Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
The BEAVER COMPANY, LIMITED 


362 Beaver Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. 16 Eastcheap, London, E. C- 


Ghe 


Saeet 
Girl 


There's 
a heart 
in every 
Locket, 


| No gift so adds the 
last touch of dainty 
elegance to that “grad- 
uation” gown like a 


beautiful W. & H. Locket. 


And who shall say what picture or 
memento is guarded within its clasp. 

But that is not all—a W. &. H. locket 
is the symbol of faithfulness. It outlives 
the most beautiful flowers. 

It is forever in style because designed 
to endure. In after years it recalls pleas- 
ant memories of the 

The little W. & H. heart trade mark 
on the inside is your guarantee of fault- 
less design and sounds quality. 

Your jeweler will be pleased to show 
you the locket illustrated herewith, No. 
9424, particularly suitable for graduation 
gifts. Also other W. & H. lockets for 
every occasion. 

Write today for our beautiful little 
brochure, “What's What in Lockets 
—Hints for Harmony,"’ a guide to 
careful buying and correct dress. 
WIGHTMAN & HOUGH CO. 
22 Beverly Street, Providence, R. I. 


—— 
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BEAUTY 


and 


Skin 


Preserved by 


Soap and Ointment 


No other emollients do so 
much to keep the skin clear 
and healthy, hair live and 
glossy,scalpcleanand hands 
soft and white. Their use 
thus tends to prevent pore- 
clogging, pimples, black- 
heads, redness, roughness, 
dandruff and falling hair. 


=m For samples address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 133, 
\ }} Boston. Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
| sold by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Outicura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure 
ofatorture. Liberal sample free. 


After you 

— know the good- 

ness of the frozen 

dainties you can make 

with this freezer, ices 

will be your standard dessert. 

Easier to make than any other 
dessert, now that the 


Triple Motion 


Ice Cream Freezer 


has brought science into ice-cream making. 
Reduces the freezing time, makes the 
cream smoother and lighter and increases 
its bulk by the triple beating. The perfect 
freezing principle—the can revolves while 
two dashers work in opposite directions. 
Send to us for a copy of our recipe book, 
Frozen Dainties. We will send it to you 


free. Tells you how to prepare scores of 
plain and fancy ices and creams, Address 


trade mark 
on the Wrapper 


Smooth 
ae | F| 
a 
r 
4 
| 
a 
= = The White | 
Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
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Summer Fabrics 
It is the: pleasing edict of Fashion 
that of all sheer fabrics “Flaxon™ 
will reign supreme this Summer. 
Flaxon Fabrics are in greater-than- 
ever demand—they are the ac- 
knowledged leaders. 

No other fabrics of their kind equal them 
in daintiness of texture and beauty of 
weave-—-in brilliance of finish—in per- 
manence of lustre and color—in sterling 
value at inexpensive prices, 


| 


Hit 


ill 
No other line of summer goods is 
offered in so complete a range of weaves 
—in such satisfying variety of plainand fancy 
white, charming prints and colored tissues. 


| 

For charming evening gowns, afternoon 
frocks, house dresses, misses’ and children’s 

dresses, baby garments, fine French lingerie | 
and all other summer-garment needs, there 

| 


is an especially appropriate Flaxon F. abn. | 
12%2 to 50 cents a yard. | 
| 


Sold by leading stores everywhere. 
Look for the name ‘‘Flaxon”’ in red 
on the selvage of every yard. Don’t 
be persuaded into accepting a sub- 
stitute. There is no satisfactory 
substitute for Flaxon. 


|| CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. 
|| 39 Leonard Street, New York City, N. Y. 


| 


Your copy of The BABY BOOK is 
ready for you this minute. I simply 

await your name and address, and the 
moment I hear from you I will 
gladly send it fully postpaid. 


I have made this latest edition of The 
BABY BOOK a most valuable guide to mothers 
in caring for the health, comfort and appearance 
of their little ones, and I most certainly want 
you to have a copy. It is yoursfor the asking. 


“Let The BABY BOOK help you 
solve the hot weather problems which will soon 
confront you. It will show you-how to dress the 
little one comfortably and attractively and at 
surprisingly low cost, showing you charming 
cool combinations which will certainly appeal to 
you as ideal. 

The following combination ts an illustration 
of the many offerings The BABY BOOK shows. 


Summer 
Combination 


Romper 


No. 29A5005 White. 

No. 29A5006 Blue 
and White. 

No. 29A5007 Tan and 
White. 


Children's Romper of Seersucker or Ripplette cloth, made 
with square yoke. Peat elastic tape at knee. This fabric 
requires no ironing, making it a very desirable summer 
garment. Ages, 2to6 years. Shipping weight, 12 ounces. 


Barefoot Sandals 
No, 29A5002 Sizes, 8% to2. Price, $1.00 
No. 29A5003 Sizes,4 to8. Price, .80 
« Two-Strap Barefoot Sandals of tan calfskin. Full leather 
lined. Flexible welt. Extension sole. Shipping weight, 
15 ounces. 


You Can Order From This Advertisement. 
Address all correspondence to 
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When You | Buy a 


look for these features—active cold air circulation—sanitary lining—perfect drainage— 
thorough insulation. 


These and many more you will find in a McCray—the standard of refrigerators. Its features 
are exclusive and patented: and because of these, it keeps food to perfection. 


McCray Refrigerators 


are made in all stock sizes to suit a cottage or a mansion. They 
can be arranged for outside icing, thus avoiding the inconvenience 
and muss of the ice man. The perfect refrigeration of a pe | 
is due to its cold, dry air circulation, which reaches every noo 
and corner and keeps things fresh and sweet. Dry, cold air is nature’s 
preservative and it prevents the mixing of flavors “~< a, The thick, 
well-built heat insulated walls, lined with Opal-glas: rcelain, 
or odorless white wood—no zinc, the fine workmanship, ship, the — 
cleaned interiors, tight joints, the g iceand p 
make the McCray superior to all others. 

McCrays are used in the better class of residences, clubs and 
hotels and by the United States Government. 


to a Refrigerator” and 
Write for Free Book 
No, 68—For Groceries 7 >i Meat Markets 
No, 72—For Flower Shope No, 88—Regular Reaidences Residences 


Ne 49—For Hotels, Clu 
McCray Refrigerator Co.,373 -St.,.Kendallville,Ind. 


nches in all Principal 


Continues to pour in from every part of the country, proving be- 
yond question that all records for efficiency, service, simplicity, de- 
pendability, economy and all-around satisfaction are being broken 


by the 


TUE STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


There is the evidence of more than two thousand satisfied home-owners 
who added their names to the long list of TUEC users during the past year. 
There is the evidence of scores of doctors, who are unstinted in their endorse- 
ment of the sanitary value of the TUEC. Then comes the testimony © of the 
greatest architects, backed by the fact that they specify mp ETE 3 
the TUEC for their most important buildings, public ee ‘eee Rx 
and private. 
| As this is being written nine hundred buildings are “Truec)) 
| being piped for TUEC Installation, and one more build- oy) a 
| ing is equipped with TUKC service every working hour 

in the business day. : Ke 

Out of sight in the cellar, it responds instantly at the touch 
sucks every particle of dust an irt through concealed pipes to 
an air-tight vessel, exhausting the germ-laden air ou? doors. ol 

There is a TUEC perfectly adapted to the demands of your Learn what the TUEC is do- 
building, whether it be old or new, large or small,—whetherit be ing for them, Then let us 
wired for electricity or not. It can be installed atany timeandat tell you will cost 
a price which is easily within your means. — TURO inte your 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
26 Hurford Street Canton, Ohio 


TUEC Companies in all large cities. 
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The China In the World 

iJ Not in England, or France, or Germany, but at Newell, West Virginia, 

lal U. S. A., is located the pottery of The Homer Laughlin China Co., the 

IS largest in the world. To make the 45,000,000 pieces of Homer Laughlin 

| China annually produced, requires the work of 1,800 people; 15 acres of floor 

| space is necessary; and for decorating, $60,000 worth of gold alone is used 

Fa annually. These figures indicate the popularity of Homer Laughlin China, 

iW In addition to its beauty and refine- 

4]} ment of design and decoration, Homer 

al Laughlin China gives splendid service. 

It is “‘as good as it looks.’”’ In buying 

| see that the trade-mark name “Homer 

{| Laughlin” appears on the under side of 

3]} each piece of sufficient size. 

a The Homer Laughlin China Co., 

Newell, West Virginia 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain cneiennonat 


It does away with cracks, 
crevices, corners and 
hiding places for dirt, odors, decay- onroe 
ing food and dangerous microbes 


found in other refrigerators— the one A Lifetime Refrigerator 
really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 
It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down ice 
bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is packed 
with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner should have 
one. It tells all about the ““MONROE"—describes its wonderful lining and the many 


other out features that have given this refrigerator its position as the 
world’s 


A Germless Food 
Compartment 


“The MONROE” is sold direct to you— 
at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. Wepay the 
freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money 
back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 

The “ MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with each food com- 
partment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain ware with 
every corner rounded as shown in above cut. The ONE REFRIGERATOR 
accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals. The ONE REFRIG- 
ERATOR that can be sterilized and made germlessly clean by simply wis 

it with a damp cloth. The ONE REFRIGERATOR that will pay, for it: 
many times over in a saving on ice bills, food waste and repairs. The ONE 
REFRIGERATOR with no single point neglected in its construction, and 
suitable to grace the most elaborate surroundings. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
(15) Station 4, Lockland, Ohio 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Professor Allyn pays a signal tributeto 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


If YOU value such superb 
quality. and purity as we Lewis B. AvLYN 


OF CHEM TRY AnD 


have always justly claimed 


> 
@anuary Twenty, 1912 
Dwinell- Fright Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
any possible lingering§ 


. Herewith pleage find the analysis 
doubt and make you inter- of a sample of your White House Coffee 


ested in “White House”) ope 


ke 
Ve regard. thie @ as a product 


to the point of purchase. of the HIGHEST GRADE and have accord- 


ingly placed it in our PERMANENT EXHI- 
or 


Comes in 1, 2 & 3 Ib. tin cans onl BITION OF PURE: FOODS, « POSITION OF 
HONOR which it MERITS. 


Yours very truly, 


IBS SB. 
a PROCURE IT FOR YOU. Chemist for the Board of Health. 


DWINELEWRIGHT 


You'll Enjoy Steero Bouillon, Too 


Everybody likes rich, delicious Steero Bouil- 
lon, the flavors of the beef, vegetables, spices 
and seasoning are so perfectly blended. 


STEERO 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Bouillon Cubes 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
To make Steero Bouillon is surprisingly 
simple. Just drop a Steero Cube into a 
cup and add boiling water. No cooking— 
no trouble. 


Send for Free Samples 


and convince yourself, If grocer or 
druggist can not supply, send 35c 
for box of 12 Cubes, postpaid; 
enough for 12 cups. Tins of 50 
and 100 are more economical for 
general use. 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 

Schieffelin & Co. 


180 William Street, New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial Nol. 
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summer months. 


! nourishment in most compact form. 


large trial assorted box of above varieties. 


had in ten cent sealed packages.) 


(Six varieties of EDUCATOR CRACKERS may now be 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY, 
36 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


Crisp, delicious, wholesome—the ideal food for hot weather. 
Made from whole wheat, they contain the maximum of 


Packed in tins, they're always fresh—so convenient for 
the outing, week-end trip, or vacation. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Other varieties that will surely please you are the Toasterette, 

a perfect salad cracker—the Fruited, a sweetmeat of wholesome 
Water Cracker, with cheese and coffee 
—and the Almonette, a unique biscuit for dainty luncheons and teas: 


At any rate, get a tin of Educator nee from your grocer 
today. Look for the name EDUCATOR. 
dinner tonight—buttered. You'll be 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send ten cents for 


them for 


If there is ever a time when you will appre- 
ciate EDUCATOR WAFERS it is during the 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


Mellin’s Food supplies the carbohy- 
drates which are deficient in cow's milk 
as compared with “baby’s” natural food. 
These carbohydrates are the important 
food elements that create bodily heat and 
energy and are necessary to the good 
growth and development of “baby.” 
Furthermore, Mellin’ s Food furnishes 
these carbohydrates in a form free 
from starch. 


A young baby has no power of di- 
gesting starch, and if starch is added to a 
baby’s milk, it is liable to cause colic, con- 
stipation or other digestive disturbances. 


Starchy food requires cooking. Mel- 
lin’ 's Foodisfree from starch; therefore, re- 
quiresno cooking—sanplydueclve the Mel- 
lin's Food in waterand then add the milk. 

We are glad to answer questions 
from mothers in regard to the use of 


Mellin’s Food. Write today for a 
free sample bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN'S FOOD CO. - Boston, Mass. 
The Guarantee on page 12 is 


Mellin’s Food— 
Starch y 
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It matters little where you wish to spend 
your vacation—at the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, camping, or in Europe—let us pay the bill. 


Our Vacation Money Plan is quick in action and sure in 

results. It calls for your spare time or your whole time, just as 

you prefer. It can be successfully applied by any man or woman, young 
or old. No previous experience is necessary; no cash investment is 
needed. You begin to make money right at the start. 


Wewill pay you a liberal __— and Commission to look after our business in- 
terests in your community. The work isinteresting, dignified and healthful. 


Simply sign the coupon, tear it off and mail it to us. The sooner 
you sign and send, the more you will have to spend. 


aes Sign the coupon now for a pocketful of vacation money. 


Gentlemen :— N 
Please send me par- 


SQ "The Cosmopolitan Group 


Vacation Bureau A., 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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What Every Woman Knows 


(or ought to know) 
THAT the preservation of a clear 


| and beautiful complexion is 
/ worth a good deal of thought 
4 and care, and that the 


i Dept. E 131 Hudson St., New York 
J 


Tried this 


HaveYu Pond’s Extract 


Wonderful 


Cream? 


Company’s 


« Vanishing Cream 


promotes, as nothing else will, that velvety texture and soft 
pliancy of the skin which are the chief attributes of loveliness. 


It nourishes and preserves. 


Is the most efficacious toilet cream 


made, and has the refreshing fragrance of Jacqueminot roses. 


This delightful cream is so easily applied, 
without that harsh massage that is so in- 
jurious, that it requires no undue expendi- 
ture of time or labor in its application. 


It conforms to the same peerless standard 
of quality which characterizes all the 
Pond’s Extract Company’s products. 


Pond’s Extract 


“*The Standard for 60 Years’’ 
First produced in 1846; has been handed 
wn from father to son and from mother 


to daughter until it is today the favorite 
household standby for cuts, burns, bruises 


QNDS:EXTRA 

COMPANYS 
VANISHING 
CREAM 


FRAGRANT 


Have you tried the other Pond’s 
Extract Company's products— 
Tooth Paste, 
Cold Cream, Soap, etc.2- Why not? 


The Pond’s Extract Company 


and other every-day injuries. The care- 
ful mother always has it in the house. 


Tell your husband there is nothing like 
it atter shaving, and that we publish a 
booklet on Comtort in Shaving, which 
we will be glad to send him. 


Test These Products 
at Our Expense 


Send us your name, and the name of 
your dealer, and we will send you samples 
of Vanishing Cream or Pond’s Extract. 
Extra large sample of Vanishing Cream 
sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Talcum Powder, 
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E. 9» ALUMINUM 
UTENSILS 

are appreciated as gifts with greater pride with the coming of each anniversary. adar 
“Wear-Ever” utensils are rust-proof, scale-proof, age-proof. of ge 


Food cooked in them seems to taste better, perhaps because they always are in s 
so bright and clean. gone 


The home-keeper who uses ‘““Wear-Ever” ware from the beginning will not — 


orbi 
d it necessary to W 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” = 
If not obtainable at your dealer’s, fill in and mail the coupon below, enclosing 15 two-cent stamps fruit 
(Canadian stamps accepted), and we’ll send you, prepaid, the one-quart saucepan pictured. 


Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade-mark on the bottom 
of every utensil. It is your guarantee of safety, saving, service. 


: Write tor Booklet,“ The Wear-Ever 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. Kitchen,” which explains how to care 
Dept. 16, New Kensington, Pa. > for aluminum utensils. Zs 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario : 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart ““Wear-Ever” Saucepan, 
for which I enclose 15 two-cent stamps (30e), money to be refunded if - Es iA 
I'm not satisfied. ALUMINUM 
Name 5 


Address. 
Dealer's Name 
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The delight of fine, fresh garden 
products 


Certainly, the readers of this magazine do 
not need to be taught the primaries of house- 
keeping. Most of you already are well ad- 
vanced and experienced in the art of “pro- 
visioning’”’ the household. But you are 
interested in better, easier, cheaper ways of 
doing things. Any system of short cuts, or 
improved methods, that will make “two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before,” 
that will crowd two hours of labor 


all winter 


all-glass cap that fastens over the neck with 
a wire clamp. No air to taint—no metal 
to tarnish—no light to wilt the fruit—no 
trouble to fill, or to close, or to open, or to 
clean. No twisting, no turning, no breakage, no 
spoilage—just a fine, dandy jar that knows 
how to act and behave! Such is the 
“E-Z Seal.” 

You can keep all kinds of vegetables and 
fruit in these jars, and be quite certain 


into one, and give results /wice as 
good,—any plan that really helps is 
certain to receive your attention. 

You know the old way of preserv- 
ing fruit—the paring and cutting, 
the boiling and sugaring, the filling 
and sealing, the toiling and swelter- 
ing. How you dreaded the “can- 
ning” season! How you worked 
over old-fashioned, narrow-necked, tin-topped, 
screw-sealed jars; and when all were labeled 
and put away in a nice, dark place—how 
relieved you were! Even then, you could not 
be certain your fruit would keep, you could 
not know it would “open up”’ right. 

As for vegetables—how many housewives 
have despaired of ever preserving vegetables 
at all! You have come to know through sad 
experience that old-style jars cannot be 
adapted to this purpose. 

Rather than try, you have allowed all kinds 
of good “garden stuff” to go to waste 


of good results. You may know the 
delight of fine fresh garden products 
all winter. You may revel in new 
tests of skill—you may surprise your 
family and amaze your friends by 
unheard-of feats of preserving. Above 
all, you may live better and cheaper, 
and provide a more wholesome, gen- 
erous fare at less cost. You will notice 
a marked difference in your grocer’s bills! 

* Jarring”’ is now a summer pastime. Many 
women who have wearied of the ordeals of 
old-style canning, many who never have 
thought of preserving their own fruit (or vege- 
tables!) now make the most of their op- 
portunities while things are plentiful and 
cheap. They have joined the “Society of 
E-Z Sealers.” 

That you may test it, your grocer will give 
you one Atlas E-Z Seal Jar absolutely /ree. 
Just write your name and address on the 
bottom of this page, tear off just above 


in season; and in winter you have 
gone to the grocer and bought some 
other body’s “canned goods” at ex- 
orbitant prices. 

We live and learn. The world 
gets wiser every day and one of the 
proven new truths is this:—To “keep” 
fruit and vegetables you must put 


our name, and take to your grocer 
before September 1st. When the 
grocer signs his name also (as proof of 
delivery) we pay him for the jar. In 
justice to the grocer and ourselves, we 
can give only one jar to a family. 

Will you ask for it? Will you go 
to your grocer and demand it? It is 


them up in sanitary jars. It has been 
further shown that the only sanitary jars are 
all-glass jars, and the best of these is the wide- 
necked, green-tinted, Atlas ‘‘ E-Z Seal”’ Jar. 
Imagine a jar in which you may put most 
vegetables and fruit without cutting—this 
prevents the escape of the natural flavor and 
preserves the original beauty. Made of green- 
tinted glass to exclude the light; with an 


there, and we want you to have it— 
and test it. Then you will know why the 
£-Z Seal is the very best jar in the world. 
And please write to us direct for our free Book 
of Recipes. A postal Will do. Here are two 
things to do today. 

It doesn’t matter how much you know 
about preserving, or how little—you will get 
better results from E-Z Seal Jars. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company Wheeling,W Va. 
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A FreeBookThatMothers Need 


Here’s a book, Madam, that reveals some 
astonishing facts about food and the risks you 
run at home. It is written so all can under- 
stand it. It is a practical digest from Govern- 
ment publications and from the works of the 
most authoritative writers on food subjects. 
You'll read every word if you read the first 
page. Write us a postal for it. 


A test of some milk in Washington showed nearly 1,000,000 bacteria in a 
single drop! And this milk was being drunk in the homes! 


In a test of 102 dairies 10% were found to be distributing milk containing 
the germs of consumption! 


Not all milk, of course, is so dangerous. But a baby during the first vear of 
life drinks nearly 500 quarts of milk. It is, therefore, of vital importance to 
take every precaution we possibly can. 

One germ in milk kept at 68 degrees will breed nearly 400,000 others in 48 hours. At 
50 degrees it will breed but 6/ 

Good milk up to the time you get it, has been held near 50 degrees. But most milk when 
delivered is already 48 hours old. So germ multiplication has started. You, madam, must 
hold milk at 50, or under, until it is consumed for only then is it really safe. 

“Scientific Food Keeping’”’ also tells about the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator, a patented 
refrigerator that maintains a temperature of between 42 and 48 degrees. 

The peculiar patented syphon feature of the Bohn is responsible for the current of cold, 
dry air that is always “ Blowing” swiftly through it. You can feel this circulation with your 
hand. It is constantly in action. You may clean your 
refrigerator for hours but it is useless unless there is free 
circulation. You ought to know more about the Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator. You ought to read ‘‘Scientific 
Food Keeping.” 


OHN SYPHON 


Used Exclusively by the 


Ask the dealer who sells the Bohn in your neighbor- 
hood for the book and catalog. He’ll show you the con- 
struction of the ‘‘ Bohn,’’ the drain pipe in front, the 
hard, white, non-porous, enamel lining inside and the fine 
furniture finish outside. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 
1525 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are 


made in sizes for every home. EXHIBIT AND SALESROOM 
AGENGY PROB OUR 59 W. 42d St., New York. 30 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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She Great Discovery zz 


ICE CREAM MAKING 


Not a new kind of ice cream, 
but a new method that makes 
ice cream of a new and wonder- 
ful deliciousness. 

This has been accomplished by the 


amazing aerating-spoon dasher, which 


whips air into every particle of the freezing cream— 
just as good cooks whip air into their whites of eggs, 
creams and salad-dressings to make them finer and 
lighter. The 


FREEZER 
With the Aerating Dasher 


has solved the hitherto impossible problem of doing this in a rapidly freezing mixture. 


Thousands of women users in the past year have tried to describe the result— the 
marvelously delicate flavor, the finer texture, the exquisite blending — but you can’t 
even imagine what it is like until you have tasted Alaska-made ice cream. 


The Ataska freezes in THREE MINUTES. It freezes absolutely evenly. It has covered gears —no danger 
of pinching the fingers. It is the simplest, the strongest freezer made. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep the A.aska, don’t be content with the old kind of 
freezer. Write us and let us give you the name of an Axaska dealer in your town. | 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET~—you will treasure it as long as you live. 
We call it “Good News for Ice Cream Lovers.” 

It is full of famous recipes from all over the world for ice creams, ices, 
_and rare and novel frozen desserts. It is sent free, postpaid, 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, 434 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass, 
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Scientific Food Keeping’ 
AlreeBookThat Mothers Need 


Here’s a book, Madam, that reveals some 
astonishing facts about food and the risks you 
run at home. It is written so all can under- 
stand it. It is a practical digest from Govern- 
ment publications and from the works of the 
most authoritative writers on food subjects. 
You'll read every word if you read the first 
page. Write us a postal for it. 


A test of some milk in Washington showed nearly 1,000,000 bacteria in a 
single drop! And this milk was being drunk in the homes! 


In a test of 102 dairies 10% were found to be distributing milk containing 
the germs of consumption! 


Not all milk, of course, is so dangerous. But a baby during the first vear of 
life drinks nearly 500 quarts of milk. It is, therefore, of vital importance to 
take every precaution we possibly can. 

One germ in milk kept at 68 degrees will breed nearly 400,000 others in 48 hours. At 
50 degrees it will breed but 6/ 

Good milk up to the time you get it, has been held near 50 degrees. But most milk when 
delivered is already 48 hours old. So germ multiplication has started. You, madam, must 
hold milk at 50, or under, until it is consumed for only then is it really safe. 

“Scientific Food Keeping” also tells about the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator, a patented 
refrigerator that maintains a temperature of between 42 and 48 degrees. 

The peculiar patented syphon feature of the Bohn is responsible for the current of cold, 
dry air that is always “ Blowing” swiftly through it. You can feel this circulation with your 
hand. It is constantly in action. You may clean your 
refrigerator for hours but it is useless unless there is free 
circulation. You ought to know more about the Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator. You ought to read “Scientific 
Food Keeping.” 


OHN SYPHON 


Used Exclusively by the 


Ask the dealer who sells the Bohn in your neighbor- 
hood for the book and catalog. He'll show you the con- 
struction of the ‘ Bohn,’’ the drain pipe in front, the 
hard, white, non-porous, enamel lining inside and the fine 
furniture finish outside. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 
1525 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are 


made in sizes for every home. EXHIBIT AND SALESROOM 
FOR, OUR 59 W. 42d St., New York. 30 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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She Great Discovery 


MAKING 


austin Not a new kind of ice cream, 
, but a new method that makes 
ice cream of a new and wonder- 


ful deliciousness. 


This has been accomplished by the 
amazing aerating-spoon dasher, which 


whips air into every particle of the freezing cream— 
just as good cooks whip air into their whites of eggs, 
creams and salad-dressings to make them finer and 
lighter. The 


FREEZER 
With the Aerating Dasher 


has solved the hitherto impossible problem of doing this in a rapidly freezing mixture. 
Thousands of women users in the past year have tried to describe the result— the 
marvelously delicate flavor, the finer texture, the exquisite blending— but you can’t 
even imagine what it is like until you have tasted Alaska-made ice cream. 


The Ataska freezes in THREE MINUTES. It freezes absolutely evenly. It has covered gears —no danger 
of pinching the fingers. It is the simplest, the strongest freezer made. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep the AtasKa, don’t be content with the old kind of 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET—you will treasure it as long as you live. 

We call it “Good News for Ice Cream Lovers.” 

It is full of famous recipes from all over the world for ice creams, ices, 
_and rare and novel frozen desserts. It is sent free, postpaid, 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, 4394 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass, 
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Palmolive Cream: 


A pure white cream, 
manufactured in our 
own laboratories after 
an original forn.ula. 

Penetrates and soft- 
ens the skin, cleansing 
the deepest pores. 
Leaves the skin in the 
pink of condition. 

Practically every 
drugstorein the United 
States sells Palmolive 
Soap and Palmolive 
Cream! Your druggist 
will recommend it. 


Send the band from a 
cake of Palmolive Soap 
and we will send you a 
generous facsimile jar 
of Palmolive Cream, 
postpaid. 


PALMOLIVE 
CREAM 


mere soap. 


It lastslonger. Lathers in the hard- 
est water. Soothes baby’s tender 
skin. In short, Palmolive has been 
rightly termed, ‘The PERFECT 
soap for those whp care.” 


Oils From the Orient 


We have shown in Palmolive how 
palm and olive oils should be blended 
in @ pure soap that will at once cleanse, 
nourish and protect the skin. Thus 
Palmolive does for the skin what no 
other soap can do—what these oils by 
themselves cannot do. 


Pure Soap 


We use no artificial color. The 
olive oil in Palmolive alone produces 
that fresh, cool, green hue. 

Palmolive contains no free alkali. 
So the natural oils of the skin are 
protected. 


Hard-Water Soap 


In Palmolive you have a soap that 
gives a smooth, free lather in both hard 
and soft water. 

Palmolive remains firm even when 
worn down to wafer thinness. 


Ten million sweethearts 
between the ages offwoand 
have clear healiby 


complexions as a resiult 


of using Lalmolive Soap 


Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


Palmolive is a revelation! 


It is more than a 


It does more than any soap you have 
ever tried. It brings life and health to the skin. 
It soothes, nourishes, cleanses and beautifies. 


Delicate Oriental Odor 


Because of the wholesomeness and 
purity of the imported oils used no 
strong perfume is needed. 


Welcome Economy 


Because of its low cost as compared 
with its high quality, Palmolive is 
pleasingly economical. You have 
many times paid MORE for soap ut- 
terly lacking these delightful qualities. 

Why not send two 2-cent stamps for 
sample and free booklet, “The Easy Way 
to Beauty,” NOW? 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 


500 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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The Countless Uses for Jap-a-lac 


MAYBE there’s a chair in your home, Madam, that’s per- 
fectly good—all it needs is Jap-a-lac Natural to bring 


out the beauty of the wood and give it new brilliancy. 


The picture frame that’s gone dim can be hogany, Cherry, Malachite Green, Ox-blood Red, 


Empire Blue, Apple Green Enamel, Enamel Red, 
brought back to life. And it makes oil Enamel Green (Dark), Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel 
paintings look like new. Pink, Enamel Blue (Pale), Brilliant Black, Dead Black, 


he reju- Gloss White, Flat White, Gold, 


ted—by just a littl Aluminum and Ground Color. 
venated— by just a little 

work and you'll enjoy it. BI, You can now get Jap- 
Use Jap-a-lac Natural, or a-lac in 10c cans —enough 
Jap-a-lac Oak, Cherry, or Renews for a small piece of fur- 


M ahogany. Everything from Cellar to Garret niture. 


There’s nothing like Jap-a-lac to re-beautify Other Jap-a-lac prices and sizes (full U.S. Measure) 3 
old metal beds are — 144-Pt. 15c; 14-Pt. 25c; 1-Pt. 45c; 1-Qt. 80c; 
¥4-Gal. $1.55; 1-Gal. $3.00. In 

Figure Jap-a-lac into your household economy this . pad af 
year. It will pay you. Remember that in very many 1-Pt. 1100 
cases you distard valuable articles simply because you $1 35. 1_Gal 50. 4-Gal. 
are tired of their color—Jap-a-lac will save all that— ay 
will delight you with its new and rich effects. Let us send you the Jap-a- 

ap-a-lac is made in twenty-one colors—and Natural lac booklet of money-saving 
(Clear). There are —Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Ma- suggestions. 


For sale by paint, hardware and drug stores. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: . Branches: 
Cleveland, Ohio — Toronto, Canada New York — Chicago 
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Yours for 
the Postage 


The Sunshine Revelation- 
Box containing 14 kinds of 
delicious 


Specialties 


When the box has been opened, imagine that 
you are going to taste the daintiest morsels that 
ever tickled your palate. Think of them as 
delicate, rich, appetizing, and at the same time 
thoroughly pure and wholesome. Then nibble 
a Clover Leaf, for example—you will not be 
disappointed. The trend of your thought will 
be, ‘I wonder how they are made. I wonder 
where I can buy them.”’ 

Clover Leaves are not real biscuits, neither are they con- 
fections — they are both. They are Biscuit Bonbons. 
Imagine two of the thinnest, crispest wafers that can be made, 
with a center of delightful fondant as rich and delicious as you 
have ever found in the choicest of chocolate creams, 

How does it taste ? 

Now try the others. You will find them entirely different, 

each is equally enticing. No taste can be so exacting that 
it wiil not delight in these unusual dainties. 

There are-many Sunshine Specialties, all made in the 
lightest, brightest, and cleanest bakery that -your imagination 
can picture, -Literally-baked in the-Sunshine in the “Bakery 
with a Thousand Windows.” : 


Send for the Sunshine Revelation-Box 


Send us your name and address and 10 cents (stamps or coin) and 
we will send you, free, by ret-irn mail, the S ine Revelat.on-Box, 
containing Clover Leaves and 13 other: kinds<of delicious Biscuit 
Bonbons. Your grocer will then supply you with the kinds that you 
like best. For sale, packed carefully and ‘daintily in tins, also by the 
i : pound. Remember the name,” Sunshine.” 4 


448 
Joose-Wnes Biscurt (. poston, 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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HEY had been talking at the reading club about extracts 
in making desserts and Mrs. eciosine” 
week, at my house, I’m going’to mething.” 

At the close of that next afternoon the maid brought 
in small portions of ice cream., “Try this first,”’ said 
Mrs. Crestley. Then cameasecond portion. ‘‘Now,” 
demanded the hostess, ‘“‘which did you like best?’ 

“The second!”’ cried the chorus. 

““Well,” said Mrs. Crestley triumphantly, “they 
were just the same cream, but the first was made with 
Anybody’s vanilla—the one I got with- 
out mentioning a name —the 
second was made with 


And this wise hostess 
went on to say that in wofhing is 

the best extract so important as in ice cream. 
Burnett’s simply makes ice cream — when 
cheap imitations ruin it. 


Burnett’s means the extract of that perfect a 


Your grocer’s 
name (and 
yours) ona post- 
alwitllbring you 
vur book of 115 
tempting des- 
serts. 


Western Package 


Mexican bean, pure, perfect in flavor, delight- 
fully fragrant—the prideand joy of carefulcooks. 


P. S.—Mrs. Crestley’s ‘‘lady fingers’’ were made 
with Burnett’s, too. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. D, 36 India Street Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Package’ 


Superior Extract of Vanille. 


PLAFEOTLUY PURE 


TRADE Manx 


pt 


L 
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We Wash and Scour 
Every Kernel of Wheat 
Used for OCCIDENT Flour 


F N the first place we get the choice of the best 
/_ wheat in the world. Next we clean it as 
thoroughly as the-most modern separators can 
clean. Then we wash and scour every kernel | 
with special machinery, until the smallest 
trace of dirt and wheat hair is removed. 


The Guaranteed 


After the wheat starts upon its “mile of mill- 
ing and refining” the milling and purifying 
processes employed are more extensive than 
in any other mills in the-world. 


Costs More—Worth It 


Such exacting standards of cleaning, and 
milling make OCCIDENT Flour cost a little 
more in the bag. Yet it goes further, makes 
more loaves to the sack— bread that looks better, 
tastes better, stays moist and sweet longer, and 
most important— every loaf of bread made from 
OCCIDENT Flour contains the greatest amount 
of food value and is absolutely clean. This per- 
fect cleanliness, purity and wholesomeness can’t 
be had at the price you pay for ordinary flour. 


it 
| 


Ask your grocer to deliver a trial sack. In every sack is our written Money- 
Back Guarantee. If OCCIDENT fails to please you better than any other flour you 
have ever used, your money will be refunded without argument. 


Every housewife should send for our Free booklet “Better Baking.” 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Let Pay for 
Ten Delightful Meals 


This Coupon Buys Them All 


The coupon we print here is good at your 
grocer’s for a lo-cent package of Puffed 
Wheat. 


On this condition— 


We ask you to buy for yourself at the same 
time a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice. 


Then you have the two foods—the two most 
enticing cereals ever created. 


. How to Serve 


Serve one in the morning with sugar and 
cream, or mix it with fruit. Serve the other for 
luncheon or supper. Serve like crackers in a 
bowl of milk. 


The grains are crisper than crackers, and four 
times as porous as bread. 


Like Toasted Nuts } 


These grains are puffed by a steam explosion. 
They are shot from guns. 


The explosion creates a myriad cells, each 
surrounded by toasted walls. They melt in the 
mouth like snowflakes. 


They taste like toasted nuts. 

For a hundred meals this summer you'll find 
nothing so good as these crisp, airy, nutlike 
grains. 

We want every home to know them—know 
them both. So we'll buy one if you'll buy the 
other. 


When you buy Puffed Rice your grocer will 
accept this coupon in payment for Puffed 
Wheat. Cut out the coupon now. 


Puffed 
Wheat, 


Sign and Present to Your Grocer ~* 
Good in United States or Canada Only 
This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, 


This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1912. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 


3 

10c and my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. . 

= 

& 

Puffed To the Grocer 

e We will remit you ten cents for this S 

Rice coupon when mailed to us, properly i 

surance that the stated terms were com- = 

HE QUAKER Oats CoMPANY 


fpomst er NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer should 
xtreme be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets new stock. 
West As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


TEN-CENT COUPON 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(263) Sole Makers—Chicago 
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GUARANTEED 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


VERY night is tub night when “Standard” Fixtures are 
or inthe home. The delight which the convenience, beauty 
-@ and refinement of “Standard” Fixtures create in the use of 
the bathroom, makes daily bathing the rule in every home 
possessing them. Children especially are drawn to cleanli- 
ness by the appeal of their attractiveness. Their resistance 
to time and use, makes their purchase the most econom- 
ical of all the homebuilder’s expenditures. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for School, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand 


demand ‘Standard’ quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
lifetime. And no fixture is genuine wless it 


of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of manufac- 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
the requirements of those who 


bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


< thus meet 


Standard Sanitary Mfo.Co. Dept. L. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
~ New York ...... 35 W. 31st Street Nashville...... 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
> Chicago...... 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sits. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco..Metropolis Bank Bldg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston........... ohn Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bldg. 
” Pittsburgh..... ..106 Sixth Street Louisville........ 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio...... 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland...... 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex., Front and JonesSts. 
Cincinnati..... ... 663 Walnut St. Hamilton,Can..... 20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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You can test your varnish defore you use it. We willshow youhow. Mail us | 
today the coupon below. We will send you free a two-ounce can of Valspar ! 
and a metal testing panel, also full instructions for making a real varnish test. 

It will prove conclusively that Valspar will not turn white in water—we will 
forfeit $1000.00 if it does. This offer goes to 10,000,000 people, so that we lose 
$1000.00 if Valspar goes wrong even once in 10,000,000 times. 


VALENTINE’S 


That Won't Turn White” 


This test is important to you because it demonstrates that Valspar is really waterproof. 
If Valspar is used—your floors won’t turn white or spot—leaky radiators will not damage 


them—their beauty will last even when hot water and soap are used—hot liquids will not in- m° 
jure your table—your front door and window sills will keep their lustre under all weather (e 
conditions. 


This test further proves that Valspar is the oxe best varnish for a// purposes, indoors 
and outdoors. We want you to try it i comparison with other varnishes. We offer 
to send you this liberal sample free so that you can make this test. Write at once. 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


We authorize every dealer to guarantee that on inside work Valspar will give at least twice the service 
and that on outside work it will outlast any other varnish and it won’t turn white, If directions are 
followed and this doesn’t prove true we will cheerfully refund your money, 


Valentine & Company Se 


454 Fourth Avenue New York City A 
Chicago Toronto Paris / 
Boston London Amsterdam 

Established 1832 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco 
Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and Hawaiian Islands 
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Spice Cakes 


For luncheons, afternoon teas and an occa- 
sional “hunger bite,” Spice Cakes are always 
enjoyable. To geta flavor far ahead of or- 
dinary milk or cream, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE 


Beat one egg, without separating, until 
light; add a generous half-cup sugar, one 
tablespoonful mixed spices, two-thirds cup 
molasses, and the same of butter melted, 
and beat thoroughly. Add four tablespoon- 
fuls Eagle Brand Condensed Milk diluted 
with three-fourths of a cup water in which 
one teaspoonful soda has been dissolved; 
zx then stir in two and one-half cups flour 

mixed and sifted with one level teaspoon- 

TradeMark of BO 23 ful cream of tartar. Lastly, add one table- 
spoonful lemon juice. Bake in small tins 
in a moderate oven. 


= 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“* Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 
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This Summer—It’s so easy 
to avoid suffering from 


PARCHED, DRY, 
SORE SKIN 


if you use 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


This delightful snow-white complexion cream will add much to 
the pleasure of cross-country trips and the vacation in the mountains 
or at the shore. 

It will immediately soothe and soon heal tender, inflamed skin, and if 
used before and after exposure will almost always prevent any tortur- 
ing after-effects. Just try Hinds Cream and see how refreshing it is. 


Hinds Sold everywhere—Hinds Liquid Cream in bottles, 50c. Hinds Hinds 
Cold i Liquid 
Cold Cream in large tubes, 25c., or sent postpaid by us. Drop 
Cream Cream 
us a postal and we'll send Free a generous trial bottle and tube. 


in tubes in bottles } 
25° A.S.HINDS, 35 West Street, Portland, Me. 5O¢L 
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Ordinary Colored Clothes 
Fast Color—Make a warm suds of Ivory Soap. 
Quickly wash, rinse and hang out to dry one 
garment at a time. If the water is colored by 
the goods take fresh water for the next garment. 

Never rub soap on the goods; nor the goods 
on the washboard—except wristbands, neckbands 
and the edges of hems if badly soiled. 

When dry, turn garment wrong side out and 
starch in thin starch. Shake into shape and hang 
in shade. 

When dry, dampen and roll up garment a 
short time before ironing. 

Whenever possible, iron muslins, prints and 
ginghams on the wrong side. 


When the Color is Not Fast—Set it before washing 
by soaking for a half hour in a solution made by 
dissolving in water, salt, white vinegar, or alum, 
one level tablespoonful to a gallon. 


Delicate-Hued Muslins, Cambrics, 
Prints, Etc. 
Soak for ten minutes in salt water, a half cupful 
of common salt to two gallons of cold water. 
Wring out and wash quickly in Ivory Soap suds. 
Rinse in blueing water, Starch in boiled starch, 
Hang in shade. 


Ivory Soap in the 


Laundry—the Washing of Colored Clothes 


HEN you are sure that water itself will not harm the colors in a 
) garment, the way to wash it thoroughly and safely is to use 
Ivory Soap as suggested i in the following paragraphs. Ivory Soap 

at It contains no “free” (uncombined) alkali. 
harm anything that water itself will not harm. 


It will not 


Lawns, Organdies, Batistes, Etc. 
Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap suds with salt 
in suds. Rinse twice in hard water with some 
salt added. Make smooth, thin starch and put 
this in last rinse water with a pinch of powdered 
alum. 

Brown Linens 
Pour boiling water over a quarter pound of 
cheap coffee. Strain through cheese-cloth into 
two tubs, one for washing, the other for rinsing. 
Wash with Ivory Soap. Rinse and hang in shade 
to dry. Iron first on wrong side and then on the 
right. Do not use blueing. 


Black Goods—Cotton or Silk 


Dissolve in a pint of soft water a small cake of 
Ivory Soap shaved fine. Add ; 

¥4 oz. ether % oz. spirits of wine 

% oz. glycerine 1% oz. ammonia 
Put in a bottle and cork tightly. 
When needed, shake well. Add a 
teacupful of above cream to two 
gallons of water. Use plenty of 
Ivory Soap and wash the same as 
other goods. Rinse well in clear wa- 
ter. Iron silk goods on the wrong 
side, while wet. Dry cotton goods, 
then dampen. 
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